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Arr. L~THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE GREEKS AND 
ROMANS. 


R. BUNBURY’S late work in two goodly volumes, accom- 
panied by twenty illustrative maps, bas placed within the 
reach of every one the wonderful story of the slow and gradual 
progress of human knowledge of .the earth on which they lived, 
acquired by the Greeks and Romans from the time of Homer 
to that of the Emperor Antonine. The last was the high 
water mark of geographical knowledge for many centuries, until 
Europe woke up from the sleep of the Dark Ages, and it is 
humiliating to think how even now vast regions are imperfectly 
known, or not known at all, both in Asia and in Africa. Mr. 
Bunbury’s narrative is in a high degree fascinating : many portions 
read like a romance: on the other hand, it is the result of many 
years of study, an accurate comparison of all existing records, and 
an equally accurate knowledge of geographical facts, as they are 
known now to exist. It may indeed be called the Manual of 
Comparative or Historical Geography, as derived from the classi- 
cal authors, and the basis of our own modern knowledge. 

Recent discoveries have revealed to us that there were other 
systems of geography unknown to the Greeks, and, if known, 
despised, by the Romans. A large volume of Antient Egyptian 
Geography has lately been published by Brugsch Bey: the great 
Assyrian and Babylonian Empires must have had a good knowledge 
of the countries, east and west and north, which had fallen under 
their sway : unfortunately neither Herodotus nor Ctesias had access 
to their documents. That the chief physieal features of India were 
well-known to Sanskrit authors, is evidenced by numerous inci- 
dental allusions in many of their works, even as far back as the 
Veda, which allude to the rivers of the Panjab and to the ocean. 
Megasthenes might have brought back further notices than he 
appears to have gathered at the Court of Palibothra. Lastly, 
Chinese annals disclose a new world of geography, and kingdoms, 
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2 The Geography of the Greeks aud Romans. 


religions, languages, and customs, of which the Greeks never dreamt, 
and of which the Romans, even down to the time of Ptolemy, the 
last and greatest geographer, had a most imperfect conception. We 
must not hoodwink ourselves, and rest upon the old legal maxim 
that things which do not appear, might as well not exist : when 
we talk about the knowledge of the world by the antients, we 
mean only the Greeks and the Romans, who falsely asserted them- 
selves to be the heirs of all the previous ages, and the recipients 
of all pre-existing knowlecge. We know now bow small a portion 
of the intellectual wealth of Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, and 
China had reached them. The antient Arabians had no doubt a 
commercial geography of their own, for which they are not fully 
credited. And during the darkness of the Middle Ages of Europe 
the later Arabs again tock up the task of discovery, and made 
important contributions to modern knowledge for which they get 
but scant credit. Our modern explorers in African, east and west, 
north and south, have revealed the fact that that continent has 
been traversed by caravans for centuries, and that the knowledge 
which we have now obtained, might have been attained much 
earlier, if we had only set about it in earnest, 

We can realise somewhat the position of the antient Romans 
and Greeks to the whole world by considering our own position 
at the present moment to the centre of Africa, of Borneo, of 
Papua, of the Peninsula of Korea, of the plateau of Tibet: and 
forty years ago, of how many parts of nearer and further India, 
and of the Chinese Empire, little or nothing was known! How 
vague was the knowledge of Afghanistan, Kashmir and the Valley 
of the Indus! Great as has been the progress during that period 
of geographical discovery, how much still remains to be done ? 

At any rate the Greeks came into the inheritance of whatever 
traditional or written knowledge the Pheenicians possessed, and 
we shall see furtber on that Eratosthenes of Alexandria had access 
to the Septuagint translation of the Old Testament, which contained 
the vot inconsiderable geographical notices of the Hebrew writers. 
Unfortunately both the Phoenician and Carthaginian annals have 
totally perished. As early as the days of Solomon these adventurous 
merchants had spanned the whole length of the Mediterranean 
and founded a colony at Tartessus, or Cadiz, beyond the pillars 
of Hercules. With the name of this great hero, whoever he was, 
is associated a still more distant discovery, that of the golden 
apples of the Hesperides, or the islands of the Canaries. Not the 
elightest allusion is made to this legend by Homer, nor yet to 
those distant eastern lands with which the Pheenicians must have 
had direct or indirect intercourse by way of barter, through the 
Arabians, as far back as the days of Solomon. ‘The silence of 
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Homer is therefore not conclusive against the Phosnician dis- 
coveries to the west, when he is totally silent with regard to their 
undoubted communications with the east. From Egypt, probably, 
the Greeks had heard of the C£thiopians, and of the Pygmies; 
whose existence has in these last days, in these very regions, been 
ascertained. 

Two articles of commerce, unknown as, products of the country 
bordering on the Mediterranean, are mentioned by Homer, and 
must have been imported from the distant regions beyond the 
pillars of Hercules by the Phoenicians. These are tin and amber. 
That the former came from the islands of the Cassiterides there 
is a concurrence of testimony, and that these islands represented 
the county of Cornwall there can be no doubt. The latter is 
found exclusively on the northern shores of Germany, and most 
extensively on the shores of the Baltic Sea. We have to believe, 
that the Phoenicians had communication, directly, or through third 
parties, with the collectors of this valuable commodity, or that it 
was conveyed overland, as unquestionably it is frequently men- 
tioned by Homer. 

As was to be expected, the earliest voyages and travels, 
that have come down to us, are enshrined in poetry, and 
surrounded with a halo of fiction, though accepted as genuine 
history by the uncritical antients, The first of these legends, 
and anterior to Homer, is the voyage of the Argonauts. It was 
developed, and enlarged and localized by succeeding chroniclers, 
and it was fondly believed, even at the time of Augustus, that 
Colchis and the banks of the River Phasis were the scene of the 
events narrated: bat there is no authority for such details. From 
Mimnermus, the oldest authority, we learn no further than that 
JKetes lived on the banks of. the Ocean-stream in the farthest East, 
and Homer alludes to the voyage as even in his time world fa- 
mous. In this critical age we know from our experience of the 
poems and novels of Walter Scott, how soon the most airy crea- 
tions of the brain are localized, and entirely groundless details 
accepted as fact, by a too credulous generation. All that can_ be 
conceded is, that at a very remote period, long before the coloniza- 
tion of the shores of the Black Sea, some adventurous Greek 
navigator did penetrate through the Straits of the Dardanelles 
and the Bosphorus into the Euxine. 

The geographical notions of Homer in his two great epics are 
next in date. There can be no doubt that Homer believed 
the earth to bea place of circular form, surrounded on all sides 
by the ocean, which was.conceived of, not as a sea, but as a vast 
continuous stream, flowing round the earth: that the sun rose out 
of the Ocean-stream, and again sunk into the same at setting; 
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the stars followed the same course, and bathed every day in 
the waters of the ocean, with one exception, the Great Bear, which 
alone had no share in the Baths of the ocean. ‘l’o these pheno- 
mena may be added tbe very significant fact, that the Gthiopi- 
ans, or burnt faced men, are described as living to the south of 
Egypt, on the borders of the Ocean-stream, at the extreme limits 
of the world, and that they were divided into two portions, the 
one towards the setting, the other towards the rising sun. From 
this statement may fairly be deduced the fact that Homer knew of 
the existence of the black races on the west; as well as the east, 
coast of Africa. 

Eratosthenes, the father of scientific geography, pointed out 
that Homer was well-acquainted with the regions near at hand, 
but ignorant of those afar off. This conclusion, apparently so 
obvious, was rejected with scorn by such writers as Strabo and 
Polybius : in fact such a web of superstitious reverence had been 
woven round the great Greek Epics, that it was deemed heresy to 
question Homer's dicta as regards geography, history, and ethno- 
logy. ‘This absence of critical judgment arrested the progress of 
true science for several centuries: it is, as if the geographers of 
Europe had felt themselves tied down by the occasional notices of 
places in the Old Testament, or the rising generation of Indians 
were unable to burst the shackles of Vedic, Puranic, and Sanskritic 
geography. Some certain conclusions can be drawn both from 
the notices aud silence of Homer. He knew nothing of the divi- 
sion of the world into three continents. The union of syllables, 
which make up the important names of Europe and Africa had 
not been formed, and the term Asia is restricted to the meadows 
on the banks of the Cayster. On the other hand, his descriptiou 
of the relative position of the lofty island of Samothrace and the 
low island of Imbros, as seen from the plains of Troy, is that of 
an eye-witness of the scene. An incidental allusion to a voyage to 
Egypt, which Ulysses pretended to have made in the assumed 
character of a Cretan, though the narrative is a fiction, is obviously 
in accordance with ordinary experience. Menelaus mentions 
having visited Egypt, Pheenicia, Cyprus, and Libya, by which 
was probably meant the country round Cyrene. Homer abounds 
iu descriptions of the sea, from which a large part of kis similes 
were taken, but he bad no idea of any sea but the Mediterranean, 
though it is called by nosuch name. There is nothing to show that 
he knew ought of the Bosphorus, the Euxine, the Ister, the Erida- 
nus, the Phasis, or the Nile. In due course every place mentioned 
in the Iliad, or visited by Ulysses, was localized, and it would 
have been deemed a sin to doubt the ideutification ; but it is pal- 
pable that Homer was drawing upon his imagination, or weaving 
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jato his story the current legends of the day, with no idea of the 
use which future generations would make of his poetic flights. 
He had some vague knowledge of nomad tribes, “ milkers of 
mares,” living beyond the mountains of Thrace ; but the ominous 
word “Scythian” does not appear, either from the imperfection 
of knowledge of the poet, or, because, in the progression of races 
from the East to the West, that horde had not as yet appeared in 
the longitude of Greece avd Asia Minor. His mention of Pyg- 
mies, who dwelt to the south of Egypt, by the shores of the Ocean- 
stream, has received a-singular confirmation within the last few 
rears from the discovery of the race of Akka dwarfs to the west 
of the Albert Nyanza, who were probably at that time more 
widely diffused. On the other hand, strange to say, his know- 
ledge of the physical features of Ithaka, and its relative position 
to the adjacent islands, is vague, and not compatible with local 
knowledge. Not a whisper of the existence of the great monar- 
chies of Mesopotamia had reached the ear of the Poet: not a 
ripple of Chaldcean, or Assyrian, or Hamathite culture had dis- 
turbed the Homeric sea: and, as stated above, no trace is found 
of any of the legends of conquest in the far west, which had 
gathered round the name of Hercules; while, although Atlas is 
mentioned, the myth of his supporting the heavens on his shoul- 
ders had not been developed, Whatever may be the age assigned 
to Homer, he is justly considered as the beginning of Greek cul- 
ture, and of the character above described is the geographical 
knowledge of which he was possessed. And it must be remem- 
bered that in such poems, with such freedom of descriptive power, 
and license of expression, the silence of the poet upon the subject 
of existing political, aud remarkable physical phenomena implies 
an ignorance of them on his own part, and therefore of his hearers, 

One of the first prose writings in the Greek language is the 
geographical treatise of Hecatzeus, which was probably published 
before the end of the sixth century before the Christian era, 
The work was named Periodus, or Description of the Earth. 
Unfortunately it has perished, and all that we knew of it is 
collected from fragments quoted in the works of later writers, 
which have been lately brought together and published by 
Muller in his Fragmenta Historicorum Grecorum, Allusion 
must here be made to the unhappy literary fate of this, and 
many other of the esteemed early writers: Ail that we know 
of them is from fragmentary quotations, or translations of quota- 
tions, made by honest, but unsympathetic, successors, for whose 
accuracy we have no guarantee, and who, as often as not, were 
hostile, carping and jealous:_it isas if all our knowledge of the 
histories of Clarendon and Hume were preserved in quotations 
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made by Macaulay. Now knowledge is progressive, and the 
later writers, standing upon the foundations painfully laid by 
their predecessors, and profiting by the yearly widening circle 
of discovery, were not fair judges of the merits of the men who 
had gone before them: at least they were honester than many 
authors of modern time, who appropriate the knowledge, without 
quoting the name, of their authority. 

Between Homer and Hecateeus there had been a great widening 
of the horizon. In the poet Hesiod, or the works existing ascrib- 
ed to that poet, appear the names of the Scythians, the Tyrrhevians, 
(though the name of Italy is still unknown), the Hyperboreans, 
or dweilers beyond the North-Wind, and Mount Gitna. In two 
lines of the so-called Homeric Hymns we have for the first time the 
use of the word Peloponnesus, and of Europe in a narrow significa- 
tion: but about this time the Greeks began to send out colonies, 
and we may reasonably presume that colonization was preceded 
by a certain amount of geographical knowledge: therefore the 
existence of a colony at a particular date is a measure of that 
knowledge. We find, that ina very brief period the Greeks of 
the Coast of Asia Minor, and Hellas, in a kind of generous rivalry, 
had thrown a girdle round the Mediterranean and the Euxine 
seas, with few exceptions pushing aside their Phoenician and 
Carthaginian predecessors. In this manuer sprang into existence 
the colonies in Sicily, on the east and west coasts of southern 
Italy, where they were opposed by the Etrurians ; the islands of 
the Adriatic, Spain, where they were opposea by the Pheenicians, 
and that part of Africa which was known as Cyrene. In the is- 
lands of Sardinia and Corsica they were unable to secure a footing. 
In Egypt they were allowed by the favour of Psammetichus to 
establish a factory at, Naucratis on the Canopus branch of the Nile : 
a colony was established at Byzantium, destined to be one of the 
empire-cities of the world; the adventurous Milesians had push- 
ed on to the foot of Mount Caucasus, and occupied the mouths 
of the great northern rivers which flow into the Euxine, or the 
Cimmerian Bosphorus. Curiosity and love of enquiry seem to 
have urged travellers to visit foreign countries, and among the 
earliest. of this class was Pythagoras, who certainly visited Key pt 
about 550 B.C.° Still everything beyond the basin of the Mediter- 
ranean was entirely unknown to the Greeks, or known only by the 
reports of other nations. No Greek navigator had ventured 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, or found his way to the Red Sea: 
whatever rumours were current about Cithiopia, or India, must 
have reached the Greeks through the Egyptians, the Pheenicians, 
and, later on, the Persians, For a new factor had been introduced 
into the problem. The conquest of the Greek cities of Asia 
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Minor by the generals of the great Persian monarchs had let in a 
new flood of light ; the Milesians and Samiags became subjects of a 
monarch who resided in Mesopotamia, and this must have opened 
to the conquered a new and wonderful world. Darius conducted 
an expedition against the Scythians, crossing into Europe :—Soon 
afterwards began the Persian war, and the Greek citizen became 
aware of kingdoms, and cities, and races, aud languages, of which 
Homer had never dreamt. Over and above all, the Greeks had 
borrowed from the Phoenicians the great power of alphabetical 
writing, and the existence of this power is proved by the names 
of the Greek mercenaries of Psammetichus scratched on the rock- 
monuments of Abu Simbel in Nubia. The path of progress and 
discovery had thus been fairly entered upon, and the isolation of 
nations was no longer possible. 

Physical science and astronomy, without which the most rudi- 
mentary geography would be impossible had also advanced :— 
Anaximander in the first half -of the sixth century before the 
Christian era is reported to have drawn the first map of the 
earth’s surface, and to have introduced the use of, if not to have 
invented, the gnomon, or primitive sun-dial, which plays such an 
important part in the progress of geographical science, as the only 
means known to the Greeks for determining terrestrial latitudes, 
Pythagoras arrived, on purely theoretic grounds, at the most 
important conclusion that the earth was of a spherical form, and, 
when we consider the view even to this day of many Asiatie 
natious on this subject, we may indeed bow in homage to the great 
Grecian philosopher who enunciated this mighty idea, so contrary 
to the evidence of the senses. He also, for convenience sake, 
divided the globe into five zones, the Equatorial, the Arctic and 
Antarctic, and the two Temperate zones. 

Hecatzeus, at whose time we have now arrived, was a native of 
Miletus. His work was intended, in one way or another, to com- 
prise a general but complete review of all the countries known to 
the Greeks. By the irony of time the greater part of such an 
invaluable treatise has come down to us iu the disjointed quota- 
tions of a later grammarian, who arranged the names in alphabe- 
tical order for purposes having no relation to geography. He had 
travelled much, had consulted merchants and travellers ; from his 
fellow citizens, and his neighbours, the Phocceans, he could glean 
intelligence of half the inhabited world. He shared in the ill-fated 
revolt of his own city against the Persian king. In one book 
he described Europe, a word, which then receivea its full meaning, 
in the other Asia, which included Egypt, Ethiopia, and the rest 
of what is now called Africa, From him we hear first of the 
Caspian Sea, of India, andthe River Iudus, and a vague notion 
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of the Persian Gulf, It is remarkable that he mentions 
neither Babylon, nor. any of the great cities of the basis of the 
Euphrates, nor Rome. His Map of the World is the first of 
the series of Epoch-Maps ; it is surrounded by the circumfluent 
ocean. It was an article of faith with the Greeks that their 
country was in the centre of the world, and Delphi the very navel, 
just as, centuries later, an equally ignorant community were led 
to believe that Jerusalem was the centre of the universe, and 
all other countries were symmetrically arranged round it. The 
mind of the Greeks had a scientific and a symmetrical tendency, 
and made no difficulty in assuming what seemed to be required 
to meet that tendency, and in considering Europe to be equal 
in size to the rest of the world. 

In the interval betwixt Hecateus and Herodotus, the poets, 
Aischylus, and Pindar, wrote their immortal verse. We must 
not judge the description »f poets with too critical an eye, or ask 
for the rock to which Prometheus was attached, or test too 
closely the wandering of Io: but in the Perse occur for the 
first time the names of the great cities of Susa; Ecbatana, 
and Babylon, and we hear of the Parthians, and Bactrians. 
Pindar considers the Pillars of Hercules, the Phasis aud the 
Nile, as figures expressive of. the ends of the earth. 

The works of Herodotus have survived to our times, and 
form an epoch in geography as well as history; but we must 
recollect that it was not a systematic treatise, and we must not 
infer from his silence that he was ignorant of any region: for 
instance, he scarcely alludes to Carthage and iis dominions, as 
not coming within the scope of his work ; nor are we entitled to 
say that he had never heard of the great name of Rome, but 
at least it never appears on his pages. His work was written 
in the latter half of the fifth century before the Christian era, 
and is too well known to require much comment. He had 
travelled a great deal, and writes as an eye-witness: he had 
made inquiries of competent witnesses, and records their testi- 
mony: he had an opinion of his own of what seemed probable 
or ridiculous : he takes a comprehensive view of the size and 
configuration of the world in a practical manner, so that even 
his mistakes are not contrary to common seuse, but due to 
imperfect information, or incorrect deductions. He had satisfied 
himself that Africa, which he only knows as Libya, was sur- 
rounded by the sea, as it had been circumnavigated in the time 
of Necho, king of Egypt, and he considered that Scylax had 
discovered the greater part of Asia from the river Indus to the 
Arabian Gulf. But the limits of Europe were to bim quite 
unknown: He gave up the idea of the circumftuent: ocean, and 
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the Hyperboreans. From him we first hear of the’Kelto, and 
of tribes beyond, and North of the Scythians, and his account 
of the Cimmerians is the first authentic record of the great 
movements of nations that have taken place in all ages from 
Asia into Europe. He .writes of these nomads as real, and no 
longer fabulous, personages : He describes their customs, and 
mentions one tribe with a peculiar language, who were cannibals, 
a custom unknown in this part of the world ; in this tribe we 
have no doubt an indication of the Finnic race; beyond them 
were the Sauromate or Sarmatians, the ancestors of the great 
Slavonic stock, who overpowered the Scythians: beyond, again, 
was the limit of the positive knowledge of the historian, who 
describes races of men as having the feet of goats, probably 
being active mountaineers, and hybernating for the six cold 
months, after the manner of the Lapps, and eating the bodies 
of their deceased parents, as is the practice to this day among 
the Batta in Sumatra; but even he could not swallow the story 
of the Griffins and Gold of the Arimaspians. 

Proceeding southward it appears clearly that his knowledge 
was limited to the confines of the Persian kingdom. Of Arabia 
he had only a vague knowledge, but the navigation of the Red 
Sea was establishea, and commerce supplied not only the 
frankincense, and myrrh of Arabia, but cinnamon and cassia 
of a country far beyond, either India and Ceylon, or the so-called 
cinnamon, region of Africa. He alludes to tides, a pheno- 
menon, with which the Greeks were not familiar in their own 
inland sea, and he uses the word “ Atlantic” for the outer sea in 
one solitary passage. To Herodotus we are indebted for all 
we know about the voyage of Scylax from the mouths of the 
Indus to the Arabian Gulf, from him we hear first of the cotton, 
or tree-wool, and the bamboos of India, and the famous story 
of the gold thrown up in large heaps by ants, as large as foxes, 
and carried away by Indians mounted on swift camels, but no 
allusion is made by him to elephants. 

With regard to Africa his information will to all time be deeply 
interesting: he had no conception that beyond the southern 
desert there existed any region fit for the habitation of man: 
to the limits of Egypt he had himself penetrated, and by inquiry 
he had fixed the position of Meroe, the capital of the Ethiopians : 
beyond that the Nile was said to flow from the West, or setting 
sun, but no one knew any thing of the source. In one vague 
allusion, intelligible only in the light thrown upon it by subse- 
quent discoveries, he raises the dark veil which shrouded Negro- 
laud from his generation; he narrates, without suspecting the 
deep importance of his story, how five youths penetrated across 
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the Sahéra to the valley of the Niger, which he fondly con- 
nected with the Nile. It is to be regretted that he excluded 
the Carthaginian dominions from bis description, and therefore 
all the north coast of Africa, west of the Syrtes, He picked up 
something from Carthaginian traders, and the only name 
outside the Pillars of Hercules quoted by him is that of Cape 
Soloeis, or Cape Cantin in Morocco. In considering the reason 
why the interior of Africa was thus secluded from the active 
and intelligent nations which dwelt upon its coast line, and 
along the great Nile basin, we must recollect the now well- 
established fact, that tlie use of the camels was practically un- 
known in Africa until after the Mabometan conquest. ‘They were 
indeed used by the armies of Cambyses and Alexander the 
Great, but this use was exceptional. Amidst the heavy losses 
which the world has suffered from the disappearance of many 
noble works of antiquity, we may indeed be thankful that the 
fascinating journals of Herodotus, with all their faults, and short- 
comings, have survived to our times. 
_ Before the death of the great historian (though the facts 
never reached his ears in his retreat at Thurii, where 
he settled down to record his travels), Hanno, the Carthaginian, 
had made his famous expedition down the west coast of Africa. 
The document that has come down to us, is in the Greek 
Janguage, and known as the Periplus of Hanno. Not only is 
it one of the few records of Phoenician and Carthaginian enterprise 
that have survived, but it purports to be the aécount of the com- 
mander himself, who was either the father or the son of that 
Hamilear, who invaded Sicily, B. C. 480. With a large number of 
emigrants, in a fleet of sixty ships, he passed out of the Pillars 
of Hercules, landed at the island of Cerne, which is identified 
with a small island, still called Herne at the mouth of the Rio d’Oro 
iu latitude 23° 50’, and proceeded thence further south to Sherboro 
Sand, just beyond Sierra Leone. The two remarkable features 
described by the narrator are the streams of fire pouring forth as 
from a volcano, and the capture of gorillas. They visited the 
mouth of a broad and large river, full of crocodiles and hippo- 
potamus, and this must have been the River Senegal. The streams 
of fire arose from the conflagrations of the long, dry grass, which 
is kindled yearly by the natives, Such was the simple story, 
which our knowledge of the coast confirms at every part; but it 
was distorted, aud rendered ridiculous by exaggerated quotations 
in all later geographers, 

Thucydides, the historian, did not add to the existing kuow- 
ledge of geography, though his descriptions are all clear and 
necurate. His contemporary, Antiochus of Syracuse, whose 
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works have not survived, left ove or two fragments, and in one 
of them, for the first time, appears the great name of Rome, 
Another contemporary, Ctesias, a Greek doctor at the Court of 
Persia, wrote voluminous treatises ; but they have perished, anil 
a meagre abstract by a later historian, Photius, is all that has 
remained of his Persian and Indian History, and it does not add 
to our geographical knowledge. Photius, the patriarch of Con- 
stantinople, lived in the ninth century of the Christian era, and, 
in his Myriobiblion, gives us the extracts from 280 antient 
writers, and is for many, as for the unhappy Ctesias, the sole 
source of information. Ctesias wrote his treatises B, C. 398, so 
that they had survived twelve hundred years when the quotations 
were made, It is to be feared that he was one of those to whom 
Juvenal alluded as “ Gioecia Mendax,” for in his hand Indja 
had become a land of marvels, and in his want of critical judgment 
he swallowed in any fable or ‘absurdity current at the Persian 
Court ; otherwise he had rare opportunities of knowledge, He had 
no knowledge of the Ganges; but he mentions elephants, though, 
with his usual exaggeration, he describes an Indian King marching 
to battle with one hundred thousand elephants, besides three 
thousand of superior strevgth and stature used for destroying 
the walls of hostile cities, 

From him we hear of the Griffins, who guarded the gold ; of 
the uuicorn, or wild ass with a horn; of Pygmies, and men with 
dow’s heads ; and this tissue of fables was repeated from generation 
to generation, down to the time of Pliny. Aristotle, however, more 
thau doubted him, and Arrian quoted his testimony with reserve. 
Strabo refers to him as one of the writers on whom no reliance 
can be placed. So his.worthless garrulousness was at last found 
out. We are not indebted to him for the description of a single 
custom of the Hindus. 

A very different author is the nextin time. Tke Anabasis 
of Xenophon is one of the most delightful episodes in the history 
of the world. A brave and prudent soldier, a refined aud elegant 
writer, the friend of Plato, and the pupil of Socrates, he was one 
ofthose gifted few who, like the first Casar, have done things 
worth recording, and written things worth reading. As we read 
this famous book, and mark how discipline triumphed over undis- 
ciplined numbers, and a brave heart forced its way through 
physical difficulties, we feel that we have opened the handbook 
to victory: and, as we march across Mesopotamia, parasarg 
by parasang, and ‘fight our way through Armenia to the shores 
of the Euxine, we feel that we must be on the eve of much 
greater events, aud that Xenophon, by making known the weak- 
ness of the huge Asiatic kingdom, is, as he proved to be, but.the 
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advance guard of Alexander. The expedition was for purely 
political objects, and the narrative was written from the point of 
view of a historian, but every general, and every historian in 
those days was to a certain extent in the position of a geo- 
graphical explorer. Xenophon is trustworthy and _ intelligent 
in his descriptions, and we doubt not that Alexander of 
Macedon found more practical advautage in the copy of the 
Anabasis, which he must have studied, than in the copy of Homer 
which he is credited to have had always under his pillow, and 
which would have proved but a bliud guide to the Conqueror 
of Asia, | 

Ephorus is one of the unfortunate authors, who wrote valuable 
works but who have survived only in fragments quoted for their own 
purpose by the next generation of writers. He appears to have made 
a general and comprehensive review of geography, devoting oue book 
to Europe and another to Asia and Africa. He looked upon the 
Indians, the Scythiaus, the Kelts, and the Ethiopians, as the four 
most distant nations, taking Greece as the ceutre: he accepts the 
discoveries of Hanno, and is so far in advance of Herodotus. His 
contemporary ‘heopompus has shared the same fortune, and has 
but a fragmentary existence in the pages of the elder Pliny, 
who mentions that he is the first Greek author who notices 
the history of Rome and the capture of the city by the Gauls. 
He had a better knowledge of the Italian cities; but he shakes our 
confidence in his judgment by his rash assertion that the Ister, 
or Danube, had a double branch, and that the Western branch 
discharged itself into the Adriatic. This false idea, which origi- 
nated in the Argouautic legend, was not repeated by the more 
cautious geographers already mentioned, but from the time of 
Theopowpus onwards for many generatious became a fixed delu- 
sion, the more surprising from the physical impossibility of such 
an embranchment, and the comparative facility of ascertaining 
the existence, or not, of a great river at the head of the Hadriatic. 

To this period also Lelongs the Periplus of Scylax, which has 
come down to our times. ‘T'he date of this treatise is limited 
within a narrow margin of time by the absence of allusion to 
the city of Alexandria, and the mention of certain other cities 
whose foundation dates are well ascertained. A Periplus was a 
kind of- Marine Guide-Book for seafaring men, or tourists, 
describing in regular order the coasts of particular 
seas, and as the Greek colonies, almost without exception, were 
maritime, such a treatise supplied all that an ordinary Greek 
required to know of geography, We have the analogue of such 
a treatise in our modern Tourists’ Guide. There is no possible 
connexion betwixt the Scylax who wrote this treatise, and the 
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Scylax of Caryanda, who is recorded by Herodotus to have navi- 
gated from the Indian to the Arabian Gulf in the preceding 
century. The author begins from the Pillars of Hercules, and 
follows the northern coast of the Mediterranean, as far as the 
mouth of the Tanais, which he considers the limits of Europe: 
thence he returns along the coast of Asia and Afriea to the 
point of starting, adding a brief notice of the western coast of 
Africa, as far as the Island of Cerne: this last notice supplies 
sufficient evidence that the treatise was posterior to Herudotus, 
He knew nothing of Western Europe. He is the earliest extunt 
author in which is mentioned the name of Rome: the previous 
notices were in quotations embedded in the works of later authors. 
He falls into the same error with regard to the second branch of 
the Ister discharging itself. into the Adriatic. He starts the 
idea that below Cerne, on the west coast of Africa, the sea was 
choked with sea-weed aud mud, and was no longer navigable, but 
he maintains that Africa was a great peninsula, 

A greater name now comes before us, that of Aristotle. No 
treatise of his is devoted to geography, but in two of his treatises 
his remarks on the physical aspect of the science are important, 
as indicating the basis on which later writers constructed their 
edifices. He established the position that the earth is a sphere 
at rest in the centre of the universe, and that all the other 
celestial bodies revolved round it. He is the first extant writer 
who distinctly states the cosmical relations of the earth, and, 
though he adopts the views of some of his predecessors, he de- 
monstrates them himself afresh, He remarks that the Tropical 
aud Arctic zones were uninhabitable, that the Temperate zoue, 
from the Pillars of Hercules to India, alone was known to 
be habitable: he adds, that there must be a temperate zove iu the 
Southern Hemisphere, but he refrains from suggesting that it was 
inhabited; he treats with scorn the idea that the inhabited world 
was a circle, which was the prevalent. idea in his day, and had been 
sanctioned by Herodotus, Many of his incidental geographical 
statements are quite wrong aud confused, Lut be agrees with 
Herodotus that the Caspian was an inland sea, and this. saved him 
from an error which clung to his successors for mavy centuries. 

To the same period must be dated the famous myth of Atlantes, 
as shadowed forth in the Timzeus and Critias of Plato. It would 
not be worth noticing, as merely the creation of the philosopher's 
brain, had it not gained a hold upon the Greek mind, and the 
reputed shallow and muddy nature of the Western Ocean was 
supposed to arise from the subsidence of this imaginary island. 
It was uo doubt in the interest of the Phoenicians aud Carthaginians 
to report these sedsas.unuavigable. The Carthaginian Himileo 
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is reported by Pliny to have made a voyage northward at the 
same time that danuo made his southward, and to have found 
his progress checked by the heavy and sluggish nature of the sea, 
and the quantities of sea-weed which obstructed the motion of 
the ship ; so that there may have been a basis on which all these 
legends rested. 

The expedition of Alexander the Great from Macedon to 
Babylon, aud thence to Transoxiana and the Panjab in Northern 
India, threw open Asia to the astonished eyes of Europe, and 
caused a revolution in geographical knowledge. It is only within 
the last quarter of a century, that we have been able to bring the 
narrative of Alexander’s campaigns to the test of local inquiry, 
and even now there are some details left unexplained. The great 
fact stood out for ever in history, that he had marched by land 
to the banks of the River Beas, in the Panjab, that he had descend- 
ed the streams of the Indus, and one or more of its confluents, 
and found his way to the Indian Ocean, whence Nearkhus> with 
the fleet had navigated the sea to the Persian Gulf, and the king 
himself had conducted the remuant of his army back by the coast 
line to Babylon, It was oue of the great epochs of the world ; 
and the human race never settled down on their old lines again. 
Had the great king lived, perhaps further extension of knowledge 
would have followed, but his mantle fell upon less ambitious 
successors, We have next to consider what documents we have 
to record these mighty transactions, and it is clear that all con- 
temporary record has perished. Arrian is the most trustworthy 
historian at second hand. He lived in the time of the Antonines, 
in the second century of the Christian era, aud five centuries after 
the events which he narrates, but he follows mainly, if not ex- 
clusively, the uarratives, which have since disappeared, of Aristo- 
bulus, and Ptolemy, the son of Lagus, both of them companions 
in arms of Alexander. He was, moreover, a soldier himself, a 
governor of provinces, and the author of other works which display 
a special turn for geography. Although Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus 
and Quintus Curtius, all flourished at a date anterior to Arrian, 
and treated the same subject, they followed the authority of 
Clitarchus, who, though a contemporary of Alexander, was not a 
writer of judgment; and the works of the three Roman authors 
who followed him, are not so highly esteemed as authorities as 
Arriau’s history of the expedition. 

But that same author has left another work, his Indian 
History, a portion of which is admitted to be a compendium of a 
work written by Nearkhus himself, who conducted the fleet of 
Alexander from the Indus to the Persian Gulf. This is a most 


importaut contribution to geographical knowledge, and it is only 
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in modern times that its correctness has been tested, It is 
stated that Alexander contemplated the circumnavigation of the 

evinsula of Arabia; and no doubt Nearkhus would have accom- 

lished it. for there were no insuperable obstacles, but Alexander's 
death arrested all such great designs; and a heavy misfortune it 
was, for five hundred years later on Arrian records that no mortal 
ever dare venture on the enterprise by reason of the vast heat 
of the sun and the desert shores; that the country must be un- 
inhabitable ; that, no one had ever got so far as the extreme point 
of the Persian Gulf to the spot sighted by Nearkhus on his ex- 
pedition from the Indus, and that, had these seas been navigable, 
Alexander would not have left them undiscovered, 

The successors of Alexander the Great contributed notably to 
geographical discovery. The works of Megasthenes have unfor- 
tunately perished; but large extracts have survived in the works 
of Pliny, Diodorus, Arrian aud Strabo, and they contain matters 
of great interest regarding Judia. Few embassies have been so 
important as landmarks in history as that of Megasthenes, am- 
bassador of Seleucus Nikator, king of Babylon, to Sandracottus or 
Chandragupta, of the great Maurian dynasty, king of India, at 
his capital of Palibothra, now Patna, on the Ganges We here 
touch ground in Indian chronology, and on this pivot turns a cycle 
of events of the greatest importance. Megasthenes was probably 
the only Greek who penetrated so far into India. His route is easy 
to follow. He crossed the River Satlaj, beyond the point where 
Alexander the Great turned back : he must have seen with his eyes 
the magnificent snowy ranges of the Himalaya, or Indian Cauca- 
sus: he passed into the basin of the Ganges by the road of Sar- 
bind ; crossed the Jamna; worked his way to tle junction of the 
Jamna and Ganges, and he identifies the capital by placing it 
at the junction of the Ganges and the Erannoboas: in the latter 
name we recognize the Sanskrit Hiranya-bahu, or golden-armed, 
another name for the Sone, which also means gold. He knew 
little or nothing of the course of the Ganges south of Palibothra, 
or of the mountain ranges or table land, or in fact of anything 
beyond the basin of the Indus and the Ganges. And this is the 
more remarkable as from the inscriptions erected by Asoka, grand- 
son of Sandracottus, it is known that his kingdom extended south 
of the Vindya range to Cattack on the east coast, and Ganjam on the 
west. His estimate of the extent of India was sober, and he had 
definite information regarding Ceylon, but he knew nothing of 
the peninsula of India. We learn from Strabo that another ambas- 
sador, Daimachus, was sent by Seleucus to the son of Sandracottus, 
and wrote an account of his journey which has perished. A 
work of Patrocles, governor of the frontier provinces of India, is 
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quoted by Strabo, as having been considered by Eratosthenes 
more trustworthy than Megasthenes. Pliny mentions a work 
by Dionysius, an ambassador sent to one of the Iudian kings 
(a vague term), by Ptolemey Philadelphus, king of Egypt, pro- 
bably by the sea route. After this a cloud falls upon India, and 
there was no more communication with Europe for centuries, 
But at a period anterior to the invasion of Alexandria, by some 
means or other, the unique iuvention of the Phosnician alphabet, 
aye through intermédiary derivatives, either by sea or land, 
rad found its way to India, and given birth to the two f-rms of 
the Asoka alphabet which are the groundwork of all the char- 
acters of writing of Nearer and Further India. For one strange 
error, which disfigured geography for many generations, we are 
debtors to Patrocles, who is reported to have asserted that it 
was possible to sail round India to the Caspian Sea, whieh was 
in fact merely a gulf iu the ocean, and this error appears in the 
maps of Strabo. 

In the meantime the Ptolemies were founding cities, and en- 
couraging commerce down the west side of the Red Sea, and the 
inscription of Adulis in Abyssinia testifies to the fact that ele- 
plants were there trained for war. A line of stations extended 
to the Straits of Babelmandeb, and beyond to the Southern 
Horn of Africa, or Cape Guardafui, which produced not only 
myrrh and frankincense, but cinnamou, whence it came to be 
kuown to geographers as the “Land of Cinnamon.” Each ex- 
plorer put up a stela to commemorate his furthest point of advance. 
A commerce, no doubt, existed in Indian commodities, but there 
was no direct trade with that country. The Sabeans on the 
Opposite coast of Arabia acted as intermediaries betwixt India and 
Europe. It is a fact that neither Eratosthenes nor Strabo, who 
wrote at a later date, lad any knowledge of India, except through 
the writings of Megasthenes and the contemporaries of Alexander. 
One writer left a valuable record, which, though it has long since 
perished, was praised by the highest geographers, and copiously 
quoted. This was Timosthenes, an admiral under Ptolemy Euer- 
getes, who drew up a practical description of the ports of the 
Mediterranean, 

The generation succeeding to that of Alexander heard a new 
name, that of the Island of Britain. Herodotus had heard of 
the Cassiterides, but they were generally placed off the coast of 
Spain. A writer named Pytheas, a native of Marseilles, left 
a treatise giving an account of his own voyages, and describing 
other countries, of which he had hearsay report. His work has 
perished, but it was quoted by Eratosthenes, which fixes the date. 
He is also quoted by Pulybius. He had visited Britain, and 
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Iberia, and had heard of the Island of Thule and the Teutoni, He is 
reasonably supposed to have penetrated by sea as far as the mouth 
of the River Elbe. He thus largely added to the Map of Western 
Europe. He was a good astronomer, and fixed the latitude of 
Marseilles with fair correctness, He described Thule as lying 
within the Arctic circle, and he must, therefore, have heard of the 
henomenon of continuous day at the summer solstice. He was 
the first to connect the tides with the moon. An author named 
Theophrastus of this period, though writing upon the wonders of 
Nature and Art, mentions incidentally the Rhine, as being frozen 
hard in the winter like the Ister, and flowing to the land of the 
Germans. He also first notices the existence of beautiful islands 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules, which filled so large a part of the 
interest of the next generations, the Fortunate islands; and the 
one more particularly described by him was no doubt Madeira, 
We are now arrived at a period, the latter half of the third cen- 
tury before the Christian era, when the accurate and philosophic 
Greek mind would no longer be satisfied with the journals 
of travellers, the itineraries of generals, the stories picked up 
from the mouths of sailors, the estimated distances by land 
or sea. There was a severe side of geography, to which 
astronomical science could be applied, and aid in tabulating the 
collected information, and reducing it to scientific form. Eratos- 
thenes was the librarian of Alexander, and had access to the 
accumulated stores of knowledge, and among them,,.to, the 
Septuagint, which contains certain striking) geographical ,dq- 
tails, All his voluminous works have perished, aad he lives) only 
in the quotations and severe c¢riticisms..of, Strabo,. Maps.,no 
doubt did exist: the, object of Eratosthenes..was_,to.,reform 
the map of the world, as it had existed:down , to. his,, time, and,to 
reconstruct it on scientific principles : hence. he, has, been justly 
called the father of, scientific. geography... We must) recolleat 
how inadequate the means were at his disposal, and how imperfeat 
the data : this causes us more,,to admire. his wonderful sagacity 
and sound judgment ; so sound, indeed, that he proved to be moye 
judicious in his inferences than many of his successors of two cen- 
mee later, in spite of their far greater opportunities for gene- 
Talsipg. — : ) meu ot 19 7 Baines 
Aristotle and Euclid, had established beyond; controversy, the 
‘tur gtem and figure of the earth ; the obliquity, of the sun’s ¢ourse 
ad not escaped notice, and the great a of the equinoctial 
and ecliptic, or zodiacal, circle, as well as the, lesser, circles, jof 
the tropics, parallel with the equinoctial, were .known, and these 
conceptions had been already. transferred  frora, the,.celestiql to 
the terrestrial glohe. Eratosthenes made a careful and success- 
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ful measurement of the circumference of the terrestrial globe. 
It was an obvious problem based upon the spherical form’of the 
earth, and had been attempted at a time even anterior to Aris- 
totle, but neither the method nor the data, of these early measure- 
ments are supplied, nor did the result approximate so nearly to 
the truth as the calculation made by Eratosthenes, who, assuming 
Alexandria and Syene to be on the same meridian, at a known 
distance from each other, measured the shadow of the gnomon. 
at each to determine their latitude, and concluded that the are 
of the meridan intercepted between the two was one-fiftieth part 
of the great circle. But his data were in every factor fright. 
fully erroneous : his calculation, however, came surprisingly near 
the truth, as by his measurement the circumference of the globe 
amounted to 25,000 geographical miles, while in fact the circum- 
ference at the Equator is a little short of 25,000 English miles. 

The habitable world, as distinguished from the surface of the 
globe, was in his time very limited, as he knew nothing of the 
teeming millions of undiscovered regions. Excessive cold to 
the north, and excessive heat to the south, seemed an impassable 
boundary, and as to the southern tropics, and temperate zone 
he thought no more about them than we do of the inhabitants 
of the Moon. His great object was to determine the length of 
the long narrow map of the habitable world. He proceeded to 
show, that the length was more than double the breadth, and was 
rather more than one-third of the circumference of the globe : 
the remainder he considered to be occupied by sea, and his intel- 
lect was sufficiently clear and enlarged for him to remark that one 
might sail from Spain to India along the same parallel of lati- 
tude. In fact this great man predicted, as a matter of theory, 
the circum-navigation of the world, though it seemed a thing as 
practically impossible as a journey is now to the moon. 

He then proceeded to lay down a main parallel of latitude, 
passing through certain points, viz., from the sacred promontoty, 
the westernmost point of Iberia, through the Pillars of Hercules 
along the whole length of the Mediterranean to the Island of 
Rhodes, and thence to the Gulf of Issus. Hence it was pro- 
longed along the southern foot of Mount Taurus, which he con- 
ceived as preserving a uniform direction from west to east, and 
continuing under the name of Caucasus along the northern frontier 
of India, until it ended in the Indian or Eastern Ocean, beyond 
which there was nothing. Now the value of such a parallel 
depended upon correct observations of latitude taken all along it : 
there was no means of taking such observations correctly, and 
none existed, except in a few cases. 

The parallel was supposed to pass betwixt Sicily and‘Italy, and 
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* the southern extremity of the Peloponnesus: and this mistake 
sn was continued by all geographers down to the time of Ptolemy, 


showing how little attempt was made to verify data in places so 


oa familiar to both Greeks and Romans. Nothing either was known 
oie of the projection on the African Coast, and, by delineating that 
wh coast line of a nearly uniform direction from east to west, a 
ion great displacement necessarily took place of Sicily, the relative 
i position of which to Africa could not but be well known, A 
art meridian line of longitude was drawn through Alexandria and 
hte Rhodes, extending southward through Syene and Meroe, and 
har northwards through Byzantium to the mouth of the Borysthenes. 
oe These data were far from correct, and yet Eratosthenes showed 
TY a clear comprehension of the problem which presents itself to 

the scientific geographer. There is an entire absence of an 
hie accurate knowledge of longitudes, or of any means of ascertaining 
~s them approximately, as they had very imperfect means of marking 
to the measurement of time. Hipparchus, who will be mentioned 
ble further on, had the sagacity to point out that the observation of 
ia eclipses might be applied to the object, but we find that, three 
wp centuries later, in the time of Ptolemy, scarcely any‘observation of 


of this kind was available. This was a fata] shortcoming in the 
preparation of a correct map. Eveu the measurement of ordinary 


te distances by sea or land was of the rudest description, and unfit 
si to be the basis of calculation. 

a Accepting the existence of Thule, he made that his most 
ee northerly parallel. He mentions Britain, but had never heard 
ti. of Ierne. His most southern parallel passed through the land of 
. the Sembritoe on the Upper Nile, which he prolongs through 
ab the land of Cinnamon to Cape Guardafui, the most southerly 


point on the east coast of Africa known to navigators. He fur- 
~~ ther prolonged the parallel through Ceylon without any apparent 
be authority for so doing. He had absolutely no knowledge of the 
+ existence of China, or rather of trans-Gangetic Asia. He was 
of the first to mention the name of the Nubians,. as occupying the 

country on the west of the Nile from the neighbourhood of Meroe : 


pik they are described as a great nation, and not subject to the Athio- 

ea" pians of Meroe. This name is not found in Herodotus, and the 

ta inference is that the immigrations of the Nubian race, which is : 
distinct from the Aithiopian, as well as from the Negro, found 

tel their way from the west to the Nile basin in the interval of time 

" that elapsed betwixt Herodotus and Eratosthenes. This is an 

af ethnological fact of some importance. As stated above, he had 

om thrown off the blind reverence for the geography of Homer, and 

iad in this particular also he was in advance of succeeding generations. 


He had also-arrived at sound viewsas to the causes of the inunda- 
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tion of the Nile, which could not escape his notice, as he spent 
his lifé‘in’ Egypt. 

‘(Bratdsthenes was not esteemed at his full deserts by his imme- 
diate‘suecessors : it is only in modern times that the soundness of 
his’‘éonclusions has been substantiated. The great astronomer 
Hipparetitis; who lived a century later, wrote a treatise 
which’ ‘has’ been lost, to criticise these conclusions. All that 
wé ‘know of it is from quotations in Strabo, who was not 
att astronomer. He had clearly conceived the idea thatin a 
map very point should be laid down according to __ its 
latitude and longitude determined by ‘astronomical observations ; 
but'su¢h/'a:'method was impracticable, and continued to be so as 
latevas'the time of Ptolemy. He cunceived the idea of dividing 
the circle into 860 parts, or degrees. He carried otit’ a further 
theoretic ‘division of the habitable world into “ climata,” or zones, 
by ines ‘parallel: to the Equator, for each of which he indicated 
the leveth ofthe longest day. He admitted the existence of 
Thule,’ where the ‘solstitial day was twenty-four hours long. As 
an’ astronomer; he knew that this would really occur in the 
Arctic Circle, ‘and consequently more readily admitted the state- 
ments that:it had been actually observed, which, if the identification 
of):| Thule »with the Shetlands be correct, was an error. He 
refused ‘to admit,’ that the habitable world was surrounded on all 
sides by'sea, grounding his dissent on some scientific view regard- 
ing the tides: he clung to the old error of supposing that the 
Ister had'a second arm flowing into the Hadriatic, and, in spite of 
hisigreat) learning, he went back to the old world view of the 
accuracy. of the: Homeric geography. It seems strange to contrast 
suchi ignorance! of| the uearer horizons with the knowledge of the 
further acquired: by this great astronomer, who discovered the pre- 
cessiomof the equinexes; calculated eclipses, determined the revolu- 
tions and mean motions of the planets, and prepared a catalogue 
of.the fixed stars. 

An, the meantime the conquests of the Romans had opened the 
way to a more complete knowledge of Europe, and in the pages 
of: the historian Polybius; which have come down to us, we read 
the results.!: He had peculiar opportunities of information, for, 
a Greek by birth,! he had: been sent to Rome as a hostage after 
the; second Macedopian war, and attached himself to the person 
of ‘Saipio Africanus, the younger, and was present at the destruction 
of ,Gartliage. _ He states that he made long journeys through Gaul, 
Spain,iand Africa with the object of ascertaining their geographi- 
ca},,,positiop.His narrative ends with the taking of Corinth 
B.\C..107, but as the author lived twenty years longer, the latest 
data, of| hia: geographical information may Le placed at 180 B. C. 
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He had devoted one volume to Geography, but it is lost, and only 
known to us by citation in Strabo ; however, in his history he clearly 
was fully alive to the importance of correct geographical statements, 
From him we hear, for the first time, of the Pyrenees and the 
Alps: over the latter he describes the pass traversed by Hannibal 
and three other great passes. He had sound views with regard to 
the Hadriatic, and describes the Egnatian way which connects 
that sea with the Aigean. He had visited Byzantium, and des- 
cribes the advantages of the position of that city; he had good 
information regarding the Euxine Sea, the Palis Mzotis and the 
so-called Cimmerian Bosphorus, which united them. He mentions 
incidentally the establishment of the Gauls, or Galatians, in Phrygia, 
which is an interesting ethnological fact. In Africa, owing to the 
conquest of Carthage, and the alliance with Massinissa, king of 
Numidia, his knowledge had been greatly enlarged. Pliny mentions 
that he made an exploration beyond the the Pillars of Hercules 
down the west coast of. Africa, but this part of his narrative has 
erished, and Pliny’s allusion to it is very indistinct, 

While the progress of Roman conquest was enlarging the 
knowledge of Europe, the knowledge of Eastern Asia was on the 
way to extinction by the rise of the Parthian monarchy, which, 
by the occupation of Mesopotamia, placed an insuperable barrier 
to all further progress. The Greek settlements of Bactria and 
India were cut off for ever, and gradually succumbed to more 

owerful invaders. ‘here may bave been an intercourse across 
the Continent by caravans, but from this time forward India was 
a sealed book to Europe,-except as far as scanty information reach- 
ed by the way of the Red Sea. Strabo quotes from other Greek 
authors, such as Appollodorus, the grammarian, who wrote a com- 
mentary on the catalogue of ships in the Iliad, and a geogra- 
phical treatise in Iambic verse, possibly to assist the memory in 
places of education. He mentions also Demetrius of Scepsis, 
who wrote a treatise in thirty books upon the catalogue of Trojan 
allies. He lived near the reputed site of Ilium, and was the first 
to doubt its identity with the Homeric city; and both he and 
Apollodorus mistrusted the Geography of Homer. To him suc- 
ceeded Agatharchides, the author of several geographical treatises, 
known to us only by their mention by the patriarch Photius 
in his Myriabiblion. He was tutor to king Ptolemy Soter II., 
about 120 BC., and had every opportunity of informing himself 
with regard to the Red Sea, and fortunately Photius bas made an 
abstract of both these books. His notices of the Ethiopian tribes 
in the interior of Africa are quoted by all subsequent authors. To 
him succeeded Artemidorus, who lives only in the quotations of 
Strabo. He appears to have been highly esteemed, to have 
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systematised existing knowledge, and to have been accurate in 
details of distances and dimensions. Scymnus Chius, in the last 
century before our era, has the credit of having composed a little com- 
pendium of geography in Iambic verse, which has come down to our 
time. It is only a long fragment of a much greater work, and it is 
stated that it was composed in Iambics to help the memory, It is a 
worthless production, as the author consulted authorities of all 
periods, and instead of representing the geographical knowledge 
of his own day, has left a jumble of confused statements. In addi- 
tion to these mere compilers of the knowledge of others to this 
period can be credited one voyage, made solely for purposes of 
exploration, the narrative of which is found in the fragments of 
an author named Posidonius, quoted by Strabo. Eudoxus, a 
native of Asia Minor, happened to visit Egypt, and met an 
Indian captive, who had been wrecked in the Red Sea. Under 
the guidance of this man, Eudoxus made two voyages to India, 
and brought back a valuable cargo. He also penetrated toa 
certain point down the east coast of Africa, but no particulars 
are given. He also made a voyage down the west coast, but the 
narrative of Posidonius breaks off abruptly. The only fact 
recorded by him is that the languages spoken by the Ethiopians 
visited by him, both of whom were certainly north of the Equator, 
were the same: this fact can be predicated to a certain extent 
as true south of the Equator, but, unless there is a great 
displacement of races, not of the north. The inference formed 
by both Eudoxus and Posidonius was that Africa could be cir- 
cumnavigated. The evidence hardly supported this sanguine 
statemeat, but we see how clearly both the great discoveries 
of later years, the circumnavigation of Africa, and the globe 
were distinctly anticipated by writers before the Christian era. 
Geographical discovery still followed, as the handmaid of the 
Roman conquest: Sallust’s account of the war with Jugurtha, 
supplies us with a certain amount of information regarding Africa. 
At this time we hear, in Plutarch’s life of Sertorius, of the 
Atlantic Islands, known fancifully in the poets and the im- 
inations of the antients, as the islands of the Blest, or the 
Fortunate Islands, which can be identified with Madeira and 
the Canary Islands, The campaigns of Pompey and Lucullus 
in Spain and Asia Minor had opened out new routes and 
revealed the interiors of new countries. Lucullus led the Roman 
arms for the first time across the range of Mount Taurus, the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, and reached the eastern limits 
of the Empire. For many centuries Mesopotamia became the 
battle-field of the Romans and their neighbours, the Parthians 
and Persians, and Armenia was again opened out to the ex- 
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plorer. Judea and Jerusalem were now occupied. All these 
wars were narrated by Posidonius, a philosopher of distinction, 
and a friend of Cicero and Pompey. All his works have 
perished, but he is the author to whom Strabo most frequently 
refers, as his authority on geographical details. He made an 
independent attempt to determine the circumference of the 
earth on scientific grounds, based on the comparative altitude of 
the star Canopus at Alexandria and Rhodes; the conclusion 
he arrived at, was not very wrong, but his data as to the lati- 
tudes of the two places, and their)distance from each other were 
egregiously incorrect, though the errors corrected each other. 
Unfortunately he was led to correct one side of his calculation, 
and in consequence to reduce the circumference of the world 
to three-fourths of its actual dimension, and by a strange fatality 
this conclusion was accepted by all later geographers, and even by 
the great astronomer, Ptolemy. It is curious to find Posidonius, 
like his predecessor Eratosthenes, remarking that any one set- 
ting out from the west with an east wind would sail to India. 
He was the first Greek writer, who had a clear idea of the 
tides, which he ascribes to the moon; and from him we learn 
that tin was brought across France from Britain to Marseilles, 

The commentaries of Julius Cesar, like the Anabasis of 
Xenophon, is one of the books which the world would not 
willingly have lost. It reveals to us Gaul, Britain, and a por- 
tion of Germany: A Roman army reached the Rhine, and crossed 
the Straits of Dover, and we hear for the first time of the River 
Thames. He ascertained the fact that the nights in the later 
summer were shorter in Britain, the climate more temperate, 
and the cold in winter less severe, than in Gaul. He remarks 
the fact that in his time the Germans were perpetually press- 
ing upon the Gauls, and tending to establish themselves across 
the Rhine, contrary to what had been the tendency previously. 
In the eastern campaign of Antony, we find the first notice 
of Palmyra. The Roman Empire was now completed under 
Augustus, and there was no escape for a Roman citizen beyond 
these limits. The. mountaineers of the Alps had been gradually 
subdued. The Ister was the northern boundary, and ‘l'omi, to 
which place Ovid was banished, was the outpost of civilization. 
Beyond were the Dacians, the Bastarne, and the Sarmatians, 
nomads, and only half-civilized, and their geographical limits im- 
perfectly ascertained. The Rhine was the boundary of Gaul. No 
attempt was made to invade Britain. In Asia the Euphrates 
had become the boundary. The Emperor Augustus received 
an embassy from a king of India, about (B.C. 20). It is 
mentioned by Strabo and Dion Cassius and other later writers. 
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Two naked facts are recorded, that they brought with them a 
living tiger, the first seen at Rome, and that one of their number, 
Calanos from Barygaza, now Bhroch on the west coast, burnt 
himself alive at Athens upon some _ philosophic principle. 
Whether this embassy came by land through Parthia, or by 
sea, is disputed. Augustus in the Ancyrean tablet mentions 
that repeated missions had been sent to him from India; and 
Nicolaus vf Damascus, whom Strabo quotes, states that he had 
himself seen and conversed with the envoys. He was a con- 
temporary of Strabo, and the fact of the embassy must have 
been notorious, and cannot be gainsayed. 

The Romans had heard about this time, in a vague manner, of 
China. Silk had found its way to Rome, and become an article 
of luxury. A line in Virgil’s Geogics is the earliest allusion to 
the Seres, and it conveys a clear, though mistaken allusion, to 
silk, and the material of which it was composed. Whether this 
silk found its way by sea or by laud, we cannot say. Until 
the time of Pliny it was believed that the silk was stripped 
from the leaves of trees, and it looks as if the country of Seren- 
dip and the cinnamon bark were indicated. . 

It is rather a surprise to find that no Roman authors of note 
devoted themselves to geography, or felt an interest in describing 
the empire which their arms had won. Cornelius Nepos and 
Sallust paid attention to the geographical portion of their 
works, but made no extension to our knowledge. The most 
important contributor was Juba, the second of the two kings of 
Numidia, in North Africa. He had been brought up at Rome and 
became the friend of Augustus, who restored to him his father’s 
dominions. He availed himself of his great opportunities to 
write a description of Africa, which has unfortunately perished, 
but is frequently cited by Pliny, who clearly made more use of 
him than these citations. Of the interior he knew little or nothing, 
and a specimen of his knowledge is his wonderful theory ‘of the 
source of the Nile in a mountain of Mauretania; wlience ‘it 
flowed for many days underground. THe' had’ made’ ‘diligent: in- 
quiries regarding the Fortunate’ Islands; ‘and mentios among 
their names Cataria, which’ he fancifully derives from the abind- 
ance of dogs ‘on iit. It is remarkable that ‘Strabo’ had never 
heard of Juba’s treatises. Whether hé wrote in Greek or Latin, 
is uncertain, probably the latter. ; | 

‘But the! Romans constructed roads in every part of their 
dominions, put ‘up milestones, and drew up itineraries, ' which 
must have: been remarkable additions to geographical knowledge. 
None of those constructed at this date have come down to us, 
but there is no doubt that théy existed. M. Agrippa, the friend 
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of Augustus, caused a map of the whole world, as then known, 
to be set up in the portico of Octavia at Rome, with a detailed 
statement of the djstances and the area. Pliny speake of this 
in high terms of admiration. This was not the only instance 
of 2 map on the walls of a temple ; and we gather from a line 
of Propertius, that at schools maps were painted on boards, ani 
that geography was considered to be part of the education of 
Roman youths, Augustus ordered a census to be made of the 
population of the empire, and this must have led to the ac- 
cumulation of much statistical information. In this reign Alius 
Gallus made his celebrated expedition into Arabia, which is re- 
corded by Strabo. Petronius invaded Ethiopia, and defeated Queen 
Candace : this is also recorded by Strabo. Cornelius Balbus con- 
ducted an expedition into the interior of Africa against the Gara- 
mantes, and penetrated as far as the modern Ghadamis and Fezzan. 
Pliny givesa full account but itis remarkable that Strabo, though 
he alludes to the triumph of Balbus, has no detailed information. 
Dion Cassius is also silent; but Virgil, in his famous line in the 
sixth A€neid, has made the name of the Garamantes, a convenient 
word for his metre, famous to all time. Drusus, the step-son of 
Augustus, was the first who conducted the Roman armies to tlie 
River Elbe . after bis death his brother Tiberius advanced by 
land to the Elbe, while the fleet sailed round to the mouth, and 
ascended it . this was their first appearance in the Northern Sea, 
and Augustus alludes to it in his. Ancyrean tablet. It is not 
clear whether the Cimbrian promontory, or Jutland, was then 
discovered. - However, the defeat of Guintilius Varus, and the 
destruction of three legions somewhere in Hanover, changed the 
whole aspect of affairs, and was never retrieved. Though Germa- 
nicus, nephew of the Emperor Tiberius, earned a great reputation, 
and asserted that he had subdued all the nations between the 
Rhine and the Elbe, as a fact, he himself never reached the Elbe. 
Passing by Diodorus Siculus, who added nothing to geography, 
we come to the great work of Strabo, which has. survived to our 
time, and is the greatest work of antiquity, both in its conception 
and execution. It represents the high level mark of geogra- 
phical knowledge at the time of the death of the Emperor Augustus, 
and the completion of his task of consolidating the Empire. 
Strabo was a Greek, of the town of Amasia, in Pontus in Asia 
Minor: he was probably educated at Alexandria or Rome: he 
visited Greece, Italy, and Egypt ; he accompanied At¢lius Galius 
in a voyage up the Nile to Syene and Philoe. On his return to 
his native city he composed a great historical work, and, when 
that was completed, be commenced his geographical treatise, 
which he describes as colossal. It was not actually completed 
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till A. D. 19. His residence in so remote a city as Amasiain 
Pontus may account for contemporary works, such as that of 
Juba, having escaped his knowledge, ard will also explain the 
comparative neglect with which his work was received; as it is 
not even alluded to by Pliny, who lived half a century later. 
We may indeed be thankful that it has come down to us, as it 
is one of the most important works produced by any Greek or 
Reman writer. It was the first attempt ata general treatise on 
geography, as he conceived the idea of mathematical, physical, 
political, and historical subdivisions of the subject. It isa re- 
markable phenomenon that Strabo accepted as truth all the 
legendary Homeric geography, and treated the works of Herodotus 
with contempt. When he differed from Eratosthenes, he was 
generally wrong : he was too hasty in rejecting Pytheas. Singu- 
larly enough, he had very sound geological views, and his philoso- 
phical mind suggested the obvious consideration that, as the 
known world occupied only one-third of the circumference of the 
globe, there might be in that space two or more habitable worlds, 
with the inhabitants of whom, being of a different race, the 
geographer had no concern. Seneca, in his famous passage in 
the Medea, must have caught up the echo of some such sugges- 
tion as this. He still believes the Caspian to communicate with 
the Northern Ocean. His knowledge of Britain was only that 
supplied by Julius Cwsar : he mentions Ierne, but totally discredits 
Thule, and other islands round Britain. From some of his des- 
criptions it is clear that he wrote with a map before him, and with 
regard to Vesuvius he makes the sagacious observation, that it 
had the appearance of having once been a volcano ; he did not 
suspect how very soon afterwards it would re-establish its credit. 
As to his knowledge of nearer India, it had not progressed beyond 
that possessed by Eratosthenes. Of further India and the Indian 
Archipelago he had heard absolutely nothing, and his allusion to 
the Seres is such as clearly shows that he believed them to be 
an Indian tribe. Notwithstanding the great increase of the 
trade to India, which he admits, he knew nothing of the Indian 
Ocean, on éither the African or the Arabian side, The Southern 
Horn, or Cape Guardafui, was still the limit of the known world, 
and of the outer coast of Araoia he knew nothing. He adds 
nothing to our knowledge of Africa, which, excluding Egypt, 
he still calls Lybia, the term Africa being restricted to the 
Province of Carthage, and used only by the Latin authors. 

In the half century which intervened betwixt Strabo, the great 
Greek geographer, and Pliny the elder, the great Latin descriler 
of Nature, which period includes the reign of the Roman Emperors 
from Augustus to Vespasian, the Empire had been enlarged. 
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Claudius had invaded in person, and conquered Britain : Tacitus 
mentions Londinium as an emporium of trade, butstill the legion- 
aries bad at first objected to embark on an enterprize which 
would lead them beyond the limits of the known world. To the 
south a Roman General had forced his way over the ranges of 
Mount Atlas in Africa. In this period Hippalus, a Greek mariner, 
who had observed the regularity of the monsoons, was bold 
enough to make use of them, and steer a direct course to India 
from the coast of Arabia. This practice became completely 
established before the time of Pliny, and the anoymous author 
of the Periplus of the Erythroean Sea. Pomponius Mela, a 
Spaniard, almost the.only extant Latin Geographer, lived in this 
period : his work is very compendous, but is quoted by Pliny, which 
indicates that it was valued in his day. We find in hima new 
and remarkable conception. Starting upon the basis, that the 
habitable world was surrounded by the ocean, he lays down as 
a fact the existence of another habitable world, or antichthon, 
in the southern temperate zone, but unknown and inaccessible, 
and strange to say, he seemed to indicate Taprobane, or Ceylon, 
as part of this new continent. He is singularly deficient in 
critical judgment, as he quotes all the idle stories of early geo- 
graphers, which had long been abandoned by more sober authors. 
Pliny, the elder, was an Italian, a friend of Vespasian and 
Titus ; he was in command of the fleet at Misenum A. D. 79, 
when the eruption of Vesuvius took place, and he lost his life in 
his anxiety to examine too closely the surprising pheno- 
mena. He had all his life been accumulating vast mate- 
rials for his- History of Nature, and at a comparatively 
advanced age, after writing several other books, he devoted 
himself to this great work, which has survived to our time, It 
is a vast compilation, but devoid of critical judgment, or philoso- 
phical arrangement. There is a total absence of a scientific com- 
prehension of the great subject. The Latin mind was essentially 
inferior to the Greek in this particular. Pliny gives dry catalogues 
of the names of cities and physical features: thé subject, which had 
almost risen to the rank of a romance in the skilful treatment 
of the Greek, shrunk into the narrow, though perhaps more correct, 
shape of a dictionary in the hands of the Romanus. He clearly had 
a map before him, and follows the outline, aud makes no attempt 
to assign latitudes or longitudes. Still the extent of information 
supplied by him far exceeds that of his predecessors. ‘The system of 
Roman administration had furnished statistical details. He knew 
better than to suppose that a branch of the Ister could flow into 
the Hadriatic, but he still upholds the old fable of the Rhipoean 
Mountains and the Hyperboreans, north of the Palus Meotis 
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Tue fleet of Augustus had penetrated beyond the Cimbrian pro- 
montory, or Jutland, into the Baltic, but his knowledge ceased 
there, and he was so entirely devoid of critical judgment that 
he quotes the names of tribes mentioned centuries before by 
Herodotus, and long before totally ignored by the more cautious 
Grecian geographers. He had a dim vision of a great island 
to the north, of unknown extent, and said to form another quar- 
ter of the world, called Scandinavia, and this is the first mention 
of that great name. We read in his pages for the first time of 
Albion and Hibernia, the Silures and the islands of the Orcades, 
the Hebrides, Mona and Vectis, unquestionably the Isle of Wight. 
Strange to say, though he had filled the office of Procurator of 
Spain, he still connects the Cassiterides, abounding with tin. 
with that country, and not with England. Palmyra had risen to 
importance in his time. Judga had been conquered: the mystery 
of the Caucasus range had been solved, for he-mentions the pass 
of Dariel, the Caucasian gates ; he still adhered to the error that 
the Caspian Sea was an inlet of the great Northern Ocean, though 
he had found out about the route taken by the overland trade 
from India tothe Caspian. His knowledge of India had certain- 
ly advanced, and he mentions the chief confluents of the river 
Ganges, and we can recognize the Jamna, the Keyn, the Chambal, 
the Kosi, and the Son, or Hiranyabahu, which are mentioned as two 
separate streams. We hear from him of the new, but established, 
sea route across the Indian Ocean from Cape Fartak on the coast 
of Arabia to the coast of India, which ‘he gives with correctness, 
as it is confirmed by the Periplus of the Erythroean Sea, which will 
be noticed further on. The knowledge of Taprobane, or Ceylon, 
had been remarkably increased by the circumstance of a ship 
having been carried away, in the reign of the Emperor Claudius, 
from the coast of Arabia by north winds, and driven to a port in 
the Islard of Ceylon, where the king showed hospitality to the 
strangers, and sent four envoys in return to Rome, from whom 
Plinv professes to have obtained his knowledge, which, however, 
is both erroneous and unintelligible. Perhaps his means of oral 
interchange of ideas with the Sinhalese envoy was as imperfect 
as that of geographers of the present age with the envoys of 
king Mtesa of Uganda from Victoria Nyanza, In Africa he 
mentions Adulis in Ethiopia, famous for its inscription, subse- 

uently copied by Cosmas Indicopleustes ; it was situated outside 
the limits of the Roman Empire at the time of its widest extent, 
and was rising in importance since the time of Strabo, who does 
not mention it. He had made no progress in the knowledge of 
the interior of Africa, and clung to the idea of the Southern 
Ocean being at a moderate distance from Meroe. This baseless 
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theory compelled hii to accept the still more strange notion of 
Juba, whom he quotes, that the stream of the River Niger, of 
which he had unquestionably obtained correct information, was 
the upper course of the River Nile, which flowed eastward. He 
records the fact of the discovery of the Fortunate Islands, the Roman 
expedition across the Atlas, the exploration of Ethiopia, and the 
upper course of the River Nile, and the campaign against the 
Garamantes. His final conclusion is startling, that Europe is 
nearly as big again as Asia and more than twice as large as Africa. 
It has already been remarked, that he! never alludes to the exis- 
tence of Strabo’s great work, which was completed before he was 
born. 

Very nearly contemporary with Pliny was the anonymous trea- 
tise known as the Periplus of the Erythroean Sea, which is a manu- 
al for the instruction of navigators in that sea, in the widest sense 
of the word—not only the Red Sea, but the coasts of Africa outside 
the Straits of Babelmandeb, as far as they were known, the coasts 
of Arabia and India, down to the extremity of the Malabar Coast, 
with a few notices of the more distant parts of India and one of 
China. It is obvious that the writer was a Greek merchant of 
Alexandria in Egypt, and his statements, intended solely for pur- 

oses of business, are among the most satisfactory and trust- 
worthy that have come down tous. His knowledge of the east 
African Coast had extended twelve hundred geographical miles, 
and reached as far as the Island of Zanzibar. Beyond that 
nothing was known, but it was presumed that the coast trended 
away to the west, in-obedienee to the theory which had fixed itself 
in the minds of men, that Africa was circumnavigable ; but it was 
a great advance to get south of the Equator. Of the trading ports 
on both sides of the Red Sea he had good accounts, but of the 
Persian Gulf he was ignorant. He traces the south Coast of 
Arabia, and, crossing the mouth of the Persian Gulf, he proceeds 
eastward, till he comes to a country which he calis Scythia, and 
the mouths of the River Indus. This mention of Scythia is a 
singular confirmation of the fact, established by other proofs, of 
the Greek dominion in Bactria having been overrun by Sevthi- 
ans, who had worked their way down the Valley of the Indus. 
He then proceeds southward to Barygaza, the great emporium of 
Western India, the modern Bhroch. 

He mentions that Greek draclmas of the kings of Bactria were 
still current in the market, which is a singular confirmation of 
facts otherwise discovered: in modern times hundreds of large 
gold coins, as fresh as if just from the mint, with the image of 
Nero, have been found lower down, near Cannanore, and coins of 
Julius, Augustus. and Tiberius Cesar have been found much further 
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inland. This indicates a commerce in existence at the time of the 
Periplus. Imperfect as is the allusion to India, it is interest- 
ing to find the country now known as the Dakkan called 
Dachinabades, whichis very nearly the correct name iu Sanskrit. 
When the author describes the west coast of India, he mentions 
a place called Comar, or Comari, which we unhesitatingly recog- 
nise as Cape Comorin, tlie southern promontory of India. Now 
the derivation of this word is unquestionably Kumari, the Virgin, 
from a temple dedicated to the Goddess Durga: thus we have 
an important epoch fixed, that at a period anterior to the date 
of the Periplus, and long enough to fix a notorious name ona 
headland, the Arian race had penetrated to the most southern 
pee of India, carrying with them Brahminical religion and 

anskrit language, The author of the Periplus undertakes to 
trace the coast onward to the river Ganges, and, though he 
alludes to pearls, pepper, and tortoise shell, and Taprobane with 
the name of Palzsimundus, yet clearly he writes no longer from 
proper knowledge, but mere hearsay. Here we see the first 
glimmering of the idea of a country more eastern than the Ganges, 
described as the Island of Chryse, which later on developed itself 
into the Golden Chersonese of Ptolemy, identified with the penin- 
sula of Indo-China or Further India: he alludes to the export 
of muslin fabrics. 

We hear dimly of a country called Thina, lying up to the 
north, where the sea coast ends, from which was exported silk, 
both raw and spun, and woven: these were carried overland 
through Bactria, and down the Ganges to the west-coast of India, 
Here we can trace the two different routes, by which exports were 
made from China to India, for we have reached the real China 
at last. As stated above, it looks very much as if the term. Seres 
was connected with Serendip, or Ceylon. In both the above routes 
the exports from China to India were by land, and no idea of a 
sea-route is indicated: one of these land routes from China to 
Bactria would be the well known route over the Pamir, the other 
vid Tibet, over the ranges of the Himéalaya into the basin of the 
Ganges, which still exists, though obstructed by the policy. of 
Tibetan exclusiveness. The author evidently is in a mist as to the 
exact position of China, but to our present knowledge bis state- 
ments are quite reconcileable. We have to thank kim for a 
thoroughly honest, and most remarkable book. 

Dionysius Periegetes has left a poem .in 1200 Hexameter lines, 
giving a succint account of the world and all the particulars which 
a man of education, not a traveller, should know: This poem repre- 
sents the knowledge of the cultivated class ata period which from 
intrinsic evideuce Is fixed at.the reign of Domitian. He evidently 
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was deficient in the historic sense, for he places the same value upon 
the conquests in the east of Bacchus, as of Alexander, He 
attaches importance to the Indian promontory, as the extreme 
eastern limit of the world, and tells us that Bacchus put up 
columus, where Ganges pours its white waters to the’ Nyscean 
shore, just as Hercules put up columns at the extreme limit of 
the west. He alludes to the Seres, as a Scythian tribe, evidently 
confusing the transmitter of the silk with the original unknown 
producer. He still gave credence to the notion that the Caspian 
Sea was but a gulf of the Northern Ocean. He mentions the 
Alani, who were on their march westwards to work the downfall of 
Rome, and in this poem we hear for the first time the terrible name 
of the Hun, on the east side of the Caspian. He notices Chryse, 
the golden isle at the rising of the sun, and Taprobane, the Mother 
of Elephants. During the decline of the Roman Empire this little 
Greek poem became very popular, was twice translated into Latin 
verse, paraphrased, commentated upon by Eustathius, who com- 
mented upon Homer in the twelfth century of our era. When 
letters were revived in Europe, it was used as a manual, and was 
actually studied at Oxford down to a recent period. And yet the 
idea presented of the world by the poet is as hazy as that which 
could be extracted from a London lady, or a Dorsetshire clown, 
at the present day, and the map of the world formed upon the 
data supplied by the text, when it is remembered that this must 
have been the prevailing notion from the time of Vespasian to 
the time of Vasco di Gama, is lamentable to look upon. 

Tacitus, the historian,. was son-in-law of Agricola, who cir- 
cumuavigated Scotland and proved that Britain was an island, 
In his life cf Agricola, and his Germania, he fills in details of the 
geographical picture, without adding to the breadth of knowledge. 
He had heard of vast islands in the northern sea, among which 
he locates the Suiones, or Swedes. Beyond them was asluggish 
sea, and the light of the setting sun was prolonged till it mingled 
with that of sunrise. No doubt his contemporaries believed the 
former, and doubted the latter of these phenomena, 

The Emperor Trajan extended*the limits of the Empire beyond 
the Danube, and left upon the Iron Gates his inscription to record 
this fact, and the language of Roumania remains as nearly the 
only record of the Roman Colony: the bridge on the Danube 
has been swept away. In Trajan’s time, about 107 A.D., according 
to Dio Cassius, an embassy from India came to Rome, His 
conquests in Mesopotamia enlarged the geographical knowledge 
of that country and Armenia. His successor, Hadrian, spent 
many years in a grand tour over his dominions. One little work 
of that period has survived, being the Periplus of the Euxine 
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sea by Arrian, who was himself Governor of Cappadocia and 
Pontus, which has the united merit of an official report and 
a geographical treatise, written by a competent man from his own 


proper knowledge. 
He mentions having a full view of Mount Caucasus from his 


ship, aad some audacious antiquarian pointed out to him the rock 
to which Prometheus was attached. We in our travels have 
often listened to indications, equally mendacious, though made in 


good faith by an over credulous narrator. 
In the long peacefu) reigns of the Antonines, no doubt, com- 


mercial intercourse extended, of which we have two evideuces, 
Aurelian Victor alludes to an embassy from the Indians and 
Bactrians, and the Annals of the Chinese Empire have revealed 
the fact that in A.D. 166 an Ambassador from Antun, king 
of Tathsin, the name by which the Roman empire had long 
been kuown to the Chinese, reached the Court of the Chinese 
Emperor. 

During this period lived, and wrote, a geographer of eminence 
who has been hardly dealt with by time, and whom we know only 
by quotations: his name was Marinus, and he was native of 
‘'yre. He had profited by the long peace of the Roman Empire 
and the wide spread of knowledge, and his advance beyond the 
level of the geography of Plivy is very considerable. The great 


geographer Ptolemy lived at nearly the same period, and must 
have been largely indebted to his predecessor, but we cannot 
specify the extent of the debt. He wasa man of great diligence 
and sound critical acumen. He mentions that a Roman ex- 


pedition succeeded in crossing the Sahara and reached the 
Sudan, or Negro land, but the exact point is uncertain. He had 
received remarkable information of the caravan route over the 
Pamir to the silk-producing countries; he had realized the exis- 
tence of a Further India, or the Golden Chersonese, and a con- 
siderable eastern extension beyond that: he had also ascer- 
tained that the Eastern Coast of Africa extended south of the 

uator and that apparently the coast line beyond that had uo 
limit: to the north he admitted the existence of Thule, and the 
fact of its being within the Arctic zone. All these considerations 
forced upon him the necessity of giving the habitable world a 
length and a breadth far exceeding the moderate views of Eratosthe- 
nes; but the undoubted truth of the facts that urged him to this 
conclusion, was so shrouded by the exaggerations and inaccura- 
cies of his calculations of the latitude and longitude that he 
fell into stupendous errors, which were only partly corrected by 
his successor, Ptolemy, aud which were destined, centuries later, 
to have such a deep influeuce on the extension of geographical 
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knowledge to the west. Ptolemy nobly admits that he made 
the work of his predecessor the basis of his own; had he not 
done so, no one would have heard of the great learning and 
intelligence of Mariuus of Tyre. 

With Claudius Ptolemy, a native of Egypt, who lived at Alex- 
andria in the middle of the second century of the Christian era, 
the geographical knowledge of the Antients reached its high- 
est level. It is difficult to say whether he was more renowned as 
a geographer or as an astronomer. He undertook to reform the 
map of the world, and not, like Strabo, to give a physical 
description of the world; he wished to construct that map on 
sound scientific or astronomical principles. Unfortunately the 
number of astronomical observations was too small for the pur- 
pose, and he had to supplement the deficiency by calculations based 
upon itineraries: he fell into the snare of clothing the result of 
such unscientific material in a scientific form, giving the latitude 
and longitude of every place, though ‘they had not been determined | 
by observations, and this fact must be borne in mind, when too 
much stress is laid upon the authority of his maps. A modern 
geographer takes care to indicate the process by which he arrives at 
couclusions, whether by scientific observations, or mere calculations. 
Ptolemy did not take this precaution: his scientific garb is merely 
a specious disguise of arbitrary conclusions drawn from uncertain 
data. Six books out of the eight consist entirely of tables of 
latitudes and longitudes of places for the purpose of enabling 
any reader to construct amap. His work assumed the form, but 
the form only,-of tables of scientific observations. The measure- 
ment of longitude by time was beyond the power of his contem- 
poraries. His method of preparing his maps was, however, far 
in advance of his predecessors. 

When we consider the extent of geographical knowledge evidenc- 
ed in his work, we have to recollect the long peaceful years of ad- 
ministration of the Roman Provinces which had passed since the 
time of Pliny the elder, some particulars of which have been al- 
ready alluded to. His conceptions, with regard te Europe were 
in the main correct, though deformed by strange and inexplicable 
blunders : he falls into error with regard to the great rivers flowing 
into the Euxine, though he is the first correctly to indicate the 
Volga. He cleaves to the old error with regard to the Rhipean moun- 
tains, but he knew that the Caspian was an inland sea, thus shaking 
off the error of centuries. The Jaxartes, according to him, flowed 
into the Caspian, as well as the Oxus. He had clearer views of the 
vast extent of Scythia, or Russia in Asia, and some dim idea of the 
land of the Seres, the emporium of the silk trade, beyond Scythia, 
and south of the Seres was the land of the Since or Thine, the 
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capital of which was Cattigara, and mariners had attained this 
country by a sea route. He strangely misconceived the shape of 
the pevinsula of India, and the size of Ceylon. Beyond the Golden 
Chersonese he, by a strange error, makes the coast trend to the 
south, and prolongs it indefinitely, as the southern boundary of the 
Indian Ocean, till it joins the Continent of Africa, south of the 
Equator. The Indian Ocean thus becomes an internal sea, like 
the Mediterranean, but with no outlet. It is clear that some account 
had reached him of the long’ Peninsula of Malacca, and the still 
longer chain of islands of the Indian Archipelago, trending to the 
south and believed to be continuous land, and fancy had supplied 
the rest, as a further expansion of the idea of an Antichthon 
started by Pomponius Mela, 

With regard to Africa a value has been assigned to the 
statements of Ptolemy far beyond their real deserts, Start- 
ing from Egypt, he traces the Nile back to the island, or 
rather peninsula, of Meroe, formed by the junction of two rivers, 
Beyond that navigation was impeded then, as now, by the vege- 
tation. But Ptolemy had heard from traders, probably by way 
of Abyssinia, of a lake, from which the Biue Nile had its 
source, though he still deemed the White Nile to be the main 
stream. From Rhapta on the east coast of Africa, near Zanzibar, 
he had picked up information of two equatorial kes, giving 
birth to two branches of the headwaters of the Nile, and had 
depicted it in his map. In these last days two such lakes have 
been discovered, and the Nile may be said to have its source in 
one, and pass through the other. He had also heard of a range 
of mountains so lofty that they were covered with snow, which 
he called the Mountains of the Moon. In these last days 
two snow covered mountains to the east of the Nile basin 
have been discovered. As regards both lakes and mountains, 
there has been a wonderful confirmation of the truth of the 
reports collected by the geographer, but in neither case had 
they been correctly entered on the map, nor any pretence made 
of a scientific delineation. Ptolemy assumed incorrectly that 
the lakes were fed by the snow of the mountains, and correctly 
that the river was fed by the lakes. In neither case had he 
any accurate means of information. 

So also he names the Gir and the Nigir as rivers of the 
interior, but his statement is far from -clear. A false ety- 
mology has given rise to the idea that the river of Timbuktoo, 
known as the Joliba, and Quarra, must necessarily be the so- 
called Niger, or Black River, because the inhabitants are black, 
Tle name has now become inseparably connected with that river, 
but it is doubtful whether the Gir and Nigir of Ptolemy were 
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not quite distinct from the river of Timbuktoo, and north of 
the Sahara. Any argument based upon the latitudes and 
longitudes assigned by Ptolemy falls to the ground after a con- 
sideration of the method adopted by him of assigning them to 
places of which he had absolutely no scientific information. He 
appears not to have been aware of the existence of the Sahara 
betwixt Goetulia and the Sudan. His information with regard 
to the west coast of Africa is equally unsatisfactory, and can- 
not be reconciled with existing geographical features. We are 
left in total uncertainty. 

On the whole, Ptolemy’s high character as an astronomer, 
and the speciously scientific mode of marshalling his facts, has 
led many, up toa late date, to place a much higher value on his 
statements than can be warranted by the imperfection of his 
materials. ‘he plan which he had proposed to himself, was a 
noble one, but it was one which could be realized only in days 
like our own, when there is an abundance of opportunity of cor- 
recting estimates of distance by actual observations. It is a 
singular fact, that the exaggerated prolongation which he made 
of the continent of Asia towards the east, had necessarily the 
effect of greatly reducing the interval of unknown space lying 
between Eastern Asia and Western Europe; and this error was 
the parent of Columbus’ enterprise to fiud his way westward to 
Tnvia, and led to the discovery of America. 

If Ptolemy’s treatise superseded all previous works, it had 
also no successor. - The age of Roman literature, Greek or 
Latin, was passing away, and there is little further of the nature 
of discovery to record. At this period Clement of Alexander 
wrote about the Gymnosophists, and alludes to Buddha by name, 
thus implying an intimate knowledge of the religion of India. 
Dio Cassius, a contemporary author, records the invasion of 
Britain by the Emperor Septimus Severus. On the eastern 
frontier the Parthian gave way to the Persian dynasty, leading 
to renewed hostilities, and the shortlived splendour of Palmyra 
succeeded. In the time of the Emperor Julian we hear of 
another Embassy from the Divi and Serendivi, probably the 
Maldives and Ceylon. 

The writers whose works have survived to us, are not of 
great geographical importance, they are Pausanias, whose object 
was archwological ; Marcianus, who wrote the Periplus of the outer 
sea, and an anonymous fragment of the Stadiasmus of the 
Inner Sea, which is an original and valuable’ work. To these 
must be added the great Geographical Dictionary of Stephanus of 
Byzantium compiled “about the sixth century, of which only an 
epitome has survived. Among the Koman writers we may notice 
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Philostratus, author of the life of Apollonius of Tyana, whose 
date is fixed after the death of the Empress Julia Domina: 
whatever truth there may be in his romance of the visit-of his 
hero to India, still we have the fact of a certain degree of 
knowledge, however vague, of India, which has to be taken. into 
account. Solinus flourished in the third century, and first makes 
use of the term “ Mediterranean” for the inner sea: Ammianus 
Marcellinus, who chronicles the campaigns of Julia, aliudes to 
the Huns and Saraceni, or men of the East, In the fifth cen- 
tury lived Orosius, whose work had. the honour of being 
translated into Anglo-Saxon by King Alfred. The famous iti- 
neraries of Antonine and others are contributions to geography. 
Last on our list comes Cosmos Indicopleustes, a merchant, who 
had travelled over a great part of the world, and wrote his 
Topographia Christiania about (535 A. D.), He had all manner of 
queer notions, one of which was that the world was not a 
sphere, but a solid plane. He first mentioned the Sinaitic 
inscriptions, and copied the inscription of Adulis in Abyssinia, 
which has since perished. He speaks with distinctness of China, 
at the end of the world, but still visited by merchants. He still 
considered the Caspian as a Gulf of the Northern Sea. 

It may fairly be assumed from the histories of all nations 
that, when any country is described as excelling in marvellous 
beauty, or wealth, or surrounded with strange horror and awful 
physical phenomena, i¢ is unknown. All the tracts visited are 
found to resemble each other very much in general features, and 
to be habitable by man; and the human race is found to have 
the same structural conformation. In a period when the 
progress of knowledge is arrested, we find phenomena like load- 
stone rocks and men with heads under their shoulders in tracts 
which were fully described previously. India fell back into 
darkness after the time of Alexander, just as Kashgaria has 
fallen back since its re-conquest by the Chinese. On the other 
hand, the extreme Orient and Oceania with all their wonders 
have come into the clear light of day. We have had to give up 
with a sigh the Garden of Eden, and the cradle of the human 
race, as we can find no place for it. We know clearly what the 
author of the Acts of the Apostles meant by the Oikoumene, 
or habitable world of his time. We can appraise at their just 
value the boasts of Horace and Virgil, and other writers of the 
Augustan age, with regard to the Seres, the Garamantes, the 
Indi, the Scythes, and the dwellers on the Danube and the 
Euphrates. The Greeks threw the fascination of their genius 
round the tamest subjects. Homer's wanderings of Ulysses, 
Plato’s Atlautis, Herodotus’ wonderful stories, travellers’ tales, 
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told from mouth to mouth, and bold, but quite unsupported, 
theories of great astronomers, choked the steady progress of 
knowledge, which can only be maintained by heaping facts upon 
facts. The Romans, like ourselves, were a more prosaic and 
matter of fact people: they drew up itineraries and provincial 
maps for the use of the general and the administrator. So in 
India all the romance has died out before the inexorable re- 
quirements of the Collector ‘of Revenue, and the Police officer. 
Great cities which our forefathers, spoke of with respect and 
half-knowledge, live only in our memories as halting places of 
our soldiers, or head-quarters of our administrative districts. 

It is depressing to think that we have no new world to 
conquer in the old heroic fashion. We should indeed like to 
see a new Alexander conduct an army to Lassa, break up the 
Tibetan exclusiveness, and come out in the Provinces of Kansuh, 
and Szchuen of north China. Central Africa, Borneo, and 
Papua, have still to be traversed: the outline is drawn, but the 
details of the picture have to be filled up. We have no new 
Meridian line to draw like Eratosthenes, no new theory ofa 
Great Circle with three hundred and sixty degrees to pro- 
pound, like Hipparchus. We have no news to bring home like 
Pytheas and Hanno, which, after being disbelieved for cen- 
turies, will prove true, and no visions of countries beyond 
the Atlantic, the limit of the world, like Eratosthenes and 
Seneca. We sympathise with those early geographers, those 
great hearts, and wonderful intelligences with such limited means 
of locomotion and observation. How they must have yearned 
to know. who the nations were that were hidden from their 
sight 2 Who inhabited the southern Tropics and beyond, from 
whom no message had ever come? What were the Antipodes, 
and the Antichthon? For they knew from the conformation of 
the sphere, that there must be a pace, 
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Art. IL.-—-EURASIANS AND POOR EUROPEANS 
IN INDIA. 


“ HERE is a numerous class of subjects called half-castes 

“who require particular attention. They are excluded 
“ from the military and civil service, although many of them are 
“men of talent and education. It may gratify pride to consider 
“their energies inferior to those of their fathers, because there 
“is a shade of difference in their colour ; but man is everywhere 
“essentially the same, and national superiority seems to be pro- 
“ duced by artificial causes. Now they profess the same creed 
“as we do, our law are theirs, their passions are warmed by 
“the same education, and their souls expanded by similar refer- 
“ences to those landmarks of antiquity that urged their sires 
“to aim at immortality ; but they are sunk in their own estima- 
“tion, by seeing the road to ambition shut against them.” 

(“ Fifteen Years in India, or Sketches of a Soldier's Life, being 
an Aitempt to describe Persons and Things in various Parts of 
Hindustan. From the journal of an officer in Her Majesty’s 
service, Longman, Hunt & Co., London, 1822.) 

It is now nearly sixty years since the book in which these 
words occur was published, and it would not be impossible, or 
very difficult, were it needful, to set on record here the testimony 
of men well able to judge, in all services of the empire, to the high 
estimation iu which many members of the Eurasian community 
have been held for all those qualities which mark the best types 
of men of pure European extraction and education who have 
served India. On the other hand, while testimony of this order 
is ungrudingly tendered, there are high officials, men of long and 
varied Indian experience, such as Sir Ashley Eden and Sir Alexan- 
der Arbuthnot who, while holding in very high estimation the good 
qualities manifested by Eurasians and the solid and valuable work 
performed by many individuals, are yet impelled to declare, that 
“ the great defect in the character of men brought up in India,” 
as it has presented itself to them, “is the want of self-reliance, 
self-depeudence, a certain hardness of character that I may call 
backbone” (Sir Ashley Eden’s Address, St. Xavier’s College, De- 
cember 1878); and Sir Alexander Arbuthnot no less decisively 
says that the defects of the Anglo-Iudian character may be classed 
under two heads; first, a want of self-dependence and trust in 
themselves, and secondly, a seemingly constitutional aversion to 
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That has happened in India which has occurred in most lands 
and in all times, wherever and whenever two races at different 
stages of civilization have met. The races have mingled, and an 
amalgam has been produced possessing qualities akin to both. 
The question—and it is a most momentous one to men of English 
descent in India, and one that is only as yet in process of solution— 
is what part men of European extraction, born in India, and 
more or less completely educated there, shall take in the indus- 
trial and commerci:l development of India’s future, and in the 
civil, military, medical, and other great State departments of the 
empire. That they are weighted with many and grave retarding 
conditions in the struggle for a higher and a brigther future for 
their sons—conditions inherited, acquired, and, it may be, im- 

osed—no one who knows Eurasians will, we should think, be 
prepared to deny; and itis the influence these conditions may 
exercise in hindering Eurasians from acquiring for themselves 
and transmitting to succeeding generations a lot in life less 
hampered with difficulties, a character more stable and tenacious 
of purpose, and a determination to be, to do and dare, all that 
men may which, it, seems to us, all who have the interests of India 
at heart, and who labour for the well-being of Eurasians and poor 
Europeans, much more the community who suffer under them in 
the race of life, should employ every meaus in the training and 
education of the rising race to eradicate or minimise, 

Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English adventurers and settlers 
left behind -them—a race of men, which,—because of the less 
desirable qualities inherited from their mothers, their uninter- 
rupted contact and intercourse with natives, low class natives 
in many cases, as servants, during that period of life when the 
future character is formed and crystallized, and the want of 
that healthy rivalry and fellowship with the hardy race of 
their fathers, which their isolated position entailed,—grew up 
and transmitted to their children qualities which weighted 
them in no ordinary fashion in their struggle to acquire a living 
and keep their -footing with the hardier native races of India, 
and the descendants of their fathers’ race. The lax morality 
in which many were cradled, the enervating effects of the climate 
of the country on races of European extraction, and other 
causes, such as the tendency, which has manifested itself more or 
less markedly wherever a mixed race has been produced, for 
the pure race of the fathers to repfdiate the equality of the mixed 
one, in many instances to treat its members with indignity or 
scant courtesy—all these causes, and such as these, tended still 
further to burdew—Kurasians, and hedge them round with a mass 
of retarding conditions in their life’s progress, which in the case 
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Art. IL.-—EURASIANS AND POOR EUROPEANS 
IN INDIA, 


“ HERE is a numerous class of subjects called half-castes 

“ who require particular attention. They are excluded 
“from the military and civil service, although many of them are 
“men of talent and education. It may gratify pride to consider 
“their energies inferior to those of their fathers, because there 
“is a shade of difference in their colour ; but man is everywhere 
‘essentially the same, and national superiority seems to be pro- 
“duced by artificial causes. Now they profess the same creed 
“as we do, our law are theirs, their passions are warmed by 
“the same education, and their souls expanded by similar refer- 
“ences to those landmarks of antiquity that urged their sires 
“to aim at immortality ; but they are sunk in their own estima- 
“tion, by seeing the road to ambition shut against them.” 

(“ Fifteen Years in India, or Sketches of a Soldier's Life, being 
an Aitempt to describe Persons and Things in various Parts of 
Hindustan. From the journal of an officer in Her Majesty’s 
service, Longman, Hunt & Co., London, 1822.) 

It is now nearly sixty years since the book in which these 
words occur was published, and it would not be impossible, or 
very difficult, were it needful, to set on record here the testimony 
of men well able to judge, in all services of the empire, to the high 
estimation iu which many members of the Eurasian community 
have been held for all those qualities which mark the best types 
of men of pure European extraction and education who have 
served India. On the other hand, while testimony of this order 
is ungrudingly tendered, there are high officials, men of long and 
varied Indian experience, such as Sir Ashley Eden and Sir Alexan- 
der Arbuthnot who, while holding in very high estimation the good 
qualities manifested by Eurasians and the solid and valuable work 
performed by many individuals, are yet impelled to declare, that 
“ the great defect in the character of men brought up in India,” 
as it has presented itself to them, “is the want of self-reliance, 
self-depeudence, a certain hardness of character that I may call 
backbone” (Sir Ashley Eden’s Address, St. Xavier’s College, De- 
cember 1878); and Sir Alexander Arbuthnot no less decisively 
says that the defects of the Anglo-Iudian character may be classed 
under two heads; first, a want of self-dependence and trust in 
themselves, and secondly, a seemingly constitutional aversion to 


mauual labour. 
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That has happened in India which has occurred in most lands 
and in all times, wherever and whenever two races at different 
stages of civilization have met. The races have mingled, and an 
amalgam has been produced possessing qualities akin to both, 
The question—and it is a most momentous one to men of English 
descent in India, and one that is only as yet in process of solution— 
is what part men of European extraction, born in India, and 
more or less completely educated there, shall take in the indus- 
trial and commerci:l development of India’s future, and in the 
civil, military, medical, and other great State departments of the 
empire. That they are weighted with many and grave retarding 
conditions in the struggle fora higher and a brigther future for 
their sons—conditions inherited, acquired, and, it may be, im- 
posed—no one who knows Eurasians will, we should think, be 
prepared to deny; and itis the influence these conditions may 
exercise in hindering Eurasians from acquiring for themselves 
and transmitting to succeeding generations a lot in life less 
hampered with difficulties, a character more stable and tenacious 
of purpose, and a determination to be, to do and dare, all that 
men may which, it, seems to us, all who have the interests of India 
at heart, and who labour for the well-being of Eurasians and poor 
Europeans, much more the community who suffer under them in 
the race of life, should employ every means in the training and 
education of the rising race to eradicate or minimise, 

Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English adventurers and settlers 
left behind them_a race of men, which,—because of the less 
desirable qualities inherited from their mothers, their uninter- 
rupted contact and intercourse with natives, low class natives 
in many cases, as servants, during that period of life when the 
future character is formed and crystallized, and the want of 
that healthy rivalry and fellowship with the hardy race of 
their fathers, which their isolated position entailed,—grew up 
and transmitted to their children qualities which weighted 
them in no ordinary fashion in their struggle to acquire a living 
and keep their -footing with the hardier native races of India, 
and the descendants of their fathers’ race. The lax morality 
in which many were cradled, the enervating effects of the climate 
of the country on races of European extraction, and other 
causes, such as the tendency, which has manifested itself more or 
less markedly wherever a mixed race has been produced, for 
the pure race of the fathers to repfdiate the equality of the mixed 
one, in many instances to treat its members with indignity or 
Scant courtesy—all these causes, and such as these, tended still 
further to burdew—Eurasians, and hedge them round with a mass 
of retarding conditions in their life’s progress, which in the case 
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of many individuals, required an effort little short of heroic to 
overcome, and which in the case of many more will require a 
force little short of the marvellous to triumph over. 

This is not the age, nor is this either the occasion or the 
place, to draw aside the curtain of India’s past—a past that 
comes so very near our own day—and disclose in all its hide- 
ousuess the depravity, the concubinage, and something worse 
that characterised the lives of not a few Europeans, during 
the existence of the Honorable East India Company. In the 
year 1814, when the writer whose words we have already 
quoted, visited Calcutta, this was the condition of society. ‘ The 
“state of concubinage in which so mauy native females live cor- 
“rupts all morality and decency. Nearly every European private 
“soldier has a family of half-castes ; and there have been officers 
“of rank and civilians in the country not contented without 
“seraglios, like other Nabobs whom they learned to exceed in 
“ debauchery.” Thus arose the worst and the ‘lowest section of 
the community, and its creative source is not altogether dried up 
to this day. The large majority of Eurasians, however, have 
intermarried with Europeans, and are gentlemen in manners, 
tastes, and education, They have characteristics of their own as 
every mixed race has; and it is in the development of what. is 
desirable and the modification or erasure of the’deterrent condi- 
tions they have inherited that their future lies. 

Since the beginning of this century, the Eurasian community has 
advanced considerably in self-reliance, education, and social status, 
The picture we have of Eurasians, as the century opens, drawn by 
the hand of a warm-hearted English gentleman, is that of a large 
class of British subjects, with tastes, education, traditions and 
religion in close sympathy with Englishmen, and hearts pulsating 
with a loyalty as devoted to English rule as those of natives of 
Britain themselves, who, nevertheless, were debarred from occupy- 
ing many positions in the service of India, the very land of their 
birth, which their intimate knowledge of the vative races and 
the vernaculars eminently qualified them to attain. 

No doubt their birth and training tended in some measure 
to rob their character of some of those higher qualities which 
characterise the race of their fathers; and to foster in them some 
of those less desirable attributes which a lifelong contact with the 
lower class of natives is likely to produce in the descendants even 
of the most robust races ; inordinate conceit, an excessive self- 
confidence, not always well grounded, love of fiuery and display, 
a disinclination to do for themselves even in the commonest details 
of every-day life the slightest service that dependants could be got 
to perform, and an aversion to engage in any pursuit, or take 
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up any calling, which was supposed beneath the dignity of gentle- 
men, and the descendants of a conquering race to follow. It 
giould be borne in mind, however, that from the very earliest days 
of the East India Company down even to within thirty years of 
the date when the Empire of India passed from the hands of a com- 
pany of traders to the Imperial rule of the Crown of England, no 
one—not even Englishmen—was allowed to settle in India, and 
follow even the most peaceful calling, without the special 

rmission of the Court of Directors; and when, for any reason, 
an individual became obnoxious or troublesome, the permission 
was withdrawn and the offender deported. Even Alexander 
Duff, before he sailed from Britain in the year 1829, had to 
furnish himself with the Company’s permission to settle in India, 
and permission for a lady to accompany him as his wife was 
refused until the veritable Mrs. Duff was produced. The Company's 
servants all over India formed an exclusive circle, and enjoyed a 
mouopoly of office and emolument which no outsiders, tnterlopers 
they were called, could ever attain ; and there will readily occur to 
our readers the names of families who for three generations have 
been represented in India by some of their members. When by 
family influence and other interest brought to bear on those who 
had the guidance of the Company’s affairs, it was alone possible to 
obtain an entrance on an Indian career, it is not at all to be won- 
dered at, either that the laud swarmed with European adventurers 
ready to barter, to intrigue, or to fight for their own land, or sell 
their services to the highest bidder as occasion offered, or that 
Eurasians, notwithstanding their parentage, or rather because of 
their parentage, which placed them under a social ban, should have 
failed to secure for their community a worthy position in avy of 
the services. 

There fell on the field of Seringapatam, with many other gallant 
men, a brave and gallant soldier, Ensign Ricketts of the Engineers, 
whose orphan boy found a home in the Upper Orphan School of 
Kidderpore, J. W. Ricketts, the ward of Kidderpore Orphan School, 
was oue of the- earliest and ablest members of the Eurasian com- 
munity, who lived and laboured here -in India for their well-being, 
and who advocated, and advocatgd successfully, the claims of Eura- 
siaus to be freed from civil and political disabilities and to have 
some share in the civil and military services of India. It was 
largely due to the agitation which he and others originated, and to 
the mission which he undertook in 1880 to plead their cause in 
England, that, in the year 1833, during the Governor-Generalship 
of Lord W. Bentinck, the Indian service was thrown open to all 
persons, whatever their birth or colour. 

How little the Fulers of India have found it needful to 
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regard, either in spirit or letter, the great charter of Indian free. 
dom and right, is apparent from the fact that it was only in 
the year 1853 that the Indian Civil Service was thrown open to 
competition ; and that now, in 1880, it is impossible out of Eng- 
land to obtain any appointment in any great Indian department 
except in its very lowest ranks, or under very exceptional cir- 
cumstances without undergoing a residence and training in 
England, which practically closes the way to high office to all 
but the comparatively wealthy. Evenin the lower grades of the 
departments there are fairly educated Eurasian lads, as fairly 
educated as the sons of the lower, middle ranks in England, who 
owe their education—small thanks to the Indian Legislature—to 
adventure schools and missionury colleges and individual philan- 
thropy, and who are competing side by side with highly educated, 
State educated, Hindoos and Mahomedans. What chance can lads 
of European extraction, with the traditions and tastes and aspira- 
tions of their fathers, and for whom the State does so little either 
to educate them, or fit them in any way to serve India, have with 
the sons of native races whose habits of life and modes of living 
render it possible for them to live in comparative comfort on a sum 
which would inevitably starve to death even the mythical Scottish 
student, who is supposed to cultivate literature on a little oatmeal ? 
In this matter of education, Eurasian lads must ‘compete with 
natives at a disadvantage, and the conditions of equality in the 
struggle will only be more equally distributed, when Eurasiaus 
avail themselves of the education provided in State-aided colleges 
or enjoy the same advantages in this respect as natives. The cost 
per head to India, for educating the sons of Natives, Hindoos and 
Mahomedans, many of them belonging to the higher classes 
and perfectly able to pay handsomely for their own education, 
ranges in the Presidency of Bengal from Rs, 193 in the Presidency 
College to Rs. 605 in the Berhampore College, while missionary 
and independent colleges, whose students rank as high in the 
examinations of the Calcutta Univeristy, are able to produce their 
results at a cost to the State of Rs. 18 in the General Assembly’s 
College; Rs 63 in the Free Church College ; Rs. 86 in the now 
defunct Cathedral Mission ; Rs. 51 in St. Xavier's College; Rs. 60 
in the London Mission, and Rs. 176 in the Doveton College. 
Amongst all the educational institutions in existence in India 
the only distinctively Eurasian College is the Doveton, The 
kindred Madras Doveton College owes its existence to the same 
generous founder, and was organised by Morgan, the first aud 
greatest of the Principals of the Doveton College, Calcutta. 

The Doveton College, which has played a most important part 
in the educativnal and iutellectual progress of the Eurasian com- 
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munity, owes its origin to the son of the English ensign who left 
his boy a ward of the Orphan School of Kidderpore ; and its most 
liberal donor, whose name it bears, was a member of the same 
community, abandoned by his nearest relatives, and picked out 
of a charity school in Madras, and educated by his uncle to serve 
with distinction in the Nizam’s dominions. The story of the Do- 
veton and its vicissitudes, from the Saturday evening of Ist March 
3823, when John William Ricketts gathered in his house in South 
Colinga Street a few members and friends of the community, 
and thus laid the foundation of what is now the Doveton College, 
was ably told 25 years ago in the pages of this Review (See Vol. 
XXIV, page 288), by Dr. George Smith, who succeeded Morgan 
in the Principalship, and has been rehearsed at greater length in 
the fiftieth report of that institution, by Mr. Henry Andrews, one 
of the men yet alive, who fifty years ago, laboured to secure 
for Eurasians a legal and political status, and a share in the various 
offices of State. From first to last, down even to the present 
day, the history of this Eurasian Institution, notwithstanding the 
Doveton and DeSouza bequests, has been the history of a struggle 
against chronic indebtedness, and against the indifference of the 
very community for whom it. has done so much, and in whose 
hands lies so much of its future usefulness. 

Whatever the Doveton may have effected in the past, when 
it stood almost alone in India, it owes largely to its own 
community. While Hindoo and Mahomedan Colleges were 
founded and endowed at State expense, Government, though again 
and again solicited, refused its aid, although there is scarcely 
a Governor-General, or Member of Council, or Chief-Justice, . 
or Judge, from the days of Lord Hastings, that did not subs- 
cribe liberally to its funds. It was not till 1864, ten years 
after the passing of the “ Educational Despatch ” of 1854, that 
Government were induced to give a grant of Rs. 380 to pro- 
mote the higher education of Doveton students. Six years after- 
wards this grant was withdrawn owjng to unfavourable results at 
the University examinations. 

In 1872, Rs. 250 was again granted, and, had it not been for 
the very favourable results attained by Doveton students at the 
last University examinations, in all probability, there would have 
been a withdrawal of the grant for the second time. 

The position which, in the main, the Eurasian community has 
taken up,.is this, that, as a Christian community whose traditions 
and feelings are wholly English, they have declined to have their 
sons educated along with those of the non-Christian natives of India. 

In the effortto educate their children separately, they were 
totally unaided by State grants up, as we have said, to 1864, 
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while large sums of public money were and are lavishly expend. 
ed in providing higher class education for the non-Christian sub- 
jects of India. urasiaus have laboured for more than half 
a century to provide a Christian high class education for their 
sons and daughters; and more than once in the history of the 
effort, disaster, and defeat has confronted them. If the effort igs 
ever to be crowned with success, it can only be by some wealthy 
member of the community bequeathing a sufficiently large endow- 
ment to make it possible to.employ the best staff that money can 
procure. Until some such event as this occurs, the idea for the 
embodiment of which LEurasians have struggled so long, an 
educational establishment complete in all its parts from an infant 
school to the full curriculum of an English college, can, so far at 
least, as a thoroughly equipped college department is concerned, 
ouly be a dream fitfully realised. It appears to us, that, however 
desirable in some respects the full realization of this complete 
scheme may be, there are no valid reasons why the sons of Eura- 
sians should not sit side by side with those of Hindoos and 
Mahomedans in the class-rooms of the Government . colleges, 
By the time Eurasian lads are ready to enter on the study 
of the subjects implied in the curriculum of a college, the 
teachings of the family, the social circle, and their own educa- 
tional establishments will have already done much to form. the 
character and rendered it highly improbable, that either their faith 
or their morals will be injuriously affected by such an arrange- 
ment. It seems to us that there has been far too much made 
by ecclesiastics of the moral and religious difficulties of the 
educating together of Eurasians and natives, and by the very 
community who have no other choice than to trust their children 
from their very earliest years largely in the hands of native 
ayahs and bearers, drawn from the very lowest social and 
moral stratum of native society. Had their children from 
their birth been tended by Christian, English-speaking servants, 
drawn from the lower ranks of their own community, free from 
the grosser vices of lower class natives, then it might have been 
intelligible that to consort with low class Hindoo and Maho- 
medan lads in school work and school sports would have been 
a process to which few parents would have cared to subject their 
children. We are bound to say that mauy Eurasian lads are in 
possession of an amount of vernacular abuse and nastiness 
acquired from native servants which it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, for them to acquire either in the upper classes of a well 
regulated school, or still less in the class-rooms of an efficient 
college, even though educated side by side with lads of purely 


native birth. 
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India is the home, the native land, of Eurasians in as true 
a sense as it is of men of pure Indian blood. It is to India, 
and in India that Eurasiaus have to look for a career; and India 
is the only future of their children. In this struggie for exis- 
tence they have as competitors and fellow-subjects purely native 
races, Who, whatever defects of character they may labour under 
are many of them indued with a tenacity of purpose, and a 
splendid power of endurance which some sections of the Eura- 
sian community would do well to eniulate, and which all sec- 
tions of Eurasian society will do well not to underrate. The 
natives of India are- largely availing themselves of the high 
class education provided for them in State-aided schools 
and colleges, and are now crowding the subordinate grades 
of departments, and occupying some of the higher, which, 
eveu twenty years ago, were filled by men of European extraction 
or of purely English birth. It is clearly imperative that, if 
Eurasians are to compete with natives for posts in Govern- 
ment departments with any fair measure of success, they must 
be as well equipped as possible with a high class liberal 
education, to fit them for the contest; and those of their 
number who are not sufficiently wealthy to train and educate 
their lads in England, should avail themselves of the education 
offered in the Government high class schools and colleges. 
The supply of educated natives and Eurasians is yearly 
increasing, and however much, in past years, the Government of 
India may have been induced to impart to their dealings 
with Eurasians and natives occasional strokes of philanthropy, 
these will become rarer and more rare, asthe debt of India 
accumulates, and the power of taxation approaches its limits, 
and the purely utilitarian principles that dominate the trans- 
actions of the bulk of States and men will impel the rulers of 
India to chose, on sound business principles, from amongst caudi- 
dates equally fitted to serve the State in any capacity, those 
that can be had cheapest. It is here, it seems to us, that 
purely. native races will have the advantage, because of their 
simpler and less expensive mode of living, unless Eurasians 
can claim and demonstrate the pissession and exercise of such 
higher traits of character and capacity as will render their services 
to the State comparable in value with those of the highly paid 
English competition-wallah. 

That the Eurasian community are alive in some degree to 
the grave crisis approaching in their position, is indicated by the 
Eurasian and Anglo-Indian Associations which have recently 
sprung up in the Bengal and Madras Presidencies, and by the 
establishment of the Anglo-Indian Guardian, a journal which 
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has on several occasions, since its first publication two years ago, 
brought the weight of public opinion to bear on Indian 
officials, and agitated and discussed mauy topics of great interest 
to the community. The possession of an organ of their own 
to advocate and agitate the claims of their community, and the 
existence of an association with many branches which claims 
that it “ practically represents the whole domiciled Anglo-Indian 
and Eurasian community,” marks a stage in their history and 
a power of asserting themselves much in advance of the movement 
of 1829 under the guidance of J. W. Ricketts. The present 
movement, which bears with it so many high hopes, will be 
closely watched both in India and in England, and if the enthusi- 
astic Madras meetings of a year ago, which preceded the formation 
ofa Eurasian society with multifarious schemes for the advan- 
tage of the community, the Calcutta society and the various 
mofussil branches, end in wrangling and windy talk, there will 
sink below the social horizon of this generation at least, some 
of the highest hopes that have been formed by it of the power of 
Kurasians to organize their own community, and to do that for 
themselves in the direction of education, the provision of a future 
career for their children, and general self-helpfulness, which 
hitherto neither State nor charity has done, nor is imminently 
likely to do. The result of this movement is in their own hands, 
and “ite success or failure will be a test, of their own choosing, to 
mark their fitness or unfitness for taking a self-reliant. independent 
part in the service of India and the development of its resources. 
There is a law in life as clearly distinguishable in the history 
of races and nationalities, as in the life history of the animal 
and vegetable creations of the geologic past, and the infinite 
modifications and adaptations of form and colour and func- 
tion of the present. It is this, that through the whole myriad 
linked web and woof of life, from its lowest microscopic form 
to its highest development, there is a never-ceasing struggle for 
existence, resulting in a survival of the fittest. Whole species and 
genera of plants and animals have again and again disappeared 
from the earth in the long pre-historic past, and given place, in 
succession, to others, with ‘forms and functions suited to the new 
conditions. The Turanian races of primzval Europe were swept 
out before the advance of the early Aryans, and Teutons and 
Slavs followed in the wake of Celts, to renew the same struggle, 
a struggle continued to our own day, over wider areas of the 
earth’s surface, and which will continue with more or less inten- 
sity of waxing or waning, producing fresh combination and results 
that may not be foretold, “ till suns shall rise and set no more.” 
Eurasians are the outcomes of one of these many struggles for 
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existence ; and no amount of sentiment, or poetry, or patriotism, 
or philanthropy, however much they may mitigate, can exempt 
them from the conditions to which all races of men, all life, is 
subject. If they can acquire and develope habits, capacities, aud 
conditions of life, that will render it possible for them to co-exist 
with older and purer native races, or that will maintain the as- 
cendancy of the race from whence they sprung, then their future 
is secure ; and it is a future weighted with responsibility and it 
may be with glory and renown, If not, they will as surely 
go under in the struggle of life as race after race has already 
disappeared, or is disappearing, before others with more enduring 
qualities, This may be, and is very sad, very lamentable ; and the 
question may well. arise, whether there is no room in this world of 
ours, for anything but the play and rule of remorseless law. The 
answer to this seems to be, whether men will believe it or not, 
that the laws which dominate the moral and spiritual nature of 
man are as certain and resistless, though but faintly koown 
aud barely realized, as those which regulate and circumscribe 
what is material. Violation or disregard, deliberate or unconscious, 
of these laws, known or unknown, physical, moral or spiritual, 
brings its own consequences, proximate and remote, so remote 
that no human calculus may forecast the future hopeless lot, 
the misery and the woe, and the wretched death, that lie waiting, 
like avenging furies, men and races of man who in any way 
make for themselves, or have inherited, conditions and surround- 
ings aud consequences which render it inevitable, either that they 
should sink to the lowest level in the social scale, or die out of 
sheer inanition, or -be slain_by the vices that eat out their 
manhood and vitality, 

It is in view of consequences such as these, consequences with 
which, here in India, the progeny of the earlier Dutch and Por- 
tuguese settlers are already face to face; and which seem at 
no distant date likely to overtake the lower class of Eurasiaus 
aud poor Europeans, that the law of human brotherhood, the 
law of Christian charity may and qught to find a wide and a 
fertile field of usefuiness. The islauds of the Pacific are 
strewn with the missionary evangelists of every Christian sect, 
Round the fringes of the “ Daik® African Continent, Christian 
pioneers are working their way inland among hordes of savage 
men, In America and in Asia, the missionary follows the foot- 
steps of the merchant. In all the wide world fabulous wealth 
is expended to evangelise and to Christianise; is there to be no 
mission to the poor Eurasian, and the poor Indo-European ? 
Will the men of “The Oxford Mission ” who are coming out here 
uuder the auspices of the “ Right Reverend Father in God,” 
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Bishop Johnson of Calcutta, with all the wealth of the rank 
and fashion of England at their back, lay aside for a little 
their classics and their mathematics, and their metaphysics, and 
the interesting legacy of dogmatic theology which has been in- 
herited from the fathers of their Church, and gather together 
the “gutter children” of European extraction in Calcutta and 
elsewhere, and train them up in clean, self-reliant lives, and 
apprentice them to trades, that they may grow up with some 
hope of leading useful lives’ rather ‘bee develope into pests of 
society and a standing reproach to Indian statecraft and the 
Christian Church? The pietism that would hunger and thirst 
for the conversion of heathen lands, that would talk itself into 
afrenzy of enthusiasm over the evangelization of the higher 
class of Brahmins, that can build ornate cathedrals, and found 
churches, and spend splendid sums of money in printing Bibles, 
and raising rival preaching houses, within sound of the “ jangle ” 
of each other’s bells, that can talk and meditate on the good- 
ness and love, and infinite pity, of the “ All Father,” and the 
brotherhood of all men, and yet leave their own flesh and 
blood, the sons and daughters of their own fathers, to grow up 
in hunger, and ignorance, ‘and vice, consorting with, ‘and ‘sinking 
to the level of, the veriest scum of Indian society, is not 
Christianity, as its great Founder taught it by both precept 
and example; is cant, contemptible cant, which will do more 
irreparable mischief to the cause of true Christ-like teaching 
in India and the world than all the accumulated wrong-doing and 
immorality that have been perpetrated in India since the rule of 
England first began. 

Twenty years ago, Lord Canning placed it on record that, 
* If measures for educating these children are not promptly aud 
“vigorously encouraged and aided by the Government, we shall 
‘** soon find ourselves embarrassed in all large towns and stations 
“with a floating population of Indianized English loosely brought 
“up, and exhibiting most of the worst qualities of both races, 
“whilst the Eurasian population already so numerous that 
“the means of education offered to it are quite inadequate, will 
“increase more rapidly than ever. I can hardly imagine a 
“more profitless, unmanageable community than one so com- 
“posed. it might be long before it would grow to what would 
“be called a class dangerous to the State, but very few years 
“will make it, if neglected, a glaring reproach to the Govern- 
“ment, and to the faith which it will, however ignorant and 
“vicious, nominally profess. On the other hand, if cared for 
“ betimes it will become a source of strength and usefulness to 


“ British rule in India,” 
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In the March of 1879, Lord Lytton, in a minute on the education 
aud employment of natives and poor Europeans which will probably 
render his name one of the landmarks in their history, declared, 
that “Lord Canning’s warning has unhappily been justified by 
« the event. We were told officially, two years ago, that there 
“ were between eleven and twelve thousand European and Eurasian 
“children in India growing up without any education at all— 
“a scandal to the English name aud the Euglish Government.” 

Lord Canning’s minute called into existence about a dozen 
schools, Hill schools, half the cost of which the State provided, 
and to which a grant-in-aid is still continued. The charges at 
these schools are necessarily so high, we are told, that the wealthy 
alone can take advantage of them. So that down to the present 
day neither State nor Church has touched even the fringe of what 
is a yearly increasing incubus, a peril to the State and a scandal to 
the Church ; the minute of Lord Lytton has produced as yet 
nothing but a crop of suggestions, two reports and some wrangling. 

The lengtby preliminary report of Archdeacon Baly ap- 
peared towards the close of last year; and amid a mass of 
details, ueither new nor, in our opinion, necessary at so early a 
stage of the enquiry, the Archdeacon recommended the establish- 
ment of Hill schools and the subordination of the Training 
Colleges to the Episcopal Church in India. These in effect 
were the two proposals contained in the “ Preliminary Report,” 
which occupied about 59 pages of the Gazette of December 
13th, 1879. It seems to us, that, however creditable these pro- 
posals may- be,as evidencing the philanthropic desires of the 
Archdeacon and his loyalty to his own Church, they are both 
of them utterly impracticable, as solutions of the problem he 
has undertaken in some fashion to solve. We doubt if there 
be any body of sane legislators, either in or out of India, who 
would saddle the people of this country with the up-keep of a 
circle of Hill schools, in which would be gathered together the 
children of poor. Eurasians and “ Poor Whites” all over India. 
The idea is so completely Utopian, ‘that the kindly feelings of 
the proposer must have obscured his more robust common sense ; 
while the suggestion that the*Training College for Indian 
teachers should be under the control of the clergy of the 
Church to which the Archdeacon belongs, will, in our estimation, 
rouse the religious animosity of every religious sect in India ; 
and if persisted in, will embitter the whole question and sink 
it from one of imperial importance to the white beat of a 
profitless religious struggle. If it is imperative, as the ad- 
vocates of Hill Boarding-schools maintain, that the children of 
European extraction in India should pass the adolescent period 
of their lives under the most favourable conditions which are 
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likely to secure healthy bodies and vigorous minds, is not this 
a truism which will be universally admitted? Is not this as true 
of England and the world as it is of India? But whem these 
advocates go on to argue that this in India should be effected 
at partly Government expense, because we are told the parents. 
are too poor so to educate and train their children, then we say, 
that, if a scheme of this sort is launched and not strictly confined 
to the orphans and waifs of Indian society, the State will raise 
up arace of State paupers from whom all feelings of shame at 
receiving State alms will be eliminated, and who will marry and 
give in marriage, and produce children, to enter on much the 
same pauper life, and in turn look more to the State and 
less to their own exertions for the means of living. If the 
State wishes to pauperise the less wealthy Europeans and 
Eurasians, no better method could probably be employed than 
the scheme of Archdeacon Baly. A race of men, whether 
Europeans, Asiatics, or denizens of other parts of the earth’s 
surface, who cannot suitably educate and provide for their 
children (beyond mere elementary education which the State 
may and ought to compel all its subjects to acquire), have no 
claim to pose as martyrs and benefactors to humanity, if, in view 
of their own and their descendant’s future, they continue to 
bring children into the world to live a pauper’s life or to suffer, 
to agonize and to die. A race nurtured under conditions, such 
as these would be a thorn in the body politic, and the moment 
State aid for their nurture was withdrawn, as inevitably it would 
be, they would sink into utter insignificance, or be trodden under 
foot in the social struggle, aud annihilated by the men of a stur- 
dier race. Men of European birth and extraction domiciled per- 
manently in India are already beginning to feel bitterly some 
of the penalties incident to their lot. They at least can at 
the worst suffer and die, leaving no race behind them, with weaker 
hodies and less elastic minds, to grill and sweat and suffer 
beneath an Indian sun ; and if puny creatures of the race have 
been already produced, who can only exist by periodic sojourns on 
breezy hill tops, then their expiring effort should be to enable 
them to effect this sojourn; and the philanthropic and the 
charitable may well aid them in their resolve. If the Govern- 
ment of India are themselves bringing out skilled artizans and 
others from England, to work on their railways and public 
works and elsewhere, and paying them such wretched sums, that 
they are unable to educate and provide for their children in a 
manner suitable to the needs of the climate of India, and are 
allowing mercantile houses, trading firms and others to perpetrate 
the same injustice, then the sooner this iniquity is exposed, 
and the cruel facts are made public, the better it will be for 
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England, and for India. If it is the need of India that men of 
this sort should be brought to her shores to labour for the 
State, then the State should see to it, that they may return to 
the land of their birth and not remain here a disgrace to Eng- 
lishmen and a cancer in her rule; or, if remaining, they should 
be a strength and bulwark, and not a race of sickly paupers., 
The Government seems to us to have committed a grave mistake 
in appointing the committee at all ; and would have acted with 
greater wisdom had it handed the whole subject over to the educa- 
tional department of the Presidency. The department has officers 
all over the Presidency, who, we are bound to say, would have 
supplied facts and suggestions from the yearly round of their 
duties and experience, certainly not less authentic than those 
supplied by Archdeacon Baly, aud as certainly more varied and 
valuable, because coming from those the business of whose life 
it is to labour for the educational advancement of the people. 
No doubt, the Reverend Archdeacon Baly, in an enquiry of this 
sort, would prove a valuable witness, but it seems to us that it is 
to the educational department, the Government ought to look for 
a clear and succinct digest of the facts on which it is proposed to 
legislate, and for a practical working scheme for the attainment of 
the objects legislated for. It is no disparagement to the Archdea- 
con to say that there are in the educational departments of India 
gentlemen of not less wide culture, and quite as varied and 
lengthy Indian experience, whose acquaintance with the condi- 
tion of European and Eurasian education and employment is 
much more real and varied than-any thing to which Archdeacon 
Baly can aspire. His appointment to the position he holds 
on the committee is probably due to the fact that he has 
evinced his interest in the subject by the publication of a pam- 
phlet distinguished by earnestness and thoughtfulness. 

It seems to us that elementary schools for Eurasians and poor 
Europeans should be established,—ought long ago to have been 
established—under Government control,and support in all the 
large Presidency towns and stations. It is in these towns and 
stations that Eurasians, wealthy and indigent alike, are gathered 
together in the largest numbers, and ‘a local rate for educational 
purposes, if such a rate were deemed needful, would press with 
least hardship on the population of European extraction. If the 
Government are really bent on vigorous action in the matter, and 
will remit it to the educational departments of each Presidency, a 
very few years may see a network of efficient schools all over India 
affiliated with the already established higher class schools and 
colleges, with an undenominatioual Training College or its equiva- 
leut, in the capital of each-Presidency, and a large proportion of 
children of schoul-going age in a fair way to wipe out some 
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of the reproach which, as long as this remains undone, will 
lie on the rulers of India. 

We have no faith whatever, that, were the Government to esta- 
blish all over the country technical schools, such as that which 
now occupies the premises of Bishop’s College at Seebpore, 
these alone would train up a band of skilled tradesmen of 
European extraction which would render it unnecessary to import 
skilled European labour as largely as at present, or would in the 
end vindicate the wisdom of Government in incurring so large 
an expense for what after all is but an experiment with but a 
problematical outcome. Technical schools can never create an 
industry, however valuable they may be in diffusing sound 
knowledge. ‘There is, it seems to us, room in each Presidency for a 
school of mining and metallurgy in connection with the Geological 
Survey ; as well as for an Agricultural College, or at least a lec- 
tursbip in the Principles of Agriculture in every Presidency 
college. Technical schools have their uses, highly important 
uses, especially in countries where the population has already mas- 
tered and developed a practical knowledge of handicrafts and a 
moderate degree of skill in these pursuits ; but this is- not the 
position which the Eurasian community occupies. It is only the 
merest fraction of the whole number who have followed, or whose 
parents have followed, engineering or mechanical pursuits, If it 
is contended that they have never had opportunities for doing 
so, and that it is the duty of the State to provide facilities for 
acquiring knowledge of this sort, then it appears to us that such a 
position is untenable, for it amounts to a declaration that the State 
ought to provide facilities for learning trades which neither the 
individual nor the community have found it to their advantage to 
follow. The supremacy of Britain in the mechanical arts and 
manufactures was not acquired in technical schools, and would pro- 
bably never have been attained had it been sought for there. That 
supremacy and the skill acquired by other nationalities in kindred 
arts and professions, are due tnainly to individual enterprise ; and 
where a paternal government has thought proper to intervene, 
unless in the way of supplying skilled theoretical knowledge 
based on practice, and that but sparingly, the result bas gener- 
ally been disastrous. ‘To set up techuical schools all over India, 
is to begin at the wrong end, and to foster the growth of a class 
of men who, after the course of technical instruction had been 
ended, would look to the Government to supply them with fairly- 
paid posts in which the heaviest tools they would be required to 
use would be the pen, the pencil, and the compass, 

A trade or handicraft is only to be learned effectually by the 
learner doing for himself, under the supervision of a skijled jour- 
neyman, every process implied in a correct practical knowledge 
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of the branch sought to be acquired. A more or less lengthy 
apprenticeship has proved itself in all time and in all countries 
the best school for rearing up a band of skilled, intelligent work- 
men ; and, until Eurasiaus show a much more marked tendency 
to undergo this, the best of all practical trainings, the. less said 
about technical: schools the better, as one of the panaceas for 
there ills. 

The same objection, in our opinion, applies to the establish- 
ment of large hill farms under Government control. Agricultural 
colleges and lectureships are in our estimation imperatively needed 
in every large Presidency town in India, where the most advanced 
theory and practice of agriculturists all over the world would 
be taught and exhibited in field work to lads who have already 
taken part in, and mastered more or less the pratical details of 
farm work, and who mean to follow it in the same practical 
fashion in after life. But it is a grave error to suppose that lads, 
Eurasian lads, who all their days have been sitting on school 
benches and cramming for College and University examina- 
tions, and who have shown no aptitude and no desire for the pro- 
fession of agriculture by submitting to the only process by which 
its practical details can be learned, will condescend.to twist the 
tail of a bullock, or handle a farm implement unless by proxy. 

The question of Eurasian regiments has been discussed with 
more or less intermission since the mutiny and before it. On 
the one hand, it is maintained that a splendid body of men of Euro- 
pean extraction could be secured to the country, and a new outlet 
for Eurasian youths attained, by the enrolling of distinctive 
Eurasian regiments, which would cost less to the State, and would 
largely undertake the duties which highly paid Europeans at 
present perform. On the other hand, it is held by officers and 
others who probably draw largely from their own experience of the 
very lowest class of Eurasians as bandsmen and drummers, that 
an experiment of this sort would be a very lively one for the 
officers commanding, and a doubtful one for the State. Indeed, 
so warm a friend to the community as Archdeacon Baly classes 
colonisation of lands out of India, or of the hill tracts of the penin- 
sula, and Eurasian regiments, in the same category, as equally 
hopeless, (see The Employment of Luropeans in India, page 26). 

If there isa sufficiently large number of Eurasian lads in each 
Presidency, or in any one Presidency, who are ready to adopt 
soldiering as a profession, and who are prepared to submit them- 
selves to all the hardships and subordinate routine duties implied 
in a soldier’s life in India, then it seems to us it is only a question 
of training and discipline ; and the Government may safely eoroll 
one regiment at least in each Presidency as atrial. In view of the 
practicability of Eurasian regiments it might not be inappropriate 
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for the Government to utilise the Lawrence Asylum, and the Hill 
aud other schools of a more or less eleemosynary character all over 
India, wherever Eurasian boys are educated, so that the training 
of a portion of them at least should have in view their entering 
the army. 

The very lowest class of Eurasians who may, for various causes, 
be entering on a life of luaferism and vice, should be brought 
together in industrial schools, somewhat after the model of those in 
Britain, and taught trades, or, after a preliminary training be 
drafted into the Army, the Navy, the Merchant service, or wher- 
ever else they can serve India and make a living. At Madras, 
Bombay, and in the Hooghly, training-ships for Eurasian lads, such 
as those now to be found in almost all the large seaports of Great 
Britain and Ireland would rescue many from a life of vagabondage 
and, it may be, crime, and fit them for earning a living as able 
seamen. | 

The Eurasian community, it appears to us, while availing them- 
selves of every legitimate channel to ventilate their grievances, to 
memorialize State departments, to petition Government, to inter- 
view statesmen and legislators with deputations, and to bring the 
weight of public opinion to bear on every hindrance which 
stauds in the way of their advancement, should continually bear 
in mind, that their future lies largely in their own hands, 
and that they need not hope that either the high officials 
of India or England, or the Government of either,’ will do for 
their community what they will not do for themselves. It is 
not by scathing attacks on parties or Government, or by bitter 
and acrimonious comments on public men and public measures, 
or by virulent onslaughts on departments and functionaries,— 
however useful these attacks may be in certain stages of 
public mendacity, peculation, nepotism, and general wrong-do- 
ing-—that any race or any community ever vindicated, or ever will 
vindicate, its own fitness for positions of trust and responsibility, 
where judicial calmness of judgment, moderation of speech, 
fertility of resource, and sterling integrity are eminently need- 
ful. It is in the daily exhibition of those higher qualities and 
characteristics which mark off a race fit to fight the battle 
of life manfully, and help to mould the’ future of a great people, 
that Eurasians will find the shortest method of solving the pro- 
blem of their own future, and demonstrate their capacity to fill 
the highest offices in the Indian empire. Whenever and where- 
ever these qualities manifest themselves, the rulers of India and 
the friends of the Indian people will not be slow to acknowledge 
them, to honour them, and to glory in them. Whether or not, these 
qualities will be developed and exhibited more largely in the 
future than they have been in the past, depends greatly on 
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Eurasians themselves, and not on any power lying outside 
their own will and resolve. The laws that govern exist- 
ence in ‘some of its aspects, are without pity and destitute 
of remorse; the fittest are the sole survivors, and the struggle 
of life goes on. It is chiefly in adversity, though not seldom 
in prosperity, that men and races show the sterling powers 
and capacities inherent in their natures ; and if this crisis in their 
history, through which they are about to pass, and on which they 
have already “entered, brings to the surface, in the Eurasiau 
community, qualities which otherwise would have lain dormant, 
then, indeed, to them, “sweet are the uses of adversity.” 
Throughout this long struggle for a higher, a more varied, and a 
more useful position in India, Eurasians have been followed by the 
anxious hopes, and the best wishes of some of the noblest Eng- 
lishmen who have ever served India; and there are now in 
England and in India numerous sympathisers who will be 
the first to grieve if, by violence of speech, unreasonableness 
in their demands, overstatement of their claims, or deficiency in 
self-helpfulness, they should injure, or cast to the ground the 
promising hopes cherished of their future. As we have already 
noted, the conditions inherited, acquired, and it may be imposed, 
which act as hindrances in their efforts towards a brighter 
future, are such as require, in ‘many instances, no ordinary 
effort to overcome. Every inch on their road to success must 
be gained for themselves and by themselves, amidst healthy 
rivalry, the play of interests, and the force of character. In the 
view of such a contest big with their future fate, through which, as 
through the valley of the shadow of racial and social death, their 
way lies to a higher and a nobler life, the hearts of those in 
whose veins flow their fathers’ blood may well pulse with the 
excitement born of high hope and manly warfare ; and there 
may well linger in the ears, and quicken the impulse, of all fighting 
this fight of social life or death, imperial usefulness or uselessness, 


some such words as these :— 


“ Courage, brother, do not stumble, 
‘Though thy path be dark as night, 
‘+ There’s a star to guide the humble, 
“ Trust in God and-do the right. 


“ Let the road be long and dreary, 
* And its ending out of sight, 

* Foot it bravely, strong or weary, 
‘** Trust in God and do the right. 


“ Trust no party, Church or faction, 
“ Trust no leader in the fight, 

** But in every word and action 

“ Trust in God and do the right.” 


Tomas EDWARDS. 
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Postscript.—Since the foregoing article has been in type an official 
paper from the Goverument of Bengal to that of India has been 
published, in which Sir Ashley Eden effectively reviews the schemes 
of Archdeacon Baly and the proposals of the Government of India. 
The substance of his Lordship’s conclusions are, that so far as 
Bengal is concerned, no additional school accommodation either 
on the Hills or plains is needful, except in the case of the Calcutta 
Free School, the Murgihatta Boy’s School and the Entally Loretto 
Girl’s School. The already existing Hill schools have accommoda- 
tion for nearly double the number at present in attendance ; and 
the fees and charges are considerably less than schools of a similar 
kind on the plains. In the case of the charity schools above men- 
tioned, the Governor of Bengal is prepared to double the already 
existing grant on condition that accommodation can be provided 
for double the number at present in attendance from private 
sources ; the increase space to be largely or entirely set apart for 
poor children from the Mufassil who have no opportunity of 
obtaining education nearer home. Sir Ashley Eden believes that 
teachers can be effectually trained by undergoing an apprentice- 
ship with masters of schools ; and that after passing the Entrance 
Examination of the Calcutta University those candidates .selected 
could be placed under the Headmasters of higher class schools for 
two years, at the end of which'time an examining board would 
grant certificates ; and the Inspector of the Division certify to their 
fitness for teaching. This proposal for training teachers, if worked 
efficiently, we belicve would produce a race of teachers at little cost 
to the State, who would be thoroughly up‘to their work in all its de- 
tails; and in every respect be as efficient as those turned out by the 
most expensive State-aided Training College. The theory of teach- 
ing may be learned from books and lectures ; but its practice can 
be attained only by daily contact with pupils, and by taking part 
in the work of aschool under the direction and supervision of a 
skilled teacher, Some doubts have been thrown on the accuracy of 
Archdeacon Baly’s figures; and the statement made to Lord 
Lytton about a year ago, regarding the large number of children 
of European extraction, some twelve to thirteen thousand, proba- 
bly requires to be sifted, It seems to us that the Census offers a 
good opportunity to set the whole question regarding the point 
at rest; and it might be advisable for the Government to take 
steps to secure accurate returns regarding the number of Eura- 
sians all over India, their occupations, the numberof their children, 
and the proportion who are not being suitably educated. Till this 
has been accomplished and unimpeachable data are in the hands of 
Government, it might be judicious to delay action beyond what the 
Government of Bengal has declared itself ready to eftect. 


THOMAS EDWARDS. 

















Art. III.—THE RISE OF AMRITSAR, 
AND THE ALTERATIONS OF THE SIKH RELIGION.* 


MAR DAS, f the third guru or Sikh Apostle, in his retreat 
at Goindwal on the margin of the River Bias, deplored 
the perversity of human nature which refused to acknowledge 
the divine origin of the Sikh religion, and to hasten to its 
standard. After the lapse of some thirty years since the death 
of Nanak, the number of surviving converts was still discourag- 
ingly small. ft In the midst of his labouring tribulation it was 
revealed to him in a vision, that there was a holy land to the 
west, containing every thing that was bright and perfect upon 
earth, a land which God himself had chosen as the seat of the 
Sikh religion, and to which millions would throng to receive 
the new evangel. || 
Amar D4s accordingly directed his son-in-law and successor, 
Ram Das, to go in quest of the promised land. Whether, however, 
Ram Das had misunderstood his instructions, or the vision had not 
been definite in its indications, the sacred spot was not discovered 
without some difficulty. Ram Das directed his steps towards 
the west, and after several days’ travel took up his abode in 
an open plain, beneath a solitary tree, which afforded grateful 
shade. Iu due time he set about constructing a tauk for his 
followers and himself. While conducting the excavation, he un- 
earthed a large jar of ancient manufacture. His curiosity led him 
to open it, when forth there issued a jogi, who, from a period 
long anterior to all profane history, had remained in a religious 


























* An account of the original reli- 
gion of the Sikhs will be found in the 
preceding number of this ‘‘ Review” 
under the heading “The Dewali at 
Amritsar,” a title which I have now 
altered at the suggestion of several 
literary friends. 

+ The ten gurus were Nanak, 
Angad, Amar Das, Arjan, Har 
Gobind, Har Ram, Har Kishan, Tegh 
Bahadur, and Gobind Singh. Nanak 
the first guru was born in 1469 A.D. 
Gobind Singh, the last guru, died in 
1708 A.D. 

t Cunningham states that forty- 
two years after the death of Nanak, 
his successor had not more than 


double that number of disciples. 
As, however, the number eighty-four, 
which expresses the lakhs of forms 
of existence in creation, is of some 
sanctity aud of frequent use among 
both Sikhs and Hindus, it is doubt- 
ful whether Cunningham has been 
justified in literally accepting Bhai 
Kahn Singh’s expression regarding 
Amar Dés,—* He held converse with 
eighty-four Sikhs.” But, at any rate, 
there seems no reason to doubt that 
at the time of Amar D4s, the number 
of Sikhs fell far short of what had 
been anticipated by his predecessors. 

|| In this narrative of the rise of 
Amritsar I follow tradition. 
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trance in that circumscribed and apparently inconvenient tene- 
ment.* 

The jogi told the guru, that he was in error as regards the 
spot indicated in the vision. It would be found a little further 
to the south. The guru at once abandoned his unavailing labor, 
and accepted the miraculous indication of the jogi. It may be 
mentioned, that the tank thus begun and abandoned by the 
guru was subsequently completed by the piety and munificence 
of his disciples. It is now known as Santokhsar or the Lake 
of Patience, and is situated in tlie outskirts of Amritsar. Nothing 
daunted, Ram Das set out with his mattock on his further ex- 

lorations. In these again divine interposition was not wanting, 

e discovered not far distant some stagnant water in the forest, 
He was told that this water possessed such healing virtue, as to 
have actually cured a leper who had bathed in it. The holy Guru 
on enquiring into the circumstance is said to have obtained the 
following particulars :— 

In those days there lived a woman, poor in worldly wealth but 
of exemplary devotion, and possessing in reality such beauty as 
poets have imaged only in their fancy. This woman took coms 
passion on a poor crippled leper who had lost his fingers and toes, 
and she consented to be his wife and faithful nurse. She main- 
tained herself and him by begging. Whatever alms she obtained, 
she shared with him ; and wherever she went, she .tenderly bore 
him in a basket on her shoulders. One day she wandered with 
her afflicted husband to the stagnant water which the guru had 
now discovered ; and the loving wife, foot-sore and weary, laid 
down her burden. She and her husband were soon seized with 
an imperious des.re for their mid-day meal, aud bethought them- 
selves how it was to be obtained. After much discussion, during 
which the wife expressed her reluctance to leave her husband, it 
was decided that he was to recline under a tree in the cool and 
grateful proximity of the water, while she departed to the nearest 
village to beg their daily bread. The leper’s powers of observa- 
tion had been developed by leisure and travel. As he sat in his 
basket, he observed a black crow swoop down into the water, 
and emerge a dove of singular whiteness from its tiny wavelets. 
The leper saw that the water possessed marvellous cleansing 
properties, and he at once determined to test its efficacy on him- 
self. Crawling from his basket to the margin of the water, he 
immersed his hand, when, lo! new fingers sprouted from it, and 





* See Dr. Hinigberger’s “ Thirty- of suspension of animation attributed 
pine years in the East” for some to jogis until quite recent times. 
explanation of the pretended power 
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the limb was instantaneously made whole! Much deliberation 
was not required to induce the leper to bathe his whole body. 
He emerged from the pool restored to health and the splendour 
of manly beauty, and he calmly awaited the return of his darling 
and faithful spouse from her mendicant excursion, 

On arriving, her consternation knew no bounds. Ip the perfect 
proportions of the man who stood before her, she could not dis- 
cover her husband, the recent crippled and maimed leper, and 
she shrank from his embrace with all the indignation of outraged 
virtue. In vain did he essay to explain to her the cause of his 
metamorphosis, She interrupted his narrative with tears and 
imprecations. Her belief was, that the stranger before her had 
killed her husband, and now presented himself as an unholy lover 
in her helplessness and bereavement. The quarrel waxed hot 
between husband and wife. She refused to accept his statements, 
aud he felt mortified at the incredulity of his hitherto peerless 
spouse. Remonstrance and argument had no effect on her, and 
feminine obstinacy temporarily triumphed. With ceaseless 
objurgations and monitions of divine vengeance she hastened from 
the presence of the man she believed guilty of such great enormity, 
to mourn her darling Jeper, in some remote and forlorn solitude, 

Such was the position of domestic affairs when Ram Das, a 
deus ex machiné, appeared upon the scene. He assured the 
wife, that the man whom she had been spurning was in reality 
no other than her husband ; and he craved the husband’s pardon 
from his too faithful wife. Ram Das appears to have been much 
more successful in his negotiations than most interposers in domes- 
tic quarrels. Through his kind offices the faithful couple were 
reconciled, they embraced his religion, and the gwondam leper 
assisted him in enlarging the pool, building to it flights of dis- 
cending steps, and rearing on its margin, buildings for divine 
praise and prayer, worthy of the miraculous discovery of the water, 
and its still more’ miraculous virtue. The tank was called 
Amritsar or the Lake of Immortality, Akbar, the liberal and 
tolerant emperor of the period, made a graut of the land to Ram 
Das, and it became known as Guruchak or the guru’s estate. The 
town which arose in the vicinity received the name of Ramdaspur 


from its founder.* 





* There are other versions of the pose of adjusting their quarrel. 
story of the leper. Some say thecir- Malcolm states that Amritsar 
cumstance described occurred in the was ‘ta very ancient town, known 
time of Arjan while the tank was formerly under the name of Chak ;” 
being excavated. A painting and a but of this I find no proof. The 
brazen tablet on the spot represent neighbouring village to which the 
the wife and the restored leper leper’s wife went to bey, was called 


appearivg before Arjan for the pur- Ting. 
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The year 1576 A.D. is given as the date of the foundation of 
the sacred reservoir. The particular spot where the leper was 
cured was, and is still, known as Dukh-bhanjani, or the destroyer 
of grief, the place which removes all sorrow from the heurt. 
Guru Arjan, the son of Rain Das, added to the city of his-father’s 
foundation, and to the sacred edifices round the Lake of Immorta- 
lity. The spiritual Peisistratus of his age, he collected the rhap- 
sodies of his predecessors, and adding to them some prayers and 
exhortations of his own, compiled the Granth or Sikh Bible, for 
the edification of the faithful. Such treasure needed fitting 
tenement, and opposite the Dukh-bhanjani was reared the Har- 
mandar, or house of God,* the Sikh Holy of Holies, to receive the 
divine compilation. 

The Har Mandar, known to European travellers as the Golden 
Temple, stands in the centre of the lake, and is connected with 
the land by a spacious viaduct. The roof of the building is of 
copper gilt with gold. The floor and the outer portions of the walls 
are of marble, it is said, torn during Sikh supremacy from the tomb 
of the far-famed Empress Nar Jahan at Shahdera near Lahore. 
The temple, though in shape like a truncated coffin, is an im- 
posing structure. To form it, three storeys of building rise grace- 
fully over the lake. The roof is ornamented with tiny cupolas 
and Moresque decorations, The holy volume of the Sikhs clothed 
with silken coverlets is watched over by a priest who receives the 
homage and offerings of his co-religionists. And Musulman 
musicians all day long chant to accompaniment of sitdr and sarangi 
the secular or profane songs of their religion and calling, to unlock 
the hearts and sympathies of the Sikh visitors of the holy temple. 

Arjan not only acquired great fame as a religious teacher and 
holy man, but great wealth as a horse-merchant and secular 
administrator of the Khalsa. He reduced to a fixed scale the 
previously irregular and unsystematic offerings of his followers, 
and despatched his agents far and wide to receive their forced or 
voluntary contributions. In imitation of the great Hindu fair 


at Hardwar in the beginning of Baisakh, the first month of the 


Hindu year, he established the Baisakhi fair at Amritsar. 
The Hindu Diwalf festival at the close of summer he also utilized, 
and converted into a great secular and religious gathering of the 
Sikhs. The seasons when both festivals were held he deemed 
most convenient for his followers of both sexes to assemble at 
his sacred city. Apart from his commercial interests, he, the first 
guru to give full effect to the precepts of Nanak, saw the necessity, 








* Har Mandar is, literally, the Vishnu, and in the “Prem Sxgar” to 
temple of Hari, a name applied to Krishua, au avatar of Vishuu. 
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‘n his spiritual capacity, of bringing his followers into closer 
relations with himself and with one another, of periodically renew- 
ing acquaintance with them, and of reciprocating with them those 
kind personal offices which form the surest bond of affection 
between a religious teacher and his disciples.. In this way, while 
adding to his private resources and the number of his retinue, he 
did more to unite the Sikhs and induce them to take an active and 
living interest in the political and spiritual welfare of the new 
religion, than all his predecessors put together had done by their 
stately doctrines and refrigerated secular theories. 

Succeeding gurus added to the wealth, the grandeur, and the 
religious character of Ramdaspur, The city long retained the 
name of its founder, until the lapse of historical memory and 
the increased fame of the sacred tank led to the bestowal of 
its name on what is now the most populous and opulent city 
of the land of five rivers). As a commercial city Amritsar 
is most conveniently situated in the heart of the Panjab. Lying 
within the sub-Himalayan rain-belt, its natural irrigational ad- 
vantages are great. These are supplemented, idly in summer 
and profitably in winter, by water courses which preserve the 
verdure of the earth and enhance its productive capacities. Amrit- 
sar is now, and has long been, the home of the Kashmiri shawl- 
weavers, who have found the Happy Valley under an otiose and 
apathetic ruler and grasping officials by no means a terres- 
trial paradise.* And to all these material advantages are added 
the contributions of the Faithful to the great temple, particu- 
larly at the Diwd&li and Baisakhi festivals, which are in the 
words of a Sikh gentleman,+ to whom I am indebted for much of 
my information regarding Amritsar, the golden trees and the milch 
cows of the priests and professional mendicauts of the Khalsa. 

In close proximity to the Dukh-bhanjani is the Athsath Tirath, 
words which mean sixty-eight places of pilgrimage. Such is the 
copious number of famous Indian localities which, in the opinion 
of the Hindus, are the special haunts of the deity by whatever 
name known, and where praise and offerings are most grateful to 
his senses. It is supposed that Arjan built himself a hut on the 
Dukh-bhanjani while engaged in the construction of the tank, and 
that he used to bathe on the spot now called “ Athsath Tirath ” 
every morning before offering up his prayers and spiritual homage. 





* The pitiable condition of this crush the energies of the fine people 
ruler’s territories and his clearly and defertilize the lovely country over 
proved and deeply rooted disloyalty which he holds independent sway. 
to the British Government must soon t Sirdar Dy4l Singh, a Sikh yen- 
bring into Political prominence the tleman, who has visited England, and 
question how long such an adminis- made himself acquainted with our 
tration as his will be allowed to literature and our customs, 
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The spot on this account was held in reverence by his followers, 
and either Har Gobind or the later priests of the temple boldly 
declared, that bathing there had the same spiritual efficacy as visit- 
ing the whole sixty-eight places of Hindu pilgrimage. This was 
a transparent device to attract Hindus to the temple, and induce 
them to adopt the new religion. Whoever believed in the efficacy 
of the “ Athsath Tirath,” would feel no goads of conscience to 
visit the ancient places of pilgrimage, such as Hardwar, Gaya, and 
Benares ; and he would be thus preserved from the effects of the 
vigorous reactionary teachings of the Brahmins, 

I have mentioned * the Akalis’ throne as the scene of the Sikh 
initiation, There a grand Darbar is held every evening when 
the Sikh priests appear in the blue uniform of their order, with 
all its curious trappings. To a stranger it is a somewhat impos- 
ing sight. It appears as if one was transported back to the age 
of the crusaders and knights in armour. The priests who an 
hour ago were seen in the crowd in ordinary white costume, 
appear now totally different beings with their blue robes, their 
battle-axes, their peaked turbans ornamented with glittering quoits, 
and their truly martial bearing. The demeanour of these men 
is perfect.. They sit upright and motionless on their seats ;_ their 
eyes are steady and expressive of determination and self-control ; 
and when they are not occupied in chanting the Holy Granth, their 
features are indicative of profound contemplation. Perhaps, 
however, it is with them as with the boy in the Scotch song— 

For a’ sae sage he looks, what can the laddie ken? 
He’s thinkin’ upon naething like mony mighty men. 

Behind the Akalis’ throne is the Akal Bungah, a spacious pavi- 
lion constructed by Har Gobind, the sixth Apostle. The three pre- 
ceding gurus held darbars in the holy temple on the Lake. He it 
was who first set the temple aside for purely devotional purposes, and 
built the Akal Bangah to receive his disciples. In a short time, 
however, this also became too small to receive those who sought the 
religious gain of beholding the Apostle. He used then to sit on 
the balcony, while the spacious area beneath was filled to over- 
flowing with his homage and tribute-bestowing followers. Here 
presents of horses, hawks, swords, and game, were piously offered 
to the guru, and here still, similar offerings to the temple are tri- 
umphantly displayed. 

Arjan'’s love of pomp and power had excited the suspicions 
or the political hostility of the Emperor of Delhi. This was kept 
alive by the machinations of private and sectarian enemies. 
Arjan was seized and thrown into prison in the then cheerless 





* Calcutta Review, April 1880, 
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city of Lahore, where his life was soon brought to a close under 
the tortures of the myrmidons of. the imperial fanatic Aur- 
angzeb.* To Har Gobind, the son of Arjan, was left the duty of 
avenging the death of his father. It was perhaps with this 
obiect that he gave a new impulse to the Sikh religion. At any 
rate, the first material alterations of the religion of Nanak must 
be held to date from his time. The skilful devices of Arjan, to 
induce the Sikhs to take an interest in their faith, were insuffi- 
cient in Har Gobind’s estimation, Theological concessions were 
deemed necessary to fulfil his religious and political aspirations. 
Sikh converts were allowed to invoke and offer homage to 
Brahma, Vishnu, and Shiva, the ancient Trinity of the Hindu 
dispensation. Doubt having perhaps arisen as to whether his 
predecessors had actually prohibited the use of meat, Har Gobind 
boldly partook of man’s usual animal food except the flesh of the 
cow, which was then, as it is now, an object of abhorrence to the 
Sikhs; and he proclaimed it good for his followers to follow his 
holy example. 

The meekness and passive submission of the religion of Nanak 
were changed under Har Gobind into independence and heroic 
activity. ‘lo give strength, cousistency, aud harmony to his 
political deliberations, he established the Guru mata, or council of 
the Sikhs, an institution which bore some analogy to the Agora 





- d! ddl 
* Dabistan,” page 234. 





I cannot attach much import- 
ance to the statement, that the heat 
of Lahore assisted in the death of 
Arjan, unless obliging him to stand 
in the heat of the sun for several 
hours daily, was-one of the forms of 
torture employed by his jailors. 
Otherwise Arjan must have been 
thoroughly inured to the heat of 
that part of India. 

+ This is stated on the authority of 
Bhai Nand, a Sikh writer, The state- 
ment is otherwise unsupported, but 
I see no reason to doubtit. Har 
Gobind’s compromise with Hinduism 


would be quite in keeping with his 
general character, and with the tem- 
per of the Sikh faith both in his 
time and since, I am not unaware 
of the fact, that the author of the 
Dabistan spoke of Har Gobind 
as a believer in one God. But the 
other gods of the Hindu pantheon 
seem,to have held in the estimation 
of the early Sikh gurus, even of 
Nauak, as previously shown, the 
same relation to the Sovereign of the 
universe, as the minor deities of 
Greece did to the great Ruler of 
Olympus in the age of Aischylus. 


"Arav7’ erpaxOn trv Oeotor Kotpavery, 


‘Erev0epos yap otis €ott wry Atos, 


The minor deities could do every 
thing but regulate human fate aud 


féschyli Prom. Vinct. 
action. This was reserved for the 
Supreme Deity alone. 
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of the Homeric age in Greece, or to the council of the Persian 
followers of Yazdan, the benevolent deity of the universe.* Hand 
in hand with religious instruction, proceeded warlike exercises ; 
and the.temple of the guru became a cuserne which resounded 
with the din of martial weapons aud of hostile preparations. His 
predecessors had indeed tolerated secular occupations, but to these 
he added the pursuits of war aud the chase. He became an active 
rider and expert swordsman ; and to acquire tle other accomplish- 
meuts of a soldier, he embraced military service under the Emperor 
Jehangir. Not only were the guru’s converts from among God- 
fearing men and priest-loving women of stainless lives, but the 
fugitive and the criminal gathered to his standard and his presence.+ 
In the successor of the divine Nanak, the spiritually and temporally 
harnessed guru before them, they all found a genial man of the 
world, who could make allowance for youthful eccentricities or 
fashionable irregularities, He initiated the new-comers in his faith, 
bestowed on them his apostolic blessing, and instilled into their 
minds the cheerful and unctuous belief that to be a member of the 
Sikh faith was sufficient after death for an unquestioned admission 
to the state of repose which was the climax of all Hindu mental 


yearnings and hopes.t 
























* The translator of the Dabistan 
states that the Guru mata was estab- 
lished by Gobind Singh, but it is re- 
ferred to in the text of the Dabistan 
as then existing. The author of the 
Dabistan was, according to his own 


statement, a contemporary of Har 
Gobind. It is padanss ey doubtful 
whether he survived until Gobind 
Singh’s apostolate, but in any case he 
certainly never wrote its history. 


T sor? s# 8by (go% who yS 9) gla 3! aS (5,2 “ Dabistan” page 236. 
T dha Slee! jI 1pe whorye lym jy) ais oir,f _y* “ Dabistan” page 239. 


Cunningham states that Har Go- 
bind became “ involved in difficulties 
‘* with the Emperor about retaining 
“ for himself that money which he 
“‘ should have disbursed to his troops.” 
I find Cunningham’s authority for 
this statement was Captain Troyer, 
the translator of the Dabistan— 
“Har Gobind became involved in 
“many difficulties ; one of them was 
“that he appropriated to himself the 


“ pay dug to the soldiers in advance ; 
“he carried also the sword against 
“his father; he kept besides many 
“servants, and was addicted to hunt- 
“ing. Jehangir, on account of the 
‘‘ money due to the army, and of the 
“ mulct imposed upon Arjan Mal, sent 
‘¢ Har Gobind to the fort of Gwalior, 
“ &c.” On referring to the original 


Persian, I read— 


o,f my whrhe ao, of cont yt Ht OS ont pis lag e*, Iya! 
pa 29S WyoyS by Stile 1G N59) , Some srtied joy GUE,» 
dyke Ue wyatt Mezy> WAT AF Ayllbe BLIL Gb sly ihe ein 

alin 3 W196 1 dingS p0 ding: Sayed 


* Dabistan” page 234, 
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The arms of distinguished Sikhs are preserved in the Akal 
Bangah, and are actually worshipped by the ignorant followers of 
Baba N&nak. Conspicuous in the armoury is the gurz or mace 
of Har Gobind, a weapon to wield which with facility would re- 
quire the strength of Ulysses, Ram Chandar, or some other divi- 
nely reivforced hero. Conspicuous also are two ponderous swords, 
useless to men of this degenerate age, but plied with dexterity 
in the era of the last guru, by the religious warriors Jaimal and 
Buchetar. The latter is said, with one of these weapons, to 
have cut off the trunk of an elephant in battle by a single 
blow. Curious it is to discover among these holy weapons, 
maces, clubs, pistols, battle-axes, knives, daggers, etc., twenty- 
seven in number, a polished Firinghi kirich, or sword bearing 
the royal arms of England, purchased by a modern Sikh 
chief on the occasion of his visit to Calcutta in the reign of 
Ranjit Singh, and subsequently presented as a grateful offering 
to the temple. Its finished workmanship and polish give it the 
air of a Christian slave among a Pagan people. Let us hope, it is 
a benign deity to those who worship it ! 

The Akal Bingah, besides these weapons, contains some huge 
copies of the Granth Sahib or sacred volume of the Sikhs. 
These are kept covered with silken coverlets as befits their 
worth and sanctity. The man who uncovered them and the mili- 





Here there is not one word about 
gmoney due to the army, about Har 
Gobiud’s criminal misappropriation, 
or about his having “carried his 
sword” against his father. The 
translation of the passage is this. 
“He had many difficulties to contend 
with, One of them was, thxt he 
adopted the style-of a soldier, wore 
asword contrary to the custom of 
his father, maintained a retinue, and 
began to follow the chase. The Em- 

eror, in order te extort from him the 
alance of the five which accordin 
to the penal law had been impose 
a Arjan Mal, sent him to Gwalior, 
c.” 

I might suppose that Troyer had 
translated from a different text, and 
that the Dabistan has siuce his time 
been altered at somebody’s instigation, 
if some of the blunders of Troyer’s 
translation were not so very palpable. 
For instance, assigning to the exprea- 


sion barkhilaf-i-pidar shamsher bast 
the meaning that Har Gobind bore 
arms against his father, is not only op- 
posed to fact and to the verbal and 
grammatical interpretation of the pass- 
age, but it is also opposed to the whole 
tenor of the account of both Arjan 
aud Har Gobind given in the Dabis- 
tan itself. If the Persian writer had 
intended to convey the idea which 
Captain ‘l'royer does, he would have 
written ba mukabila-i-pidar shamshen 
bast ; but this, thonets grammatical, 
would pot have been true, for Har 
Gobind was devotedly attached to 
his father, and even vowed deathless 
vengeance on his father’s enemies, 
It is indeed hard that the fame of 
Har Gobind should have been tar- 
nished by the blunders of a transla- 
tor. Even Dr, Trumpp in his recent 
magnum opus on the Sikh religion hns 
uvguardedly repeated tie strange 
calumny, 
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tary weapons for my inspection, was the priest who had initiated 
the new converts into the Sikh religion as provinnty described, 
He was a man who had obtained the dignity of Nirmillah or 
“a of heart and sinless priest, and the only one then allowed to 

andle the weapons or initiate converts into his religion. In the 
religion of Gobind Singh, great is the reward for the initiation of 
a Sikh, so this man must have an untold balance of spiritual be- 
atitude accumulated to his credit. 

Lingering round the lake, my attention is particularly called 
by my Sikh companions to the cinerary tomb, and plaintive 
legend of Atal Rai, second son of Har Gobind, presen to the 
world by fate apparently to show how relentlessly it could des. 
troy youth and virtue. 

Ostendunt terris hunc tantum fata, neque ultra 
Esse sinunt. 

He was an intelligent and highly gifted boy, and his courte- 
ous temper and manners gained him the love of his play- 
mates. He also acquired a high reputation for sanctity, and 
it was thought, if he had lived to survive his father, he 
would have been a perfect guru even as NAnak. One of his play- 
mates who owed him a debt on being vanquished in same boyish 
game, happened during the ensuing night to die a sudden 
death. In the morning young Atal repaired to his late antago- 
nist’s house, and, moved by no awe in the presence of death, 
thus addressed his late playmate :—“It is not right that you 
should go, leaving your debt unpaid. Give me what you owe 
me, and then you may go.” At these words the deceased boy 
‘arose to the astonishment of the bystanders, and began to renew 
his play with Atal. 

This occurrence was at once bruited abroad asa miracle, and an 
account of it soon reached his father’s ears. The father exclaimed, 
according to one tradition, “ Two swords cannot find room in one 
scabbard. The time when one must perish is very nigh.” By two 
swords in one scabbard the guru meant two prophets in the same 
community. The son had begun to work miracles, which meant 
the early demise of the father, or at any rate, that his presence 
was no longer necessary upon earth. According to another tradition, 
the father on hearing of the miracle wrought by his son, summoned 
the boy to his presence, and angrily chid him for his thought- 
lessness and presumption in reversing the decree of destiny. It 
was in praise of God, in contemplation of-His veritable name, and 
in the accomplishment of good works, gurus should display their 
miraculous powers. On hearing this, the pious and dutifu youth 
replied that as a life was demanded by God and he had withheld 
one, he would offer up his own as a substitute. Upon this he forth- 
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with laid himself on the ground on the site of his preseat tomb, and 
yielded his spirit to the Lord of Destiny. 

When this legend is stripped of its religious and poetical frame- 
work, there remains the fact that Atal Rai was a promising youth, 
beloved by his parents, and, to use the expression in which it was 
related to me, har dél-i-aziz, dear to every heart. His premature 
demise was deeply mourned by his father, who looked on him as his 
divinely born successor. Over the spot where he died, and 
where his remains were reduced by fire to their parent elements, 
Har Gobind built the present tomb to perpetuate the memory of 
bis darling boy. The place became a favourite resort for the 
father, and it was there he loved best to distribute alms to the 
needy. Even still, the Sikhs believe that alms bestowed there 
have much more efficacy than elsewhere. Hence every evenin 
there are special assemblages of the poor to receive temporal, al 
of the wealthy to receive spiritual favours, at the shrine of so 
much worth, and purity, and filial obedience. Such to the world 
are the results of the embellishments of poets and priests ! 

The tank near Baba Atal’s tomb is known asthe Kaulsar or 
tank of Kaulan. This was a Musalman woman, according to 
some, the daughter of a Qazi, but, according to others, a dancing- 
girl, whom Har Gobind took into his zenana, no doubt, by divine 
command. His devoted followers say, that Har Gobind yielded 
to no unworthy passion for this female. He loved to gaze on her 
beautiful face, and contemplate her manifold charms, and his 
piety was stimulated by this harmless occupation. As a reward 
for her devotion to the guru; ber memory is still preserved among 
the saints and benefactors of the Khalsa. v 

Two gurus, Har Raiand Har Kishan, in succession to Har Go- 
bind gave spiritual and temporal orders to the followers of guru 
Nanak ; but appear to have made no noteworthy changes in the 
religion that had been transmitted them. To them succeeded the 
third son of Har Gobind, Tegh Bahadur, who left his own peouliar 
impress on the religion of his predecessors. Brahmins and saints 
were attracted to the guru’s abode, and féted and pampered with 
earthly luxuries. Hindus were spoken of with commendation 
who had rehabilitated places of pilgrimage, and restored the 
images of the gods to their ancient temples. Aes the intoxicating 
and maddening infusion of the Indian hemp plant, which had been 
forbidden by Nénak, was imbibed by Sikhs under the guru’s ex- 
press authority. The reputation of working miracles began to 
attach to the Sikh apostle. In popular estimation he exorcised 
demons, made lions play around him with all the harmlessness of 
domestic animals, miraculously conferred children on the childless, 
and destroyed obnoxious animate and inanimate objects with his 
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anathemas and maledictions. He tolerated extravagant rever- 
ence for his own person. He besought his followers to make war on 
the Musalmans, and he threatened those who disobeyed him with 
the divine vengeance. He effected compromises with robbers, and 
he encouraged evasion of payment of the imperial revenue, thus 
reversing for his. followers the maxim of the divine teacher of 
the Jews, “ Render unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar’s,””* 

The Sikh chronicler of Tegh Bahadur’s travels describes his 
struggle for position, and records homicides committed by him on 
apparently slight provocation.f A Musalman historian long after 
the struggle of the period makes statements to the same effect, 
but more outspoken in their character. He relates that Tegh 
Bahadur became very powerful, gathered some thousands of fol- 
lowers to his standard, finally threw in his lot with a Musalman 
adventurer, and joined him in plundering and devastating the 
province of the Punjab. The officials of Aurangzeb wrote to 
that monarch that danger was apprehended to the empire from 
Tegh Bahadur and Hafiz-i-Adam. The emperor directed his 
Officials to banish Hafiz-i-Adam beyond the Punjab border, and 
imprison Tegh Bahadar. Both these directions were carried out, 
but soon an additional order was issued and obeyed, namely, 
to execute Tegh Bahadur, cut up his dead body into pieces, 
and haug them up in different parts of the imperial capital as a 
terror to disturbers of the public peace and to all*enemies of 
Islam. t 

The spirit of revenge, though justly reprobated by the superior 
intellects of ancient Rome§ and by contemporary civilization, 
is alien to no age and country. In the polished writings of the 





* My authority for this paragraph 
is the book of “ Travels of Guru 
Tegh Bahadar and Gobind Singh,” 
written by a Sikh follower of theirs. 
See Sakhis 5, 8, 16, 21, 29, 32, 37, 
40, 43, and 46. I assume that the 
Sakhis I have quoted, refer to Tegh 


Bahadar, though with Dr. Trumpp 
I am at a loss to state with confi- 
dence where the Sakhis regarding 
Tevh Bahadar end,and where those 
relating to Gobind Singh begin. 

+ See “ Travels of Tegh Bahadar,” 
Sakhis 48 and 58. 
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“ Siyar-ul-Mutadkharin,” Vol. II, 
page 26. The Sikhs, however, say 
that after Tegh Bahadur’s execution, 
his body was made over to his fol- 
lowers. His cinerary tomb is now 
pointed out at Delhi, but it is doubt- 
ful whether its construction was not 
an interested device of subsequent 
Sikh priests. Aurangzeb had all the 





malignant fanaticism to issue and 
enforce the order cited in the Siyar- 
ul-Mutaakharin. 

§ Juvenal who could revenge him- 
self on his enemies better than most 
literary men of his time or since, 
knew how to preach the best sermon 
against revenge. See his XIIIth 
satire, 
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Greek historian the gratification of revenge is described as the 
sweetest, feeling of mortals * ; and even the most Christian of poets 
thought it not unbecoming his religion and philosophy to attri- 
bute to one of the denizens of his Inferno just anger for his 
violent death yet unavenged.f It is not difficult to understand 
how, apart from Tegh Bahadar’s last dying message of vengeance 
to his son Gobind, the son’s whole soul should be up in arms 
against the power that had executed his father with such circum- 
stances of barbarity.t These feelings and this spirit were, as we 
have seen, first evoked under Har Gebiud, but it was under the 
tenth and last guru that they received their full development. 
At the death of his father, Gobind was but fifteen years of age, 
and therefore not yet ripe for great achievements, He passed the 
remaining years of his minority in retirement studying Persian and 
Sanscrit || literature, attaining skill in the use of martial wea- 
pons, and preparing himself for the great work of vengeance which 
had been left to him as an heirloom. 

It can hardly be supposed that the Sikh religion as time 
passed by, could preserve a purity granted to the adolescence 
of no other culte. Gobind had certainly no object in restoring 
the pure faith of Nanak, and instilling into the minds of the 
Sikhs the spirit of the earlier gurus, which he derided as one 





* Thucydides cites a Greek pro- line, say, of Greek, he would not 
verb to that effect: "Awa é’éy@povs find it easy to imitate Greek authors. 
dpvvacOa éxyevnoopevoy yuiv xat Moreover, a large portion of Go- 
70 Neyomevov ov HovoTov eivat, bind’s Granth is in a great measure 

~ Dante confesses that when Geri taken from the Hindu Puranas, and 
Del Bello showed his temper, and he could hardly have accomplished 
“cut” his poetic relation on meeting this, if he had never turned his at- 
him in the Inferno for not having tention to the study of Sanscrit. It 
avenged his violent death, his is also stated that on the occasion of 
conduct only enhanced Dante’s pity his celebrating the homa or burnt- 
and estimation for him. offering of the Hindus, to be subse- 

Onde sen gio eo referred to, he consulted the 

Senza parlarmi, si com’ io stimo ; edas himself. I see every proba- 

Ed in cio m’ha el fatto a se piu pio. bility in favor of his possessing at any 

t The Sikh account represeuts rate a smattering knowledge of Sans- 
Gobind Singh as subsequently teach- crit and gone whatever against it. It 
ing the duty of revenge to the grand- is common enough for the followers of 
son of Painde Khan whom Har areligion to deny the secular accom- 
Gobind had slain. It is said, that plishments of its founder. For a 
the Pathan youth profited by the long time it was maintained by the 
lesson and assassinated his preceptor, Christian Church, that our Saviour 
Sakhi 98. was unable to read or write, but Dr, 

|| Dr. Trumpp states that “Go- Farrar has recently admitted that 
bind never attempted the study of Christ was an accomplished linguist. 
Sanscrit, though he occasionally tried See Farrar’s “ Life of Christ,” Vol. I, 
to imitate it in his compositions.” pp, 85 to 92. 

Now if a man had never studied a 
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of meekness and unmanly submission. Indeed the subjective 
doctrines of N&nak would probably have ceased to influence 
the Sikhs of the age of Gobind, if Nanak’s successors had not 
allowed the religion to fall to the level of popular compre-~ 
hension, and if they had not infused into it a new and vigorous 
spirit redolent of arms and war, breathing the duty of revenge, 
and inculcating the necessity of the preservation by whatever 
means of the chosen people of the Khalsa. 

Gobind, who in imitation of the martial Rajputs of his age, 
surnamed himself Singh or the lion,* and gave the same appella- 
tion to his followers, devoted his great mental and physical 

wers to the completion of the political work of Har Gobind 
and Tegh Bahadar. He planned the extermination of the Mu- 
hammadan power and the erection of a Sikh empire in its 
place. For this object he employed all the faculties of the poli- 
tician, the poet, the fanatic, and the hero. His mind had been 
cultivated with assiduous care ; he had learned all the martial 
skill and exercises of his country ; and to attain the spiritual 
power and perfection of which he felt the necessity for the great 
task he had imposed on himself, he performed by the aid of a 
Brahmin sun-worshipper famed for bis ‘skill in sacred lore, 
the ancient Hindu ceremony of the homa ; and he offered a human 
sacrifice to the goddess at Naina Devi. + 

The grave custodians of the sacred book of the Sikhs, on seeing 
the first-fruits of the new apostolate, became apprehensive for 
the religion of N&énak. Guru Gobind sent to them for the Granth 
of Arjan, no doubt, with the object of altering it to suit his own 
views and ambition. The Sodhis to whom the volume was 
entrusted, flatly refused to allow their holy volume into his 

ssession, and slightingly told him that if he wanted a Granth, 
fre must write one himself. He forthwith set to work, and, 
naturally, not having sufficient original materials at hand to fill 
avolume of the size of Arjan’s Granth, he proceeded to para- 
phrase the Hindu Puranas in the Hindu dialect of hisage. In 
this manner he, in due time, produced a Grauth equal, at any rate, 
in material weight and dimensions to the more orthodox volume 


of his predecessors ! f 





* The word Singh had first been 
used as a distinctive epithet by the 
martial Kshetriyas. 

t Naina Devi is both the name of 
the place and of the goddess wor- 
shipped there. See an account of the 
alleged manifestation of the goddess 


to the guru in “Gobind Singh ki_ 


Sakhian,” Sakhi 17. 


¢ Another reason for his tranala- 


ting the Puranas is assinged. Many 
Sikhs of his time felt a curiosity to 
make themselves acquainted with the 
contents of the Hindu sacred books ; 
and Gobind thought that if he trans- 
lated these himself, he would save 
his followers from association with 
Brahmins, until then the only ex- 
pounders of Hindu sacred writ. 
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The goddess of courage, variously called Chandi, Durga, or 
Bhagawati, was the diety to whom the guru’s most ardent prayers 
were addressed. He declared with questionable veracity that 
she had been first worshipped by Guru Nénak ; that she had been 

ropitious to Angad, Amar Das, and Ram Vas; and that Arjan, 
in Rai, Har Gobind, and Tegh Bahadar rose to the highest 
honours under her divine protection.* He directed that in her 
honour arms should dignify the persons of all faithful Sikbs, and 
that they were never to be without sacred steel in their possession, 
Steel was to be the safeguard of the followers of the Khalsa, 
not only because of its own natural strength, but also because 
in its lustre the splendour of the countenance of the goddess 
of courage was always reflected. United with her worship the 
new attribute of all-steel or the invincible was given to the 
Almighty :— 
Eternal God, thou art our shield, 
The dagger, knife, the sword we wield ! 
To us protectors there are given 
The timeless, deathless, Lord of Heaven ; 
To us all-steel’s unvanquished might ; 
To us all-time’s resistless flight ; 
’ But chiefly thou, protector brave, 
All-steel, wilt thine own servants save.t 

The ceremony of initiation into the Sikh faith by drinking 
water in which the guru had washed his feet, was changed into 
lustration by water which had been sanctified by the immersion 
of steel accompanied with corresponding devotions And for 
the beads which he said his predecessors had worn, he substituted 
the sword, the knife, and the dagger, declaring at the same time 
that by this means the hawks would be destroyed by the birds on 
which they had been wont to prey.§ 

The caste distinctions which the early Sikh gurus had failed 
to abolish by indirect teaching, were found an impediment to 
the desired union of the members of the Khalsa ; and caste dis- 





*See Guru Gobind’s Ardas or untiring (d«démaros), or invinci- 
petition (Arzdasht). The verses bleis an epithet of God, as all-time, 
which recount this are inscribed that is, knowing not the effect of 
over the southern portal of the Har time, namely, death is. Compare 
Mandar. Another interpretation, by Erasmus Darwin's spirited lines to 
which the gurus rank next as divi- steel. The tenth Guru would have 
nities to Bhagawati, is also put on gladly hailed our poet as a disciple. 
these verses by the Sikh priests. “™~ ti have already described Guru 

T Readers unacquainted with the Gobind’s pahul or initiation (“ Cal- 
Guramukhi character, will find the cutta Review,” April, 1880), 
original of this hymn transliterated “ Travels of Guru Gobind Singh,” 
in Sir John Malcolom’s “ Sketch of -Sakhi 89, 
the Sikhs.” All-iron, that is, the 
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tinctions were therefore expressly abolished.* Every Sikh was to 
wear trousers fastened by a waistband, instead of the insecurely tied 
and unsoldier-like séfa of ordinary Indian wear. Hair was to be 
removed from no part of the person, and thus whiskers and 
mustachios would render the appearanee of the guru’s followers 
more martial, while at the same time, long hair tied round the 
head and enfolding pieces of steel would be a protection to his 
warriors against the clubs and swords of their enemies. Hair on 
the body and acomely roll of hair on the head was, the gura 
declared, the cloak granted by the goddess of courage to all true 
Sikhs. A Sikh must not be unprepared, even when at his meals, 
and so he is never to eat bare-headed, and never to sleep un- 
dressed. The day must begin by offering homage to the god of 
the Khalsa, and morning ablutions, so necessary to healtt in all 
countries, are never to be neglected. The permission to eat all 
flesh, except that of the cow, and the prohibition to abstain from 
the undoubtedly pernicious drag, tobacco, were repeated for the 
faithful. But the use of bhang reprobated by Nénak and several 
of the gurus who succeeded him, was encouraged by precept and 
example, as tending to stimulate Sikh warriors to deeds of daring 
and martyrs’ deaths.+ 

A considerable portion of Gobind’s precepts and practices seems 
to have been derived from the Quran and Musalman traditions. 
Having, in the latter part of his career, in a great measure broken 
with Hinduism, he found in the Persian language into which the 
Quran has been translated from time immemorial, doctrines which 
he at once saw would be suitable to his followers, and which he bor- 
rowed for their adoption and edification. The guru believed, with 
the Prophet of Makka, that every age had its book of revelation, 
and, as we have seen, he confidently compiled his own. In the same 
manner as Muhammad admitted the mission of the prophets prior 
to himself, but said that he, the last of them, had come to point 
out the true path, Gobind admitted the missions of the Deityas, 
the Deotas, the Sidhs, Gorakhnath, Ramanand, and even Muham- 
mad himself; but stated that these had misled mankind, aod 
that consequently he, Gobind, had been specially called by God 
to propagate his true worship and communieate to men his veri- 
table name.{ In the same way, too, as the prophet of Makka 
repudiated the notion of his own divinity, Gobind said he was as 





* Charon baran ke eko bhai... Go- dye of the Indians. 
bind likened his contemplated blend- = t+ See “ Travels of Guru Gobind,” 
ing of the four castes of the Hindus’ Sakhis 73, 102, and 112. 
to the blending of pin, lime, betel- t See the Quran, chaps. II, XIII, 
nut, and catechu, which combined XXI, XXIII & XLVI, and Gobind 


furm the famous stomachic aud lip- Singh’s Vichitr Natak. 
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other men, a beholder of the marvels of heaven ; and he threatened 


any one who regarded him asa god with all the torments reserved 
for the impious.* The Sikhs, like the Musalmans, were to bow 
them before nothing earthly save the divinely inspired book of 
their faith, which like the Quran was the great miracle which 
God had made manifest for the guidance of human beings. 

One of the first acts of the Arabian Prophet, was to induce the 
the men of Madina to enter into a compact not to kill their female 
children ; and denunciations against those who violated it were 
subsequently often repeated in the Quran,f This very elemen- 
tary principle of morality had apparently never occurred 
to the Sikh predecessors of Gobind, although they knew that 
female infanticide on account of the pride of birth of parents was 
widely practised around them.t The Musalman injunction not 
to slay females commended itself to Gobind, as a useful device to 
increase the number of his followers and his warriors ; and he laid 
special force on this precept of his religion.§ Almsgiving which 
had been carefully inculcated by the prophet of Makka, was made 
an imperative practice of the Sikhs, so as to support the ever in- 
creasing number of followers and fighting men of the Khalsa.4] 
The alms offered not being found sufficient for the desired object, 
permission was given to resort to the ultima ratio of the stronger, 
in the same fashion as the great Arabian enthusiast allowed his 
followers to enrich themselves with the spoils of the caravans 
of the Makkan “infidels” who traded between Syria and Arabia.|| 

Gambling, perhaps as leading to dissensions among the 


-_ 


*See the Quran, chap. VII, and the 
Vichitr Natak. 

Tt See the Quran, chaps, XVII 
and LX, 





was the Emperor’s reply, “ who has 
the most children.” Madame de 
Staél had given birth to none, and 
‘was for this reason and for others, 


t It was practised, not only by the 
Indians and the ancient Arabs, but 
even by the ancient Greeks. ee 
Sale’s “Preliminary Discourse to the 
Quran.” 

§ See the Rehit Nama of Pralad 
Rai. Napoleon Buonaparte, who par- 
took largely of the spirit of Muham- 
mad and Gobind, and who, if he had 
been born an Asiatic, would probably 
have founded a new religion as well 
as a new dynasty, thoroughly under- 
stood the advantages of allowing itg 
free growth to the population of a 
state. “Whom sire,” said Madame de 
Staél to him,” do you consider the 
greatest woman?” “She, Madame,” 





useless in Napoleon’s estimation to 
France, 

{] See the Quran, chap. XVII, Go- 
bind Singh ki Sakhian, Sakhi 81, and 
Nand Lal’s Rehit Nama. The Sikhs 
were obliged to give a tenth part of 
their property in charity, but, not- 
withstanding the authority of Carlyle 
(Lectures on Heroes), the definite 
portion of a» man’s goods which he 
was obliged to contribute as alms, 
was not fixed by the prophet of 
Makka. See Sale’s “ Preliminary 
Discourse to the Quran.” 

|| See Sir William Muir’s life of 
Mahomet, Vol. III, page 64,e¢ seg, and 
Gobind Singh ki Sakbian, Sakhi 26, 
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brotherhood of the elect, was forbidden by both religions.* Per- 
haps, too, with the same object the relations of the sexes were 
as jealously guarded in the Sikh as in the Musalman faith. The . 
blue dress of Musalman zealots was adopted by Gobind and his 
Sikhs. According to the Quran, animals strangled were not to be 
eaten. Gobind’s injunctions forbade the members of the Khalsa to 
eat the flesh of any animal whose head had not been severed from 
its body by a Sikh with one single blow. Like Muhammad, 
Gobind ordered his followers to abstain altogether from the 
society of infidels. The soft songs of women, mirth, and other 
pleasures of the world reprobated by puritanical Musalmans 
were to be avoided, lest Sikhs should be drawn from their alle- 
giance to the Khalsa, and learn to forget their sacred duty of 
hatred of the Musalman name.+ 

The laws of warfare were the same in Sikhism as in Islam. 
Infidels and those who set themselves up as rivals to the religious 
teacher, were to be mercilessly destroyed together with their 
wives and children. Jt was the duty of the Sikhs as of the 
Musalmans to die fighting for their faith; and the martyrs of 
the new Indian religion, known by the Musalman name shahid, 
were to have their exceeding great reward in a future state, corres- 
ponding in degree, though notin kind, to the beatitude of the 
Arabian prophet’s elect among the cool fountains, the delicious 
streams, and the blue-eyed maids of paradise. And then, the Sikh 
guru, rising to the height of religious intolerance and ‘fanaticism 
worthy of the Kareshi fanatic, declared that it was lawful to slay 
Musalmans wherever they were found; and equally lawful to 
assault and plunder Hindus and divide their property among 
members of the Khalsa. The countries of even unoffendiog 
Musalmans should be devastated with fire and sword, and all 
opposition from them met with slaughter and extermination{ It 
is such teaching as this, which nerved Hasain to his martyrdom at 
Karbala ; and it is the same teaching which led Banda, the general 
and successor of Gobind, to die amid fearful torments with all 
the courage, the cheerfulness, and the sublime devotion to his 
faith of a martyr of the early Christian Church. § 


* See Sale’s “ Preliminary Discourse of the Sikhs,” pp. 187 to 194; Guru 
to the Quran,” pp: 88-89. Gobind Singh ki Sakhian, Sakhis 
+ See Nand Lal’s Rehit Nama and 18, 44, 60, 65, 69,70 and 83; and 
Gobind Singh ki Sakhian, Sakhis the Quran passim, but especially 
65, 82. The latter sakbi in particular, chaps. VIII and IX. 
is full of highly ascetic p ecepts. § I here adopt the narrative of the 
t See Sir John Malcolm’s “ Sketch “ Siyar ul Mutaikhirin.” 
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Gobind did not neglect to enlist the sympathies of women in 
his favour, though, like the prophet of Makka, he appears to 
have left’ no instructions regarding their forms of prayer or their 
initiation in the new religion.* They offered him homage, how- 
ever, in his wanderings, ministered to his necessities, and received 
salvation from him as the reward of their attentions, + Childless 
women who visited him, miraculously received the gift of children, 
Mothers, he thought, could expiate the dread crime of infanticide 
by simply bathing in full costume in a sacred tank, he indicated. 
Women are said to have fought in his battles, and to have been 
wounded on behalf of the Khalsa; and it is recorded that the 
saintly and childless Mai Bhago, attired in Sikh trousers and 
turban, and armed with a ponderous javelin, watched with the 


faithful Sikh guards over the guru in his nightly slumbers. { 





This is a very remarkable state- 
ment of the enthusiasm of the 
early Sikhs. Compare the epistles of 
Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, to the 
Church at Rome, epistles whose au- 
thenticity has been in my opinion 
idly questioned. 

* In the 7lst Sakhi of ‘ Gobind 
Singh ki Sakhian,” it is stated that 
the Guru explained to his wife Sita 
the Yoga philosophy; but it is not 
stated that these spiritual secrets 
were Communicated to other women. 
Khadija, Muhammad’s first wife, one 
of the four perfect women according 
to him, was deemed worthy of parti- 
cipation in spiritual secrets, but he, 
for the most part, ignored the spiri- 
tual needs of women, 





goddess, and the 
pleased with her.” 


t See Sakhi17 in “Guru Gobind 
Singh ki Sakhian.” 

t “The guru ordered Mai Bhago 
to wear a kachh and a pecha. S 
adopted this dress, and, moreover, 
armed herself with a javelin, weigh- 
ing a maund and a quarter. She 
became very pious, and devoted her- 
self entirely to God and the guru, 
She always remained in the guru’s 
camp, and used to guard his bed 
with ten other Sikhs who were under 
her orders. Ali respected her as a 
guru was highly 


“ Travels of Gobind Singh” trans- 
lated by Sardar Attar Singh, C.I.E., 
Chief of Bhadour, Sakhi 54, 


M. MACAULIFFE. 
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Art. IV._ORIENTAL FOLKLORE, BY E. REHATSER, 
Mdmin and the old Persian. 


T is related that, when it occurred to the mind of the Prince 
of the Believers, Muhammad Amypn, to deprive of the succes- 
sion, and of the Khalifate, his brother A’bdullah MAamfin, who was 
at that time Governor of Khorésén, he wrote hima letter to 
inform him that he stood greatly in need of his presence in 
order to entrust him with a most important affair; he requested 
him to leave, as his substitute in Khoras4n,a man capable of 
governing that province with a strong hand, and forthwith him- 
self to travel to Baghdad, At the same time the spies enter- 
tained by Maman in the capital, wrote to him that Amyn in- 
tended to deprive him of the succession, and to proclaim his 
own son Misa, heir presumptive to the Khalifate. When M&amin 
had received and perused the letters, he consulted his viziers, who 
advised him to temporize, to keep the Khalif at bay, to allege 
as an excuse the vastness of the territory of Khorasan surrounded 
as it was by infidel nations, who were always on the look-out for 
attacking it ; and lastly, that he could not find any one who might 
take his place. After Maman had replied to his brother in 
these terms, Amyn again sent him letters, soliciting him to 
come ; adding also that he would detain him in Baghdad for a 
very short time, merely to avail himself of his advice in an 
affair of the greatest moment, the import of which he could not 
communicate in writing. Maman showed these new letters of 
the Khalif again to his viziers, whom he requested to tell him 
what to do, but they could only repeat their former advice ; 
accordingly Maémin replied nearly in the same terms as before, 
On the other hand, the spies whom Amyn maintained in that 
province, informed him in their turn, that Mémdn was on his 
guard, preparing for defence, and that all his viziers concurred 
with him in his resolution to offer resistance. Then Amyn, des- 
pairing to decoy his brother into the net, imprisoned all the 
partizans and friends of M&mun who happened to be in Baghdad, 
and deprived them of all the property he could get hold of 
When this news reached M4émiin, he was greatly troubled, and 
again assembled his viziers in council, who unanimously persisted 
in their first advice, and encouraged Maman to persevere whilst 
waiting for a better turn of fortune. This he did; and Amyn, 
finding his brother so unwilling to come, no longer waited for 
him, but invited all his subjects to pay homage to his infant son. 
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All complied, and swore allegiance to Masa, who received the 
surname, Ndtek-bi-l-hagg (speaker of truth), although he was 
not yet able to utter a truth or a falsehood. Amyn entrusted 
the education of this child to A’ly B. E’sa B. Mahan, who had 
for a long time been Governor of Khoraésén, and had so well 
treated the people and captivated the nobles by his liberality, that 
he had acquired immense popularity. Being questioned by the 
Khalif on the affairs of Khorésin, A’ly gave him all the infor- 
mation required, and added, that if he were again to be sent 
to that province, scarcely two men would refuse to obey him. 
Therefore Amyn appointed him Governor of Khordsén, and of any 
other countries he might occupy; he gave him large sums of 
money, the greater portion of his army, and as great a quantity 
of ammunition as he wanted, 

When Mémén heard of these preparations, he wavered, because 
it appeared to him that he had not sufficient forces to oppose to 
A’ly B. E’sa. He having mounted a horse to ride to one of his 
villas, where his viziers had assembled to deliberate concerning 
the present emergency, a decrepit old Persian made his appear- 
ance, who requested him in the Persian language, to redress 
some grievance. ‘Taking compassion on the decaying age of the 
Persian, Mamiin ordered him also to be mounted, to be led to 
the place where he himself was going, and there to be introduced 
to his presence without any further permission. 

Thus it happened, that, whilst Mémdn was sitting with his 
viziers in the council-chamber, the old man was ushered in, 
and he beckoned to him to take a seat; then, turning to his 
councillors, he informed them of the doings of Amyn, of the 
imprisonment of his own adherents, of the confiscation of their 
property, and of the mission of A’ly B. E’sa. Mamdn believed 
that the old man had no knowledge of Arabic, and that, being 
burdened with anxiety concerning his own affairs, he would pay 
no attention to the discussions of the couneil ; wherefore also 
the viziers, wEo perceived that Maman entertained no suspicions 
whatever about the old man, spoke freely on the subjects 
for which they had been assembled. 

The affair in hand being under discussion, one of the viziers 
said :—‘‘ I, for my part, am of opinion, that foreign soldiers ought 
to be enlisted who know not A’ly B. E’sa, and that he ought 
to be attacked with such forces,” 

“It seems to me,” continued another, turning to M4min, “ that 
you ought immediately to send envoys to the Khalif to excuse 
yourself, and that you ought to obey all his behests, whilst waiting 
for the aid of God. Because, if you abandon your right of 
succession in consequence of superior force, as is well known to 
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everybody, you will always have a most evident ground for re-vin- 
dicating your rights when: you are able,” 

“ My opinion is,” said a third, “that you should collect all your 
faithful adherents, and with them attack some infidel province to 
allay their scruples against disobeying the Khalif. We shall fight 
bravely, and hope that God will grant us the victory. Having be- 
come masters of a powerful State, our position will be more firm, 
so that we shall gain many adherents in the empire of the Khalif, 
and shall be able to wage a holy war, until God has: accom- 
plished His high design.” 

Another said :—“ Let us shut ourselves up in some fortress 
in which we may wait what turn affairs will take.” 

Lastly, another spoke as follows :—‘ According to my opinion, 
O! Amyr, the best plan for you would be, to take refuge with 
the king of the Turks, and so claim his protection against 
a treacherous and covenant breaking brother. Do not all princes, 
when a calamity befalls them from which they cannot escape, 
act thus ” ? 

This expedient pleased M4mén greatly at first, but after a 
little reflection he said :—‘‘ Am I then to give an opportunity to 
the Turks, who are infidels, to attack Musalmins”? Then he 
gave his councillors leave to depart, and they did so. 

Casting a glance at the spot where the old Persian was sitting, 
M4mazn recollected him and made him a sign to come forward, 
Then he cailed for an interpreter through whom he intended to 
ask the man who he was, and what he wanted. The old man 
replied in Arabic, “OQ! Amyr, ” said he, “I have come about 
an affair, but have here found one more important and more 
worthy of solicitude.” Maman replied :—‘Say what you like; 
it will serve for talk,” aud. the old man continued: “O! Amyr, 
when I presented myself to you, I could not be numbered among 
those who love you. But now, God has filled my heart with 
great affection toward the Amyr.” 

It is said that there are three kinds of love. The first and 
greatest, which embraces the interior and the exterior of a man, 
is innate love, and such is love towards God, the Maker and 
Producer of everything. The second is factitious, such as the 
love of the benefited towards the benefactor. Lastly, the third 

is accidental love, of which there are two species: the first is, 
that which resembles innate love, because its power extends to 
the interior and to the exterior; and the second is, the love of 
subjects for their princes, and of slaves for their masters. 

«But [ say to the Amyr, may God exalt him, that I feel 
myself attached to the Amyr by three kinds of love: that of 
attachment, of benefit, and of the occasion. If the Amyr 
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accepts my affection, realizes my hope, accomplishes my wish, 
invests me with the robe of intimacy, and honours me by allow- 
ing me to consider myself one of is followers, he does a mere 
act of generosity without having any need of it; but his servant 
hopes to reciprocate his benevolence by gratitude, and his con- 
descending familiarity by true affection and sincere counsels”! 
« What religion do you profess”? asked the Amyr, “I am one 
of the Magi,” replied he ; whereon Maman dropped his head as if 
to reflect on these words, and the Persian added: “Do not 
despise me, O! Amyr, because my condition is humble, and be- 
cause you abhor my faith.” 

It is said:—Do not refute the opinions of any one ; for, what- 
ever they are, he may be useful to you. He may be a noble or 
a plebeian; if the former, you may adorn his retinue, if the 
latter, he can defend your life or property.” 

“Speaking of the humbleness of my condition to the Amyr, 
I meant to imply neither baseness of character nor of blood. 
As to my character it depends upon the Amyr to test it, when, 
and how he goes and asto my blood, it isof the royal lineage 
of Persia. wished only to inform the Amyr, that my religion 
may be abject according to the opinion of the Amyr, and that 
I live in the bonds of vassalage, and as a tributary in a state of 
inferiority.” 

“No, I entertain no aversion whatever towards you,” replied 
Méman, “and if you would make a profession of our religion 
we might employ you in an office of the State.” The old man 
said :—‘“I heartily desire to comply with the wishes of the 
Amyr, but cannot do.so now ; though afterwards I perhaps shall. 
If the Amyr will permit me to reason upon the argument 
which he had a little while ago considered with his councillors, 
I may perchance tell him something about it.” “Speak,” re- 
plied Mamtn; andthe old man continued :—“I fully appreciate 
the advice just now imparted to the Amyr by his viziers. All 
endeavoured to solve the difficulty, but none of their suggestions 
meet with my approval.” “Then, give me your own opinion,” 
said Maman ; and the old man continued :—‘‘ Among the maxims 
nberiied by my fathers from their ancestors, I met with the 
ollowing :— 

* If = wary man-encounters a difficulty which he cannot avert, 
he must commit his affairs with a firm trust to the Dispenser 
of all things, but, for all that, not abandon his own, and defend 
it against all comers. If, acting thus, he fails to gain the victory, 
he will at least escape blame.” 

“ Old man,” interrupted Maman, “no one is fit to impart 
advice, unless he knows what is true. We have accorded you 
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our confidence without knowing by any proof that you deserve 
it; by thus acting we wished to disregard the injunctions of 
prudence, and to give you a sign of our confidence by speaking 
to you frankly in pledge of having favourably accepted your 
offer. For this reason I also inform you, that A’ly B. E’sa, 
the man sent against us, is more master of this country ‘than 
we ourselves are. Moreover, if we desired to offer resistance, 
we could not do it, for want of money.” 

“QO! Amyr,” replied the old man, “you must dismiss all 
these ideas from your head ; ‘and not pay any attention to what 
has been announced to you.” 

It is said:—Do not go to meet him who is impelled by in- 
justice. He will not reign who is aided by wickedness, nor he 
who has ascended the throne by violence. 

“T shall narrate to you the story of a man, continued the 
Persian, which, if your case be adapted to his, may aid you to 
obtain the same advantage as he did.” 

“ Relate it,” said M&mtin; and the old man continued as follows : 

* Khoshnavaz, the king of the Hephthalites, determined to 
liberate Firdz, the son of Yezdegerd, and king of Persia, whom he 
had made prisoner, on the promise of Firdz not to wage war 

., against him, nor to seek to offend him b 
Huns aide winds the king fraud, and placed at the extreme limit of 
of Persia, the Hephthalite territory a stone, which 
FirGz engaged by a solemn promise not to overstep. Trust- 
ing in the conditions of peace, the king of the Hephthalites 
allowed Firfiz to depart; but the latter had no sooner returned 
to the capital of his realm, than—full of shame, and disgusted 
with the above treaty—he determined to wage war again against 
Khoshnavaz. When he, however, declared his intention to his 
viziers, they warned him to be careful of breaking treaties, and 
represented to him that he would meet the fate reserved for 
the iniquitous, if he did so. Their words made no impression 
upon him, and when they reminded him of the conditions sti- 
pulated by Khoshnavaz, he replied :—“‘I have sworn not to 
overstep that stone, very well; I shall get it carried on an 
elephant at the head of the army ; and thus not one of my soldiers 
will overstep it.” | 

Seeing him ruled by his passion instead of consideting the 
reasons advanced by his viziers, they concluded, that his intellect 
allowed itself to be guided by his desires ; therefore, they became 
silent, and determined henceforth not so say any thing more to 
him about this affair. 

It is said :—He who is too unsteady in his own intentions, will 
slip, and he who domineers over others, will be humbled. 
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| Passions cover the intellect like rust, and hinder the images of 

t) verify from imprinting themselves thereon. 

a’ passion not yet well fixed, resembles tipsiness ; but when it 
becomes obstinate, is complete intoxication. 

A man under the impulse of passion cannot walk straight, 
because the paroxysm of gy and ire veils the intellect. ‘This 
happens, because passion, like an older tyrant, holds the mind in 
stricter captivity than the intellect with its recently acquired 
dominion can do. Two veils may cover the intellect, namely, 
cupidity and anger. Not being obscured by these, the intellect 
does not fail to watch over the other passions, and also to subdue 
them ; but when it is thus crippled, the dominion of the passions 
extends, becomes absolute, and uo longer meets with any obstacles. 

The old man continued thus :—FirGz assembled his satraps, who 
were four in number, each of them commanding fifty thousand 
men, and ordered them to get ready for attacking the sovereign of 
the Heplithalites. When the preparations were completed, Firdz 
marched in person against Khoshnavdz with so great an army, 
that he considered himself invincible. In reality the king of the 
Hephthalites had not the power to resist even one of the satraps 
of Firaz, and had obtained his former victory over tlie latter by 
a stratagem, which it is not necessary to relate in this place. 

The Mobedan Mobed, or pontiff of the religion, who was held 
in great respect among the Persians, addressed the following words 
to Firiz, when he perceived him so intent upon waging war 
against Khoshnavaéz :—'* When kings commit errors, not aiming at 
the subversion -of the divine law, the Lord may sometimes pass 
them over for atime; but He will not allow them to be disregarded 
beyond bounds, Treaties must be respected; I beseech you, 
O king, not to expose yourself to perdition” ! 

Firfz cared not for this admonition, disdained the advice of 
his most faithful councillors, and was bent on acting according to 
his own intentions. 

It is said:—Five signs announce the fall of aking. Firstly, 
when he listens to the idle talk of those who cannot foresee the con- 
sequences of events. Secondly, when he turns against those whom 
he ought to esteem. Thirdly, when his income is not sufficient 
for the expenses of the State. Fourthly, when he takes a fancy to 
one man,’and dismisses another without reason ; and fifthly, when 
he scorns the advice of men who have brains and experience. 

Who cannot bear a veracious friend, gains a foe. | 

The old Persian continued His narrative, thus :—Now Firtz 
marched against Khoshnav4z, till he reached the confines of his 
realm, where the stone was which he had sworn never to overstep. 
He ordered it to be removed'and placed upon‘an elephant which 
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marched at the head of the army, with express orders that 
no one should pass beyond the elephant. He had not moved far 
from this place, when ove of his confidants informed him, that 
one of the most valiant cavaliers of the army had, withont an 
cause, slain a poor man. After a while also the brother of the 
man who had been killed arrived, imploring and adjuring Firfz 
to allow him to take blood-revenge on the slayer of his brother, 
and the king ordered a sum of money to be given to him as the 
price of blood. But he replied :—“ No; nothing can satisfy me, 
except the blood of the man who slew my brother ;” and as Firfz 
had beckoned him away from his presence, he presented himself 
before the murderer with a naked sword in his hand. On perceiv- 
iug him, the cavalier spurred his horse, and fled, 

This having been reported to Firaz, he was yet wondering at. it, 
when one of the most farseeing of his viziers suddenly alighted 
from his palfrey, and knelt down before the king, who was yet 
on horseback. FirGz asked him what bad happened, and he 
requested a private interview concerning an affair which he stated 
to be of great moment. The king, therefore, had at once a small 
tent pitched, dismounted, and, calling for the vizier, asked him 
to explain the matter. 

“QO! most happy Prince,” said the vizier, “may you reign over 
the seven climes, and live the life of Bivarasp, with the same glory 
and power. Henceforth the will of the Supreme Being ought to 
be clear to you from the example set before your eyes, when a 
valiant cavalier took to his heels at the sight of a beggarly fellow 
approaching him with a knife in his hand. What may be the 
cause of this flight, if not consciousness of guilt and iniquity on 
the part of the cavalier” ? 

“No, indeed,” replied the king, “he has not fled from fear 
of the man, but of the punishment which he knows I would 
inflict upon the perpetrator of so dastardly an act.” “ Well, then,” 
rejoined the vizier, “ I propose to you, O ! king, to recall your cava- 
lier in order to fight with that poor fellow, giving him the assur- 
ance that he has nothing to fear from you. If the poor man 
conquers him, will not that appear to you as an example set to 
you by him who governs the universe’? “I shall undoubtedly 
do so,” replied Firdz, “ and, calling for the cavalier, he ordered him 
to fight with that man, who, as soon as he heard of it, appeared 
to be very glad.” The bystanders tried to frighten him in vain, 
apd said to him in vain :—‘“ Do not you perceive his mirass, his 
arms, his horse? Do you not know that he is a famous horse- 
man, and a cavalier, most valiant in combat? Take care how 

you expose yourself to sudden death !” 
But the poor fellow replied :—“ Let us two alone! he rides the 
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charger of vanity, I thatof truth ; he wears the mirass of doubt, 
I that of confidence ; he grasps the sword of iniquity, and I that 

f right.” 
: The vizier then turned to the king and said :—“ Really, the 
words of this man give us an example, and information more 
evident than even his victory in the duel could afford. Do not, 
therefore, in your own and in the cavalier’s interest, expose him to 

rish in an encounter with this poor wight, who might perhaps 
be satisfied with compensation for the blood of his brother, or 
convinced by arguments of another kind to desist.” 

But Firaz rejoined:—“This singular duel must forsooth take 
place; if this poor fellow really wishes to submit to the trial.” 

Accordingly the option was offered to the poor man, who, how- 
ever. could not be induced to retract his intention, and the hint 
that he would only expose himself to certain death, had no other 
effect than to make him more anxious for the fight. 

Then the two champions approached each other. In the first 
encounter the poor fellow caught hold of the bit of the horse, and 
the cavalier aimed a blow at him, but he suddenly bent his head, 
so that the sword scarcely touched his back, and wounded it but 
slightly. Then, recovering himself he rushed against his foe, and 
striking him in the neck with his dirk, pulled him from the saddle, 
and, haying thrown him on the ground, slew nim by inflicting 
another wound in his abdomen with such force, that some rings 
: ny chain armour worn by the cavalier entered it with the 
irk. 

Firaéz spent the whole night in the same place, reflecting on 
this event, but allowed his passion to overpower him and conti- 
nued in the undertaking. 

It is said:—The beginning of the passions is easy, but the 
end miserable. 

Passions are tyrants who slay him whom they govern. They 
resemble fire, which, when well kindled, cannot easily be extin- 
guished ; they are like torrents, which, when they have become 
violent, cannot be arrested by any obstacles. 

Call not him a prisoner who is placed in fetters by his enemy, 
but rather him who gives way to his own passions, and is hurled 
by them into the abyss. 

The old man continued :—When Khoshnavaéz had heard of the 
enterprize of Firfiz, he comforted himself, and put his trust in 
him who is the beginning and end of all things, imploring him 
to vindicate the treaties and guarantees the sacredness whereof 
Firz had disregarded, and thereby had become amenable to the 
cousequences entailed by their violation. Khoshnav4z did, how- 
ever, every thing that haman prudence suggested ; he strengthen- 
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ed the frontiers, assembled his troops, and made every preparation 
for war. Then he remained quiet, till the foe, having progressed 
far into the country, found himself nearly in the centre of it, and the 
subjects were greatly distressed by the devastations committed, 
Then Khoshnavéz marched towards FirGz, whom he surprised 
and put to flight in the battle which ensued ; the booty obtained 
on this occasion was immense, and, after a short pursuit, Firdz him- 
self was captured and slain ; and, his family and his chief officers 
having likewise been made prisoners, the campaign terminated,” 

After M&miun had listened to the narrative of the old Persian, 
he was well pleased, and said :—“ Your tale is agreeable, and I 

thank you for it. What do you reply to 
End of the adventure the invitation I now address to you of 
rn meny making a confession of the unity of God: 
of him who has gifted you with intelligence, opened your mind 
to reflection, endowed your utterances with wisdom, and has taken 
away from you every pretext to ignore the revelation promulgated 
by Muhammad, upon whom, and upon all his family be the 
peace and benediction of God”! The old man replied :—“ 1 bear 
witness that there is no other God, besides Allah, and that 
Mubammaad is his apostle.” 

Delighted beyond measure by this conversion, M&mdan over- 
whelmed him with gifts, honoured him by assigning him quarters 
near his own, enrolled him among his favourites, and desired him 
to be always present at Court. A few days afterwards the old 
man died, but MA4miin, who acted according to his advice, was pros- 
perous, and attained the Khalifate as he bad hoped. 

The above narrative is corroborated by the facts revealed to 

us by historical works. Amyn and Mamia, 
OF sapere ame Se sons of the famous Hartin-al-Rashid, succeed- 
yy “ear ey ed each other in the Khalifate ; the second 

was the first-born, but Harun designated 
Amyn as his successor, because he loved him more, and because 
he was the son of his favourite wife the noble and _ beauti- 
ful Zobeydah. Disregarding history and his own precedent 
when his brother Musa-ul-Hadi desired to deprive him of the 
succession to the Khalifate, Hardin promulgated a solemn de- 
cree of succession, according to which Amyn, Maman, aud 
Mo'tamin were, one after the other, to occupy the throue. 
He supposed that promises, oaths, and religion would prevent 
strife for supremacy, and made his sons, with his generals and 
magistrates, swear to observe the injunctions laid down in the 
abovementioned document, which he himself went to deposit 
with great solemnity in the sanctuary of the Ka’bah. He had 
also made provision that, whilst Amyn reigned, his brothers 
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should .have charge of certain provinces, with the armies and the 
ublic treasures pertaining to them. 

As soou as Hartin died (A. H. 193, A.D., 809), discord broke 
out between Amyn and Mémfin. The former, desirous of ousting 
the latter from the succession, endeavoured to decoy him under 
various pretexts to Baghdad, but, as these were of no avail, 
he without further ado caused (A. H. 194, A. D. 809-10) the 
names of M4mGu and Mo’tamin, designated as heirs presump- 
tive, to be suppressed in the public prayers, took away the above- 
mentioned document of succession from the Ka’bah, and declared 
his own son Musa his heir. 

In the councils of MaméGn, who resided at Merv, the capital of 
Khorés&n, various opinions prevailed ; some of his friends advised 
him to submit, whilst others, among whom was chiefly his vizier, 
Fadl B. Sahl—a very sagacious Zoroastrian, who had made an 
outward profession of Islim—who asserted that he alone could 
make him Khalif, and advised him finally to throw off every 
vestige of allegiance after Musa had been proclaimed successor 
to the throne, and the agents of Mamfin’s private property had 
all been imprisoned in Baghdéd. The spies of Fadl B. Sahl 
were, however, neither imprisoned nor discovered, but sat with 
the vizier of Amyn, and advised him to appoint to the expedi- 
tion into Khorésén, the same A’ly B. E’sa who had governed the 
province during the reign of Harin-al-Rashid, and had been de- 
posed A. H. 191 at the demand of the inhabitants themselves, 
for peculation and other flagrant misdemeanours. An appoint. 
ment of this man tothe command of the army for expelling 
Maman was calculated to raise the whole country against A’ly 
B, E’sa, who, however, deceived by similar artifices, boasted to 
Amyn that he had received letters from Khordésén, in which 
all the mountains and seas were promised to him. Accordingly 
he was appointed Commander-in-Chief, and marched at the head 
of an army of fifty thousand men, provided with all the necessaries 
of war, and a large sum of money. It may here be mentioned 
as a curious trait of oriental benignity that the noble Zobeydah, 
the mother of the Khalif, and mother in-law of Mamfn, called 
for A’ly B. E’sa before he started for Khorés4n, and recommended 
him, in case fortune should cause Maman to fall into his hands, 
not to twist one hair of his head, and requested him, above all, 
never to ride in front of M4min during the march, nor to separate 
him from his wives, and that in case it should become necessary 
to fetter him, his chains mightwbe at least of silver. 

Meanwhile M&m4n, encouraged by his renegade Zoroastrian, 
prepared for war, with forces much inferior to those of the Khalif ; 
he had, however, the good luck to possess two most valorous 
captains, Taher B, Hesayn, and Horthoma, who attacked A’ly B, 
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E’sa with a handful of men near Rei which was at that time a 
town, but is at present a village near Teherén. They performed 
prodigies of valour, but would probably have been overwhelmed 
by numbers, had not T&her, in order to recover the fortune of 
the day, asked for a momentary truce. This having been grant- 
ed, he suspended the document in which A’ly B. E’sa had sworn 
to obey Harfin-al-Rashid’s law of succession, on the top of his 
lance, and advancing towards him shouted :— “ Behold! you 
have reached the threshold of your grave.” According to some 
authors, he then rushed against A’ly B. E’sa and killed him with 
his own hands, whilst others assert that he attacked only Hatim, 
a man who wished to defend the honour of A’ly, aud split his 
cranium by one powerful stroke with his sword, so that the 
enemy was confounded by the prodigious strength of ‘Téher, 
or perhaps by divine justice, This battle took place in 195, but 
the contest lasted for some years, as the two captains of Mamfn 
besieged Baghdad only in 198 (A.D. 813-14), when Amyn, re- 
duced to the last extremity and abandoned by all, was so pressed, 
that he fled on the River Tigris where he was slain, and his head 
sent to his brother in Khorfsén, who then proclaimed himself 
Commander of the Faithful. Thus it may be seen that the above 
narrative is historical, and that the only fiction in it is that of the 
old Persian at the Court of Khorés4n who makes his profession 
of Islam at the conclusion, and who ought to be rather the 
above named Zoroastrian renegade, Fadl B. Sahl, the vizier of 
Maman. | 

The Khoshnavaz of the narrative is likewise a historical per- 
sonage mentioned by Mirkhond and others; he was the king of 
the Hephthalites, or white Hans, who had, during the first cen- 
turies of the Christian era, settled between the Oxus and the 
Caspian, so that their possessions were conterminous with the 
Persian empire of the Sassanians. The valorous Bahram Gur 
had defeated these Hans in the beginning of the fifth century, and 
had driven them accross the Oxus. During the second half 
of that century a war of succession again involved the Persians 
in hostilities with these barbarians.) When Bahram died, and 
after him his son Yezdegerd !I., the latter named his second son, 
Hormuz, his heir, to the detriment of Firdz his first-born. In 
order to recover the throne, Firiz demanded the aid of Khoshna- 
viz, king of the Hephthalites, who, glad of the opportunity, 
placed thirty thousand men at his disposal; whereon the 
Persian Prince returned to his country with the barbarians, 
deposed his brother from the throne, and put him to death. 
Firfz did not think that he had purchased the supreme 
power at too high a price; but he found it hard to fulfil 
the conditions stipulated by Khoshnavaz, namely, to give 
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him his own sister for a wife, and probably also to surren- 
der to him the conquests of his grandfather. The first of 
these conditions he eluded by a gross fraud, and the second 
be cut short with the scimitar by a victory A.D, 464, when 
be marked out the frontiers according to his pleasure. Ten 
years afterwards, when new territorial disputes arose, or per- 
haps FirGz believed that he would not be king until he had 
exterminated his benefactor, he attacked him again with so little 
reason, that he pretended to defend the rights of humanity, and 
insisted that his only desire was to deliver the Hephthalites 
from the oppression of a tyrant. 

Firéz invaded the territory of his foe with a powerful army, 
but Khoshnavaz retreated without giving him battle. A patri- 
otic Hephthalite allowed his body to be mutilated and exposed 
where the army of the enemy marched, and then stated that 
he had been thus punished by his own king for having advised 
him to submit to Firfz; considering the pitiable state he was 
iv, his statement obtained credit, and he was engaged to lead 
the way of the Persian army, which he, however, guided into 
barren mountain passes, where it was decimated by hunger, 
and the remnant of it surrounded by the troops of Khoshnavaz, 
There being no Persian who dared to reveal the truth to Firdz, 
Eusebius, the Roman ambassador, who happened to be in the 
cainp, was requested to inform the king of the plight in which 
the army was; accordingly he narrated to him that he had 
dreamt of a lion being taken prisoner in the hole of a goat. 
Firuz was compelled to agree to the conditions of the victor; to 
pay a very large sum of money, and to swear never again to wage 
war against the Hephthalites, but the bitterest of all, to adore 
Khoshnavaz, that is to say, to bow down to the ground as if to 
kiss it. The Mobedan Mobed, or pontiff, saved, however, the 
dignity of the king of Persia, by causing the ceremony to be so 
arranged, that it should take place at sunrise, with the back of 
Khoshnavéz towards the east. ‘Thus the conscience of Firdz 
was set at rest by making a prostration to the sun, which 
Khoshnavaz thought was meant for himself; so that both parties 
were satisfied. At the frontier of the two realms an obelisk, 
moved by three hundred men and fifty elephants, was set up. 

Other authorities say nothing about the above mentioned patri- 
otic Hephihalite who allowed his body to be mutilated, and 
merely state that Khoshnavaz retreated before the army of 
Firdz to a certain locality where he meant to give him battle. 
He had prepared ditches and masked them, and when he 
had attracted the foe to this locality, he halted, and, before 
attacking FirGz, sent a man from the ranks who bore on the 
point of his lance the treaty made by the two kings, calling 
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down the vengeance of heaven upon him who had’ broken jt; 
Then the fight began; the Hephthalites fled, and the Persians 
who pursued them, and knew nothing about the pits the 
Hephthalites had avoided, fell into them, whereon a terrible 
carnage ensued, in which not only FirGz perished, and what is 
worse, with bim also the most precious pearl of the universe, 
whiclr he wore in his crown, was lost. Khoshnavéz made the 
best use of the victory he could, by constituting it the basis of a 
durable peace. 

The Bivarasp whose life the vizier in our narrative wishes 
Firdz to live, is better known in oriental traditions by the name of 
Deh-ék or “ten vices” which word was afterwards arabized into 
Zohak. This Bivarasp, or Zohdk, appears to be mythical, or 
the personification of a dynasty, as he reigned one thousand 
years according to Persian traditions. From these we also learn 
that the realm of Eran, i¢., Persia, was founded by Kaiomars, 
the man first created of loam, who was the king of the earth, 
and founder of the first Persian dynasty, called the Peshdadian, 
or of the first law. He endeavoured to civilize the human race, 
and subdued the wicked genii. Hushang, his successor; built 
the first town, wrote the first book, made canals for water, 
discovered and adored fire. Tahumars, the third king, invented the 
worship of idols, which were statues of men remembered by 
filial piety. Civilization began, however, with Jamshid, the fourth 
king, who made laws, divided his subjects into four castes, and 
laid the foundations of Persepolis. He constructed roads, caused 
the metals to be worked; as'well as wood and silk ; he accident- 
ally discovered the properties of wine, which he had kept, and 
imagined to be poison. He was a naturalist, astronomer, and 
physician, as well as the inventor of warm-baths. During his 
reign, health, peace, and prosperity prevailed on the whole earth. 
His was the golden age, but he became proud at last, and desired 
to be worshipped as God by his subjects, who became discontented, 
whereon the Almighty chastised Jamshid, and allowed him to 
be cruelly slain by Zohaék, a Syrian or Turanian king, who took 
possession of the kingdom by force. 

Zohék was enterprizing, and not only brave, but so ferocious, 
that the hot blast of his: ire transmuted: fountains into liquid 
fire, and hail into burning coals. To him the human race is 
indebted forthe inventions of scourging, torturing, and hanging. 
He conquered the world, and devastated it for a thousand years. 
Satan, who was his friend, induced him to commit parricide and 
to live on animal food ; and, rejoicing at his compliance, the evil 
one imprinted. kiss upon his shoulders, when lo! two serpents 

rew out of them, which tortured him: so, and gave him no 
respite, till he applied human brainsto them asa liniment. For 
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this purpose two men were duly slain, but, when the measure 
of Zohék’s iniquity was full, he had a dream announcing to him 
his fall; whilst also his astrologers predicted that a revolution 
would break out as the leader of which they pointed out tbe 
rince FeridGn, whom Zohak therefore wished to destroy but 
could not tind, 

Meanwhile a hero arose, Kawah or Gawah, a blacksmith of 
Ispah4n—-whose two sons had been taken away and immolated to 
the king’s serpents—closed his forge, aroused the Evers made a 
banner of his leather-apron, under which they attacked and slew 
the Governor of Zohak, took possession of the arsenal, marched 
through the provinces, gathering strength everywhere until 
they arrived in the vicinity of Rei, where they intended to attack 
Zohék himself. Before engaging in combat, Gawah considered 
it proper to elect a king, and the nobles offered the crown to 
himself, he, however, refused and placed it upon the head of 
Feriddn, a scion of the old royal dynasty, The tyrant was defeated 
and taken prisoner, whereon his head was broken by the hammer of 
the blacksmith. That memorable day became a festival, which 
was annually celebrated during eighteen hundred years till the 
fall of the Persian Empire and the apron of Gawah, adorned with 
precious stones, became the royal standard, which was destroyed 
when it fell into the hands of the Moslems, A. D. 636, at the battle 
of Qadesiah. 

Zohak may perhaps be the personification of the Assyrian 
dynasty, which extended its conquests to Persia, and the indige- 
nous kings before his time appear likewise to be mythical perso- 
nages, representing thé invention of the useful arts, the emancipa- 
tion of mankind from barbarism, and their gradual advancement in 
civilization, As every other, so also Persian history becomes more 
and more certain after it emerges from the mythic period. There- 
fore the Kaianian, which followed after the Peshdadian, dynasty 
and was annihilated by Alexander the Great, 330 years before the 
Christian era, is somewhat more known; but, after that period great 
vagueness and confusion again beset the history of Persia under 
the sway of the Parthian, usually called-Askanian, or Arsacidan, 
dynasty, and begin to disappear only in A. D, 202, with the reign 
of Ardeshir Babegan, the first sovereign of a new dynasty, namely, 
the last, or Sassanian, which was destroyed by the Arabs in the 
middle of the seventh century of our era. It appears somewhat 
improbable that the identical standard of Gawah had actually 
been preserved through the long period of time to which we have 
alluded above, and had been taken only in the battle of 


Qadesiah. 
E. REHATSEK. 
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Art. V.—THE FINANCIAL ASPEOTS OF INDIAN 
IRRIGATION: 


CaNnALs (1) Direct RETURNS. 


N spite of Parliamentary committees and Famine commissions, 
there is still the widest difference of opinion as to the finan- 
cial value of the great works of irrigatiofvin India. Of their 
ultimate value to the country, or of their being reproductive in 
an indirect sense, theré is hardly any doubt, their inimense 
benefits are generally admitted ; but that they yield any thing’ like 
au adequate return for the capital invested is dn the other hand, 
pretty widely doubted. 
Among the doubters are some very high authorities. The last 
Secretary of State declared himself a Pea of railways, as 
opposed to canals, Lord Northbrook did not go quite so far, 


but he and his advisers cut down the grant for thie latter, wiilé 
increasing that for the former. Sir A. Clerk very much followed 
suit under the late Viceroy. And the other day as great ad 
authority on Indian finarice as Mr. Lang, disparaged reproductive 
works generally and irrigation in sii tiotife 


r, 

The fact is that beyond’ the cirelé of Government officials very 
little is known about the actual financial results of thésé works. 
In the annual Public Works returis the figures for State and 
guaranteed railways, canals that have been workirig for years, and 
others that are only in progress or just open, are all lwmped 
together, and it is not easy even to Indian réaders to make out 
results clearly—it is only a few years ago that the usually well in- 
formed Pioneer spoke of the Gauges Canal as “ financially a complete 
failure’—while in England the attempt is not often made. Opinion 
there is generally divided. On the one hand, are those who accept 
wild romances proposing to submerge provinces, construct thousands 
of miles of navigable channels, carrying millions of tons, earning 
lakhs of rupees, and paying percentages of three figures! On the 
other, irrigation works, canals made, making, and projected, are 
mixed up with railways, barracks, and Public Works extravagatices 
generally, only to be sweépingly condemned. 

In medio tutissimus ibis—it is proposed therefore in the 
following article to examine, individually and in groups, some of 
the leading canals. First of all purely as commercial spéculations, 
dealing only with direct returns; their indirect value as in- 
surances against famine, their bénefits to agriculture, the substi- 
tuting the more for the less valuable crops, and the increasing the 
prosperity and wealth of the people generally, being left for 
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subsequent notige, {fo ‘do this, however dull reading it may be, 
it is mecessary to deal Jargely with figures aud to put a strain 
on the imagivation in dealing with them. ‘The statistics made 
use of are taken from.the returns published by, the Government of 
India, in most cases brought down, to 1878-79. 

The conditions .of elimate, rainfall, agriculture, land-tenure, 
water-supply,,and the physical features of the country are io 
India 20 many and various, that the character of. the works and 
the systems of irrigation .must, necessarily differ in many import- 
ant respects ; but they may perhaps be most usefully reviewed by 
division ipto five or six Jeading groups. Of these the principal 
would be Northern India ineluding the Punjab and North-West 
Provinces, Madras, jand Bengal ;,the smaller ones, Behar, Sind, 
aud Bombay. 

To get a true idea of the financial value of any of these large 
irrigation, works, it.is,necessary to exaniine results extending over 
along period of years. A canal, even under favourable circum- 
stances, cannot, asa rule, be expected to yield any returns until 
some time after its construction, and herein differs from, and is 
consequently apt to be unfavourably compared with, a railway, 
that may begin to earn some dividend as soon as open. An 
irrigation canal is net unlike a great river turned upside down, 
beginning ,at the head where it is the largest with ,a broad, wide 
channel, it, subsequently subdivides into numerous branches which 
are constructed and opened first; from these again must be 
carried out a system, of innumerable minor distributary channels 
getting gradually smaller till they end in the merest rill through 
which the. water flows on to the fields. Some time must needs 
elapse before all these branch canals and distributary, channels 
can be made. To press, them on too fast.would be neither prac- 
ticable nor, politic. It would raise difficulties in the labour market, 
and probably increase the rates for work. Their construction must 
also follow, not precede by very far the demand for water. 

And if, delays in taking the water to the people are unavoid- 
ably great, the delays in accustoming them to the use of it are 
even greater. Like agriculturalists all over the world, the 
Indian cultivatois,are a conservative people, averse to change, 
contented to risk getting their crop in theold way. Favour- 
able rains .and other causes may delay their application, and 
prohably ,a bad season of drought is required to rapidly extend 
irrigation in a district, althougl:, once having taken. the water, the 
people are. usually reluctant to give it up. To attempt, therefore, 
to judge of the probable. profits of .a canal that has only been open 
a few years, is to convey a very inaccurate idea of the value of 
the scheme.as an investinent. In:mavy cases it is necessary to 
Wait ten or even twenty years before irrigation will have sufficiently 
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developed to enable a fair measure to be taken of the returns 
a canal is likely to yield; and in this lies one of the strongest 
arguments against constructing works of the kind by the agency 
of private companies. No joint-stock company can afford to wait 
so long even for a large return, and it is cheaper for Govern- 
ment to carry out the works, which of necessity must havea 
gradually growing capital, as funds may from time to time be 
found available, than to guarantee but a moderate rate of interest, 

This length of time before returns can be expected is a factor 
that must of course be taken into consideration, and in the matter 
of interest tells severely, but in a review of financial results canals 
that are under construction, or that have been only lately opened, 
cannot be fairly included. Still less, though it has been done in 
several summaries of results, can the outlay on surveys for projects 
be abandoned or temporarily shelved. It would be just as fair to 
debit the gold mines of Wynaard with the cost of prospecting in 
the Himdlyas. Such examination may fairly be a charge borne 
by Government in the same way as a geological survey. 

The system of accounts as now adopted by the Governinent of 
India for irrigation works, may be said to show fairly enough and 
in ample detail their financial working. To the sums expended 
on actual works, tools and plant, purchase of lands, &c., is added 
the cost of establishment, and under recent orders, to this again 
paper charges representing ‘ capitalized value of the land-revenue 
abated,’ ‘leave and pension allowances,’ and ‘loss by exchange’— 
items, which though strictly accurate, have not been debited to all 
railways and other productive works—the total being called 
‘capital outlay,’ a part of which has been provided from loan 
funds, and a part from ‘ordinary’ revenues, a distinction which 
for the present purpose is immaterial. So also the receipts for 
the sale of water, &c., are shown separately from sums received for 
‘owner’s rates’ or ‘increased land-revenue, but whatever form 
such receipts may take they may equally be considered as direct 
irrigation income, and after deducting the working expenses, as 
‘net revenue.” The interest charges are shown separately, calcu- 
laied formerly at 5, now at 44 per cent. per annum on the 
‘capital outlay,’ the accumulated interest being compared in 
another column with the accumulated amount of ‘ net revenue.’ 

Now it is this interest that is the béte noire of canals. They 
have in many cases, as a certain school of old Indians in former 
days are said to have done, started on a grand scale and got deeply 
in debt, so deeply that years of saving are required to get out of 
it. They began on a magnificent plan not only for irrigation, but 
with works for navigation on a scale that probably looked a 
century ahead, and the result is that there are many old scores to 
wipe off. Even a canal that has risen to so high a position as the 
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Ganges; and returns upwards of 7 per cent., has still a few more 
ears to wait before its interest account will be clear. 

But, while debiting with the greatest strictness this accumulated 
sum to works on which in former years there has been a loss, or 
where the net revenue has fallen short of the interest charges, it is 
somewhat anomalous to do so in the case of canals where for a 
quarter or half a century there has been nothing but accumulating 
profits! To make this clear, take the case of the Western Jumna 
canals where the net revenue has exceeded the interest charges for 
some 55 years, and the net profits have for the last ten years averaged 
£105,000 a year, while not more than £40,000 a year has been 
spent on new works, Under the present form of accounts interest 
is debited on the annual £40,000 increased capital, but no allow- 
ance is made for the £105,000 profit. It is not proposed, however, 
to go into compound interest. This b greg was duly considered 
by Government, and it was decided that simple interest only 
should be calculated. It might, however, in ing, be incidentally 
noted that, allowing interest on both sides of the account, on profits 
ag against compound interest on capital, the interest account of 
this canal shows a plus figure of £2,288,000, which, added to the 
accumulated net profit to date, would show it to have yielded 
Government no less than £5,108,000 ; a sum that would wipe out 
compound interest on all the northern canals together! But, 
setting aside compound interest or any allowance on the credit side, 
it is surely but fair in eases of this‘kind to omit the charges 
altogether. Modified thus for works like the Eastern and Western 
Jumna, and the Punjab Inundation, canals, the interest account 
presents not only a less formidable appearance, but a really much 
more accurate one. 

It would be clearly impossible within the limits of a single 
article to attempt a review of the whole field of Indian irrigation, 
or even to deal in detail with all the leading canals, but a few 
may be taken as characteristic, and a brief sketch given of their 
financial history. The northern group is perhaps the must 
suitable for the purpose, for there is now available data for 
judging of the working and results of the older ones from a 
quarter to halfa century. Further, they have certainly been more 
costly than those of Southern India, the physical features of the 
country necessitating more numerous and more expensive works 
on the upper portions, the g¥eater slope more costly works to 
counteract the excessive velocity, and the far greater number of 
roads, many more bridges. And though, on the other hand, the 
northern canals water two crops, a hot season, or kharif, and a 
cold season, or rabi,-the water being kept at nearly the same 
volume throughout the year, and consequently in many cases 
earning double rates, it is pretty generally allowed that the 
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Madras works -have been more remunerative .in ; proportion te 
the outlay upon them. A.consideration of northern.canals is there- 
fore not likely to put the case for irrigation in an unduly favour- 
able light. 

To begin with the Ganges Canal, the largest and beyond doubt 
the finest irrigation work ever constructed. Taken out of the 
holy river atthe sacred city of Hardwar, it is carried for the; fixst 
eighteen miles over, under, and through torrents from the lower 
Himalayas that are often rivers themselves, and passes over the 
Soléni at Rarki by an aqueduct and approaches three miles long, 
a volume of water more,than three times as great as the Thames 
at Staines, to water a district more than twice ,as large as the 
principality of Wales; its irrigating capacity about a million and 
a quarter of acres. Entirely a British work, a sequent of 
the famines that affected the Doab in 1832 and 1837, .it may be. said 
to be the pioneer of .all modern canal engineering in the Bengal 
Presidency. ‘That the series of noble works from Hardwar to 
Cawnpore have, on the whole, proved such uniform successes is due 
to the energy and, genius.of Sir Proby Cautley with whose ‘name 
it will ever be associated. The expenses incident on such, as. it 
was subsequently found necessary to ,remodel, was ,a premium 
paid for a matter of which Indian—or in fact other engineers, had 
no experience. The.experience gained has been for the benefit 
of all subsequent irrigation works, its first cost a debit to the 
Ganges Canal. It was commenced in 1848, opened in 1854, and 
brought into operation in 1855-56,,so that its published results are 
available for nearly a quarter of a century. ‘The capital outlay 
in 1855-56 amounted to only ,a half of that, estimated for the 
complete work, or J4 against a probable ultimate of three millions ; 
the total revenne collected in that year was not £2,000, the work- 
ing expenses being £28,000, or.a loss of £26,000. In 1859-60 not 
much more than a third of the distributary channels were open, 
but during the famine year of |1861 the acreage irrigated rose ..at 
once from 129,000 .to 345,000 acres, and the gross receipts next 
year to £70,000. Practically, however, it was, uot until; ten years 
after the canal bad, been open, viz., until 1865-66, that any return 
could be shown on capital invested, but in that year it amounted 
to nearly 3 per cent. below .which it has subsequently never 
fallen. Similarly the irrigated area had .risen to 573,000 acres, 
and the yearly receipts to £125,000. ‘This result, which under 
the circumstances. might be considered . satisfactory, was but the 
beginning of better things. Little more than 2} millions of the 
capital had been expended, the distributary channels were not 
nearly complete, aud those completed were by no means fully. 
utilized. The people were only learning the value of the water, 
slowly perhaps on account of good seasons, But, the first, really; 
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bad season, the drought of 1868-69 gave a:most decided impetus 
to the prosperity of the canal, the et area for that year 
rising to upwards of a million acres, and the receipts to £245,000, 
a part of which could not be collected till the following year, rais- 
ing the return on capital in 1870-71 to 7°4 per cent. 

This, of course, was an exceptional year, and, though it could 
hardly be expected that such an abnormal are® of irrigation could 
be maintained in subsequent years, it led toa marked permanent 
increase which has gone on gradually growing. reaching in a 
second decade 890;000°acres'; and’ this year, under what can only 
be spoken of as the magnificent supervision of the north-west irri- 

tion officers, the area irrigated has been close upon }} million 
acres, the receipts £328,000 of which £231,000 is net profit, 
being 7°33 per cent. oh # capital close on 3} millions sterling ; 
or, adding the balance of iviterest to capital, an absolute profit of 
5°66 per cent. | 

The figures given in the published abstract of accounts for these 
periods are as follows :— 





Net | Percen-|d rag irri« 











9 ‘Working 
Years. |Capital Outlay.| Revenue. expenses, | revenue. Capi se gated. 
1855-56} £1,631,282 v,79% | $7,993 | 26271} 1°73) 55000 


1865-6} 2,271,641 125,221 75;375 | 49,846 | 92221 573,000 
1875-76], 2,826:480 289,926 | 105,462 | 184,464 | 625 | 890,000 
1878-79| 3,154,127 | 328,073 96,804 | 231,269 | 7:33 . 1,209,228 
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The history of this canal shows that it took nearly five years 
before the annual receipts coveted working expenses; after it had 
been ten years at work, putting out of sight the fact that the crops 
saved by it during the famine of 1860 paid'for its cost more than 
twice over, it could only be considered remunerative in the light of 
an insurance apainst famine ; while after a second ten years, 
though it has arrived at nothing like the results it is capable of, 
the direct returns yield 6} per cent. The average percentage for 
the first decade was only ‘61, for the second decade it amounted 
to 4°83, for the last three years to’ 6°92; and there'is every réason 
to think a third decade may find direct returns of close upon 10 
per cent, 

As regards cost, the second largest entirely British work in the 
northern group is the Bari Doab from the river Ravi in the Pun- 
jab, with a present capital of 14, and & probable ultimate of two 
millions. It was commenced in 1850, and nominally opened in 
1859-60; but, asim the case of the Ganges, it was found, when 
opened, that there we pee of constriction that would have to 
be considerably modified. This remodelling was not commenced 
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till 1870, and the canal remains still a partly developed work, 
The figures give :— 





Year. |Capital Outlay. | Net revenue, | Percentage on | Area irrigated, 





Capital. 
1859-60 £ 872,531 Minus. Minus. 89,787 
Average for | ten years. 
1869-70 1,222,186 17,835 1°42 233,927 


Average for | nine years 
1878-79 1,495,444 43,512 32 . 327,558 























This cannot be said to be satisfactory, although there is a sign 
of considerable improvement. The area irrigated in 1878-79, is 
greatly in excess of any previous year, and, had all the assess- 
ments been realized, there would have been a profit of 4°28 per 
cent. The canal has laboured under many disadvantages. There 
is no doubt the genius of Sir Proby Cautley was lacking in the 
original design, the cost of which was greatly under estimated, 
while the supply iv the Ravi was over estimated ; the original slope 
of bed was too great, and the head works have entailed a heavy 
expenditure. 

The alterations that had to be made in both of these canals, 
may be said to have been almost equal to delaying their develop- 
ment for ten years. In both cases a good deal had to be learnt, 
which has been for the advantage of later works. The Agra canal, 
which opened only four years ago, and for which many of the dis- 
tributaries are still to make, is financially now very much where 
these two works were after they had been open ten years. This 
is no doubt partly due to the careful management which has done 
so much for irrigation in the North-West, but the experience 
gained on former works has contributed a good deal, and it may 
therefore be fairly argued that future works will develope in 
a much shorter time. 

The Western and Eastern Jamna canals differ in many respects 
from the foregoing. They are both partially founded on old works 
of Musalm&n origin. They were not carried out on any very 
scientific plan, natural drainages being intercepted that have now 
to be provided for at considerable cost, the cultivators were left 
pretty much to themselves to make their own arrangements for the 
minor channels that distribute the water, consequently these were 
badly done, and the result has been swamps and other evils. 
They did not provide for navigation, and had none of the conse- 
quent expensive works. They were constructed in the days when 
compensation for land, required for the general good, was left to 
the village community to settle among themselves, an arrange- 
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ment usual under former rule, and one that did not press so hard 
op the Hindu village community as might be supposed. The first 
cost of these canals was therefore a merely nominal one, and is no 
guide to the outlay necessary to carry out modern irrigation canals 
of a similar size ; still it is quite possible to arrive at a useful com- 
parison. Very little beyond the name of the old Moghul works 
existed when the British Government commenced their re-cons- 
truction. The oldest and most important of the two, the 
Western Jumna has indeed a. history going back to the fourteenth 
century. Firéz Shah, the best of the Tfaghlaks, who seems to 
have been one of the first rulers to recognize the want of irriga- 
tion in Upper India, carried the water from the Jumna to Hissar 
in 1351, by a channel that was kept going for nearly a hundred 
years, and which, in the middle of the sixteenth century, Akbar 
had dug out again, and christened by the name of his infant 
son; while later still, about 1626, Ali Mardan Khan, the whilom 
governor Of Khandahar, who seems to have been a Moghul gene- 
ral and State engineer by turns, brought a branch from this to 
the new city of Shahjehanabad, the modern Delhi ; and for more 
than another hundred years “ the wilderness was made to bloom, 
and the hearts of the people made glad by the shade of the trees” 
on the Emperor’s canal ; but at last, it, like the dynasty that found- 
ed it, fell into decay, and in 1760 had ceased to run altogether. It 
is doubtful whether at any time the old canal was used to much 
extent for irrigation ; but when in 1817 the first “ Superintendent” 
was appointed to restore the work, little beyond a few old trees 
marked the sign of it; Praetieally, therefore, it too may be said 
to have been founded under our rule, its application to purposes of 
irrigation entirely done by us, and the extent to which this sub- 
sequently developed may be judged from the following. The 
Delhi branch was opened in 1820, the Hansi in 1825-26. In 
the next five decades, viz. :-— 


- the average annual ' 
From 1825-26 to 1835-36 | 20S btu arsounted st £21,880 


» 1835-36 ,, 1945-46 do. - , 49,260 
» 1845-46 ,, 1855-56 do. » . 68,890 
» 1855-56 ,, 1865-66 do: » > 71,760 
, 1865-66 ,, 1875-76 do: » 135,970 


The accumulated profits of this canal are out of all proportion 
to the capital invested. Adjwsting the interest account as before 
noticed, they would pay for all the works which the British Go- 
vernment has constructed in the Punjab. 

Of the Eastern Jumna, on a smaller scale, much the same 
might be said. It was opened in 1830; its revenue has expanded 
in a very similar way ; and for the last ten years it has paid an 
average of 264 per cent. 
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It is sometimes argued, that these canals, because they were 
founded on the lives of old native works, ought not to be included 
in a financial summary of irrigation results; but there seems 
just as good reasoa for including them, seeing they were made 
in the first instance, especially for irrigation, as others that in 
addition to irrigation purposes immensely increased their cost 
by expensive works for navigation, that are simply at present 
so much deadweight—for whatever the most sanguine may 
expect navigation to do in the future, so far, in most cases, its 
returns are merely nominal. Further, these works have now 
been almost completely brought up to the modern standard, and 
the additions to capital are quite as large as if the works had 
been constructed in the first instance. Extensive permanent 
head works have been built on a scale equal to the Bari Dodb, and 
large sums have been, and are being spent to remedy all the 
evils complained of on the Western Jumna canal, which has 
been re-made ; and, though parallel to a trunk road and a railway, 
to provide those navigation works without which it seems, no canal 
can be considered complete. They are, therefore, now eligible 
for promotion to the dignity of entirely British works. 

These four canals take up about }3ths of the capital of the 
northern group, and the remainder must be dismissed briefly. 
The Inundation canals of the Punjab comprise: 1], the Lower 
Satlej and Chenab; 2, the Upper Satlej; 3, the Indus; and 4, 
the Jhelam ; of which nearly the whole of the first and portions of 
the second and third were constructed by native agency before the 
province was annexed. The principal parts of the receipts are 
due to increased land-revenue ; it is in fact, not too much to say, 
that but for irrigation the land in most of these districts would 

ield no revenue. The four series together represent an outlay of 
£130,000 ; Nos. 1 and 4 returning, on the average of the last 
ten years, 173 and 17 per cent. respectively, although such per- 
centages in comparison with other works are apt to misleading. 
On the other hand, Nos, 2 and 3 for the last ten years show a 
loss, possibly due to all the land benefited not being shown 
asa credit, although but for the water in the spriugs being 
brought nearer to the surface by the agency of these canals, such 
land would at once relapse into uncultivated waste. 

The Rohilkhand and Bijnaur in the North-West. Provinces, five 
groups of old and somewhat badly designed canals that are in a 
transition stage, the old lines being abandoned as new works, are 
brought into operation. Irrigation has consquently been of an ex- 
ceptional and irregular character, and an adequate return on capital 
could hardly be looked for till these canals were reconstructed, 
Until six years ago nothing was credited for increased land-reveuue, 
but since then the profit has shown an average of about 2 per cent, 
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The Déin, a series of five perennial canals that water Dera Din, 
a valley of the Lower Himalayas, with a present capital ot 
£63,000, the bulk of which expenditure has been spread over the 
last 20 years. Of these canals the Chief Engineer in 1868 wrote : 
“that no considerable profit could be looked for owing to the absor- 
bent soil, the moist climate, and the sparse population ; but 
without the canals the Din would be deserted, as the inhabitants 
depend on them for their drinking water.” But they have 
become greater successes than even the ‘more sanguine hoped, the 
receipts increasing considerably during the last ten years ; and with 
the addition of increased land-revenue the profits averaging 7°3 
per cent., and having very nearly paid off all the interest account. 

The Gurgaon in the Punjab, and Bundlekhand in the north-west, 
are small irrigation works, consisting of lakes and reservoirs, partly 
natural, partly artificial, dependant for their supply on local rainfall. 
The former have on the average yielded a fair profit; but being 
made over to the civil authorities they will now be struck off the 
account. The latter have so far resulted in a loss. The financial 
results must always be doubtful, the supply being uncertain, and the 
area of possible irrigation for many reservoirs necessarily limited. 

Summarized, the result of the above group in tabular form, 
is, for the last financial year, as follows :— 
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- g, |Bso (Bo25 | FESS | 533. 
S NORTHERN GROUP. Capital 5 ob gee PS a" 23 23% S| 35 EF 
: . Outlay. RS pkac Ebes | hes g F S 
- we | dze2 | 2588 | dene | dhe5 
24 | Ganges Canal £3,154,127 | 231,269 | 1,886,562 | 2,814,383 927,821 7°33 
20 | Bari Doab do. eo | 1,495,444 | 46,886] 658,241 | 1,264,871 606,630 3°16 
53 ; Western Jumna do. ee 656,782 | 128,994 | 2,924,420 ee 2,924,420 15°17 
50 | Eastern Jumna do. ee 262,949 | 64,940 983,579 o 983,579 24°70 
25 | Punjab Inundation do. ... 129,979 | 9,774] 394,225 oe $94,225 7°52 
32 | Rohilkhand Group ee 168,823 2,331 $7,316 70,150 32,834 1°45 
39 | Dan ditto 63,177 | 3,950] 51,013] 64,773] ~ 13,760 6°25 
28 Gurgaon and Bundle- 
khand lakes and re- 
servoirs 26,603 3 3 82,476 eso $2,476 1-21 
—~ a 
Total 5,957,884 | 488,467 | 6,967,832 |! 4,21 4,177 2,753,655 8.2 
| Agra Canal opened in 
part March, 1874 — ., 812,823 | 23,787] 22,180] 220,401 198,221 2°92 











In the case of the Western and Eastern Jumua cauals, &., the 
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interest has been omitted, but this is altogether only a total 
of some £89,000, The total net revenue shows that the group 
together are earning 82 per cent.; and tnat the accumulated 
net profits are 2 millions in excess of the charge for interest. This 
ougtht to satisfy even the most sceptical, that at any rate in Nor- 
thern India, irrigation as a commercial speculation not only pays, 


but pays handsomely, 
Regarding canals, that are under construction, no useful com- 
arison can at present be made. Including some £70,000 con- 
tribution from Native States, Government has already spent over 
4 millions upon these. The principal, the Sirhind, is to protect 
some 8,000 square miles between the rivers Satlej and Gagger in 
the Punjab ; and the Lower Ganges, which is to take up the lower 
portion of the Ganges. Jumna Doé4b, are rapidly approaching 
completion, and promise to yield fair returns. The success of the 
newly opened Agra canal, already paying 3 per cent., has been 
previously noticed. 

The Bengal group, unfortunately, presents a less satisfactory 
aspect. The results are published for a comparatively very short 
time, but financially, canals in the southern part of the province 
cannot, as regards direct profits, be said to be even hopeful. The 
conditions of climate and production are entirely different. The 


average rainfall is more than double that of the northern pro- 
vinces. The great staple crop is rice, wheat or any of the dry 
weather crops being hardly known in Orissa or Lower Bengal. 
And for this one in the years when the rains are favourable—that 


is most years—there is no demand for water. On the other hand, 
every now and then these rains fail, or what is much the same 
thing, do not fall at the right time, and the result is ruin to the 
rice. crop, and probable famine! It is not necessarily a scarcity 
of rain as happened in 1876-77 in Madras, or an exceptionally late 
monsoon as in 1877-78 which threatened famine to a great part of 
India, that will bring this calamity about. The great danger to 
the rice is a failure of the October rains. In an unfavourable 
year a fortnight’s dry weather may risk the loss of a large extent 
of crop, and this failure occurs more often than might be thought. 
The culvitator then becomes most anxious for canal water; and 
the getting of it means to him saving his harvest. But his prin- 
ciple is only to take the water if the rains do fail him, if they are 
favourable, to leave it alone ; and in hope of the latter, he con- 
sequently puts off his application to the last moment, often to 
the great detriment of his crop, preferring even to pay an increase 
of 50 percent. for water, which taken in time, would have in- 


creased the yield probably two-fold. | 
Now, there is abundance of proof that even in seasons of favor- 


able rains, the use of canal water will amply repay the cultivator. 
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Full of the silt brought down by the great rivers, it is much more 
fertilizing than rain water, leaving on the fields valuable deposits 
that, in the almost total absence of manure, does much to lessen 
the exhaustion of the soil. Its use further permits agricultural 
operations to be commenced earlier, carried out more regularly, 
and with no risk. The late Chief Engineer, Colonel, now General 
Haig, after many experiments estimates that it would double 
the rice crops ; and the Revenue Superintendent of Orissa reports, 
that it has in cases doubled the rent obtained by the middleman 
from the cultivator ; while Mr. Harrison, the Collector of Midnapur, 
in his Revenue Report of 1876 shows “that its use was worth to 
the cultivator an extra 400 lbs. of rice and 1,000 lbs, of straw per 
acre,’ but that, “ notwithstanding this, the ryot considered himself 
a looser by taking it.” The explanation of this is to be found in 
the fact that the cultivators in these districts are mostly so im- 
poverished, and have fallen into such a hopless state of indebted- 
ness, that any increase of crop is a benefit only to their creditors. 
On the helpless ryots themselves it often entails an absolute loss, 
Droughts, floods, cyclones, and epidemic fevers, have reduced 
them to poverty, and thrown them absolutely into the hands 
of the money-lender. There is no doubt, moreover, that British 
law, admirable as it may be, with -all its facilities for the 
recovery of debt, very frequently practically operates in favour 
of the native money-lender, and has a tendency to bring the 
cultivators of the soil—a somewhat improvident class—more and 
more completely into his power. This is noticeable all over 
India, and has lately engaged the special attention of Govern- 
ment; but specially is it the case in the Lower Provinces, where 
the tenure of the land interposes between the already embar- 
rassed vyot and the State, a too often extortionate middleman. 
Once in the hands of the mdhdjun or village banker, and the 
fortunes of the husbandman are soon past al] hope. He borrows 
money at a percentage unknown to Shylock, and of property he very 
soon has none that has not been given in security. His crop is 
probably mortgaged in advance. A year of failure, and he has 
to buy his seed rice when it is at its very dearest, in order to repay 
the loan when rice has become almost a drug. But even in bad 
years, his creditor must leave him subsistence, in favorable years, 
he does not expect more than this. To quote again from Mr. Harri- 
son “ the méhdjun takes from the ryots’ interest at from 33 to 
75 per cent., but he is satisfied with netting 15 to 20. The 
balance represents bad debts. Thus the mdéhdjun to whom the 
irrigating ryot owes Rs. 20, recovers Rs. 15, instead of Rs. 12, 
because the ryote’ land produces 29 instead of 22 bushels per acre, 
The Re. 1-8 irrigation rate which the ryot has to pay Government, 
is therefore to him dead loss.” 
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Further, the nature of the Permanent Settlement in Lower 
Bengal affects—from an irrigationist point of view—most in- 
juriously, both the cultivator and the State. The ryots have no 
right of occupancy, and are at the mercy of the zemindars or 
the middlemen. Were they even out of debt, and by irrigation 
increased the productiveness of their land, they are at once 
subject, not only to increased rent, but frequently to more ille- 
gal exactions. The Government is also equally deprived of 
reaping any benefits from its investments, for instead of getting 
a return on the capital sunk in these large works, the lion’s 
share of the profit is monopolized by the middleman, who under 
the present system of administration contributes in no way to 
their cost. 

In Orissa, though the hands of the State are tied for some 15 
years or so to come, the land-revenue was not settled in perpe- 
tuity, but under the system there known as ryotwaree, the culti- 
vators are mostly under large owners or zemindars, and inquiries 
have shown them to be almost equally oppressed with their 
brethren in Lower Bengal. The ryots of Cattack when question- 
ed, allowed the value of canal water, but declined to irrigate, 
because “ half the profits would go to the zemindar, and half 
to the madhdjun.” 

There are other causes that doubtless contribute to prevent 
the development of irrigation. The ryot is not only passively 
but obstructively conservative, wedded to custom, and takes long 
to move out of his grove. At times, owing to the state of the 
rivers, there might be a difficulty in affording irrigation to the 
cold weather crops, if these crops should be introduced to any 
extent. The works are yet in their infancy, a great number of 
distributary channels having yet to be made to develope the 
main canals. These, however, are but secondary reasons, the 
two principal may be summed up, in the indebtedness of the 
cultivator, and the nature of the Jand-tenure. So long as this 
remains as it is, no additional profits can be looked for from 
improved land-revenue. 

The most important works in Bengal to which these remarks 
apply are, first, the Orissa scheme, including the Mahanadi, 
Brahméni, and Baitaréni series, so named after the great rivers 
from which they draw their supply. These are connected by a 
channel running along the highest ground ‘from one to the other, 
called the high level canal, and which it is ultimately proposed 
to extend to yet another series from the Subanrekha River, and 
on to the existing Lower Bengal series at Midnapdr, thus form- 
ing a continuous navigable channel from Calcutta to Cattack, 
and possibly to the Chilka Lake. The scheme originated after 
the terrible famine of 1866 in the undertakings of the East India 
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Irrigation Company, and was one of those projects that were 
to bring large profits to the shareholders—a result that Govern- 
ment bas unfortunately been very far from obtaining. The 
best business in fact done by the Company was the sale of the 
works when only partially completed to the State, who thus 
acquired them in December 1868 at a cost of £1,173, 00v, the esti 
mate to complete the project which was to command the irrigation 
of 14 million acres, being then put at £2,771,000. And second, the 
Lower Bengal canals which: as above ‘explained, are ultimately 
to form part of a complete system, but at present are unconnect- 
ed with the Orissa works, and being in a separate district with 
a different land-tenure and local peculiarities are, for administra- 
tive purposes, considered separately. ‘They include the Midua- 
pair caval, which drawing its supply from the Cossye River, 
connects the town of Midnapar with the River Hughly, 16 miles 
below Calcutta; and the Tidal canal, which hereafter is also to 
fit in with navigable lines from Orissa. For purposes of finan- 
cial comparison these may, however, all be considered as one 
scheme, on which up to 1878-79 Government has spent capital 
amounting to £2,803,000, and is still spending about £150,000 
a year. Subsequent estimates that were not recommended showed, 
that to carry out these works to the fullest extent would bring 
up their cost to about 6 millions; and a proposal for completing 
them on a modified scale, would increase their capital to a total 
of about 4 millions, but even this is not likely to be adopted 
for many years, Portions of these canals were opened in 1868-69, 
the Brahmani and Baitarani series not till 1875-76, but none of 
the series can be said to be even yet completed. As in the case 
of Northern India the development of distributaries must 
necessarily extend over many years, and large allowance must 
be made for the time required before it is fair to expect any 
direct return, The working establishment which always bears 
a much larger proportion to the receipts in the earlier years of 
a canal, is in the case of Bengal, materially increased by the 
fluctuating character of the demand ; the revenue, small as it is, 
has to be collected from. a vast number of little holdings, and 
the staff must be equal to dealing with an abnormal and simul- 
taneous demand in the case of a failure of the rains. Another 
point must not be lost sight of. Included in the capital outlay, 
are considerable sums that kave been expended on the construc- 
tion of embankments to protect the country from the devastating 
floods, that in this part of Bengal pour down the great rivers, 
inundating whole districts, and are to the people perhaps 
even more disastrous than droughts. It may be said, that the 
canal system cannot-be successfully carried out, unless the country 
be first protected from floods, still these embankments were in 
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themselves admitted to be indispensable, and in any case must 
have been undertaken by Government. Full allowance sbould 
therefore be made for the value of the protection afforded, and 
this might be discussed in dealing with the indirect returns, 
Still after every allowance is made, considered in the light of 
direct returns, the prospects are not good. The Bengal irrigation 
officers have had the greatest difficulties to contend with; 
affairs have seemed to improve only to retrograde again. A 
drought in 1873 caused more demand for water, and the irrigation 
of the Midnapdr canal rose to upwards of 70,000 acres—an un- 
lucky crop that was almost entirely destroyed by a cyclone, 
“the irrigated fields suffering most owing to the weight of the 
plants.” Next year it went back to 50,000, which chanced to be 
one of good rain, and non-irrigators congratulated themselves 
in growing crops without any charge, so that Colonel Haig had to 
report, “irrigation lower in popular estimation than ever.” But 
constant perseverance eventually did bring about what may 
prove ultimate success. The irrigated area has steadily increased. 
In Orissa, it has gradually risen from 23,000 in 1874-75 to 92,000 
in 1878-79. Colonel Haig before finally leaving the districts for 
which he has done so much, is able to report a “ three-fold 
expansion coupled with an enhancement of 50 per cent. in 
rates.” The introduction of a system of five years’ leases at 
reduced rates has been found to auswer admirably, and to 
gradually accustom the people to take the water; in 1878-79 
there is reported a still further increase in spite of good rains, 
The whole series as yet do not pay working expenses; but it is 
something to have brought down the loss from £23,000, in 
1875-76, to £2,500 in 1878-79; and to enable the Liecutenant- 
Governor to say the financial prospects are improving yearly. 

From the figures which follow, however, only one conclusion 
can be drawn, and it is the opinion of those who know the 
canals best, that there is small probability of their paying interest 
on capital expended any time during the present century :— 
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Of the indirect value of these works there can be no doubt. Com- 
pared with the expenditure on one famine their cost is insiguifi- 
cant. But though they may insure whole districts against famine, 
save the lives of thousands, and increase the prosperity of the 
whole people, the present is an attempt to deal with direct re- 
turns, and if, as it seems, there is small chance of their ever paying 
the interest on the money borrowed for their construction, it may 
be asked, can they be made to do'so? It has been suggested 
from time to time, that this might be done by an enforced cess or 
compulsory owner’s rate, and there are many arguments in favour 
of the justice of the latter in some form or other, but this is a 
question which must be reserved for subsequent consideration. 

The Sone Canal system in Behar has been so recently opened 
that, on the grounds previously noted, it might be left out of a 
financial comparison, but for its importance as an experiment in 
entirely fresh ground. Although belonging to Bengalit must be 
classed as a separate group. The climate and cultivation ap- 
proach more nearly to those of the north-west, which the dis- 
trict adjoins. The rainfall seldom exceeds 40° to 45 inches, 
against the 65 to 75 of Orissa and Mid»apar, and is still more 
uncertain, especially in the mouths when it is most required for 
rice. It is not always sufficient to ensure a good rice crop. 
Irrigation is also in considerable demand for the cold or dry 
season crops. Wheat, barley, peas, sugar-cane, are largely cul- 
tivated by water drawn from wells, and are rapidly developing 
where it is available by flow from irrigation channels. The 
district is also the principal opium producing one; and for the 
cultivation of opium continuous watering is a necessity. Sugar- 
cane cultivation which is even more lucrative, where cheap water 
is available, is likely to be largely substituted for the inferior 
crops. Already the development of this crop has been most 
satisfactory, 1869 showing 19,624 acres irrigated against 9,891 of 
the previous year, while the annual export of jaggry from 
ShahAbad by the East Indian Railway during the last three years, 
or since the distributary channels have been opened, has averaged 
413,577 maunds against an average for the previous five years of 
only 46,170 maunds. The price obtainable for irrigation, viz., from 
Rs. 2-8 to Rs. 5 per acre may be instanced as further evidence of 
its commercial value in Behar, compared with Orissa where it is 
not easy to get Re. 1-8, The land-tenure is, however, the same, 
and nothing can be got in the form of increased land-revenue. 

‘The project, elaborated in the greatest detail by General 
Dickens, shortly after the Behar famine of 1865-66, was not 
commenced until 1870, and though water was given in a rude 
way, to a great extent without charge, in 1873 and 1875, it was not 
formally opened till April 1877, In 1873, a year of severe drought 
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water was given to some 150,000 acres, and crops of the value of 
half a million were saved. The rains of 1875 proved almost as 
scanty, very little falling in September, and none in October, thus 
placing the rice crop in the utmost peril ; but temporary arrange- 
ments again enabled water to be given to 75,000 acres. And in the 
November of the first year the canal was opened 1877, 200,000 acres 
“ which would otherwise have remained waste for the year,” were 
irrigated, all the available water being taken. .“ Of which,” said 
the Lieutenant-Governor addressing a Durbarat Sonepur,” “the 
produce represented food-grains to the value of £550,900, and of this, 
£400,000 would have been entirely lost had it not been for the 
supply of canal water.” Before the work was fairly open, it may 
therefore be said to have indirectly paid off half its cost, and though 
this does not tell from the present view, it is a promise of good 
things to come. The series are still very incomplete as regards 
distributaries. The total capital outlay to date has been some- 
what over 2 millions, and to complete the works, excluding pos- 
sible extensions, another } or ? million will be required, which will 
place beyond risk of famine an area of some 7,500 square miles, 
The irrigation in 1878-79 was nearly 200,000 acres, rather less than 
the previous year, but very far short of the capabilities of the sys- 
tem which is close on a million; but the returns show the satis- 
factory result of a small profit, for the first time, in the history of 
Bengal irrigation, receipts have covered working expenses, the 
Eastern series which is the most developed realizing a profit of 
close upon 1 per cent.; and had all the assessments been realized 
they would have been nearly 14 per cent. This, therefore, pro- 
mises results as satisfactory as the northern group :— 
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Crossing over to Sind—an almost rainless province—it may be 
said, that without irrigation cultivation of any sort is impossible. 
The only way of obtaining this is by canals drawn from the Indus 
which flows through the middle of the province, and affords a 
supply of water practically uulimited. These canals of which 
there are some 163 having separate heads in the river, and aggre- 
gating 5,643 miles in length, are with a few exception, of native 
origin, and were in existence at the time of auvexation ; but they 
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have been greatly improved andextended. The only one that is 
a perennial canal is the Sukkur and Shahadadpur, and it works but 
indifferently in the cold season. The rest are all intermittent, 
rising and falling with the floods in the river, affording irrigation 
only in the inundation or rainy season, and the cultivation is 
therefore limited to Kharif crops. Of the 2 million acres irrigat- 
ed probably not more than th is in the cold season. ‘The 
system is somewhat rough, in seasons of low floods the water 
beiug frequently raised 5 or 6 feet by means of Persian wheels, 
involving an outlay on the part of the cultivators of occassionally 
as much as Rs, 15 per acre. In spite of this the canals are 
undoubtedly very remunerative, and the Government supervision 
required slight. The great want of the province is to substitute 
perennial for these intermittent canvals. The Kharif crops are in 
a great measure consumed in the country by the people and their 
cattle. The vabi or cold weather crop—for which the climate and 
svil is as suitable as the North-West—would on the other hand, 
consist of the more valuable cereal grains and oil seeds. ‘There are 
millions of acres suitable for wheat, and there is no reason why Sind 
should not become one of the great wheat-supplying countries. 
Having the Indus alongside, it would be free of the railway carriage 
that handicaps Northern India. There are no engineering difficul- 
ties, and General Strachey reporting on the subject in 1868 shows 
that the State might expend 6 to 10 millions with a certain return 
of 8 to 14 per cent. 

The accounts in detail on the Government of India system have 
not been kept up for all these works. The financial statement 
for 1875-76 as laid before the last House of Commons’ Committee 
showed the average percentage for the province to be 24°16, which 
is probably very near the mark. The financial results for nine 
canal systems as kept by the Accountant-General are, up to date, 
as follows :— 
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To these of course have been added all the usual paper charges, 
while the figures are not nearly so favourable as those given in 
the last Bombay report. The objection also to debiting interest to 
works that from annexation have been yielding returns like the 
Ghar group, which is quoted by General Dickens as returning 218 
per cent., and admitted above as returning 50—is equally valid 
as in the case of the Western Jumna. But taking the least 
favourable view, it is satisfactory to find the average return to be 
7°16 per cent. Two of these canals, the Bigari and the desert 
irrigate frontier districts, where owing to unsatisfactory assess- 
ment arrangements—or perhaps it is more correct to say, owing to 
political exigencies and the desire to induce wandering Biluchis 
to settle down to honest labour—a great deal of revenue is at 
present lost—on the first named, the assessment for some 
30,000 acres in one district was only £56 ; and on 35,000 acres 
of rabi in Khilat, nil, Properly assessed, this would have brought 
up the net revenue for the year to £14,645. Similarly the Desert 
canal was subject to a loss of £7,604 from the same cause, which 
would have increased the percentages on these two canals to 12°69 
and 23°75 respectively. 

Among the nine, the Sukkur is not profitable at present, and 
does not seem likely to be so for some time; but nearly all the 
others yield very handsome returns, and, moveover, are all develop- 
ing. ° ‘Ten years ago, the total area irrigated was given as 1,200,000 
acres ; the last report gives a total of over 2 millions, of which the 
above nine irrigate rather over 1 million. Besides these groups in 
the table given, there are of course numerous others, some of 
which, though small and unimportant, are the most profitable, so 
that the average percentage will undoubtledly be very much higher 
than that shown. 

The remaining works in the Bombay Presidency call for a very 
brief notice. ‘They are few, comparatively unimportant, and with 
one exception, of insignificant cost. Further, there is hardly any 
data available for financial comparison. In the three provinces, 
Guzerat, Kandeish, and the Deccan, irrgation would be of great 
value, especially in what corresponds to the cold season of the 
North, when there is next to no rain, or none that can be made 
use of for agricultural purposes, and the natural drainages sup- 
ply no permanent streams of importance.. But the whole features 
of the country, more especially of the two last named provinces, are 
unfavourable for canal irrigation, The larger rivers are mostly 
very fluctuating—gigantic torrents in the rainy months and perfectly 
dry in the cold season-—their beds also are generally so deep below 
the surface of the country, as to be in most cases impracticable 
for canals, Consequently the irrigation works hitherto executed 
have been mostly dams across the streams to form tanks or lakes, 
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from which small canals are taken to very moderate distances, Many 
of these are old, or are founded on old native works, and it is in 
this direction that attempts must principally be looked for to provide 
for the irrigation of this presidency. There is ample quantity of 
water if it can only be stored at the right time, to meet all possible 
wants. 

Of the following, the first is in Guzerat, and the remainder in 
Kandeish ; the figures which were laid before the House of 
Commons’ Committee as the latest available, bring down the 
capital outlay to 1875-76, and cannot be said to be very satisfac- 
tory, the average showing a percentage of ‘66 only— 
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Of these five, the Muta Mula project ought to be excluded from 
a canal summary. It isa masonry dam across asmall branch of 
the upper Godavery, in the first place, designed to supply Punah 
with water, and second, to irrigate by canal some lands above and 
below. It is only partially completed, and does but little irriga- 
tion yet. The Krishna is also a partly developed work. 

The Madras group has been kept to the last, though in many 
respects it might be first, and is certainly one of the most import- 
ant of them all. In the Madras Presidency irrigation is more 
common, more widely extended, more ancient, and more famous,— 
having a history going back to the second century before Christ— 
for every body seems to have considered irrigation works the right 
thing, not only Telingi rajahs and Naik kings, but even the 
dancing girls built anicuts and sported in paddy fields, and 
great English engineers have taken care that the world should 
hear of the fame of its modern works,—more profitable, for there 
is no doubt the profits have been larger, and it may be added, 
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there is less data for any clear review of those profits, than in 
avy other part of India, 

If the last mentioned provinces were especially unfavorable for 
canals, here matters are exactly reversed. Nature provided the 
sites to hand, aud left, as it were, blanks to be filled by their 
construction, There are great deltas and great rivers with perennial 
supplies that only required to be utilized to cover thousands of acres 
with grain. In some cases, as for instance, that of the Krishna, 
she brought spurs of the Condapilly hills right up to the site 
of the dam, so that stone had only to be quarried and thrown in, 
Under the circumstances, with every natural advantage, canals in 
Madras have been made very clieaply and have undoubtedly 
realized splendid returns. The amount of those returus is, in the 
absence of accurate data, somewhat speculative. The Government 
seems to have followed very much the old native practice of making 
no distinction between jand-revenue aud water-rate, payment 
being taken in a lump sum. Up to a recent period irrigation 
returns in that presidency showed—like Sir Arthur Cotton’s 
speeches—a sublime disregard for details. Charges for main- 
tenance, management, establishment, were partly or wholly 
omitted. The entire increase of land-revenue from all sources was 
assumed as profit, but the cost of collecting it ignored. Sums 
that in Bengal would be debited to loan funds were charged 
off as ‘ provincial,’ and so do not appear in irrigation accounts 
at all, Even now, several of the before noted paper charges are 
omitted, and the interest account is left out. But canals that 
pay 85 per cent. and go back to before Christ, may be fairly ex- 
cused an iuterest column. It is therefore difficult to obtain accu- 
rate figures as to the exact cost or profit of any work and the 
table given below is very incomplete. 

The whole capital outlay expended on canals, tanks, and water 
works, does not, however, amount to nearly as much as the cost 
of the.Ganges Canal or the Orissa scheme, being under 2 millions, 
£1,200,000 of which has been spent on the Godavery and 
Krishna systems, both entirely British. These with the Cauvery, 
are the three largest, and with the Pennar and one or two smaller 
ones irrigate the principal deltas along the Coromandel Coast. 

The Cauvery system is the oldest of the three, and dates back 
as a restoration to 1834, after a famine had as usual called attention 
tu the want of it, though it originated in a series of native works 
made under the Telingi rajahs. The anicut at Seringham was 
irrigating about 600,000 acres when Tanjor was ceded to the 
British. Irrigation bas subsequently been developed almost to 
the fullest possible extent, Tanjor being now known as the Indian 
Lombary. The area watered according to the Jast available 
returns amounted to 835,000 acres, and the profits to 85 per cent. 
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The Godavery works consist of a long low dam thrown across 
the river at Dauleshwarum, where it is some 6,000 yards wide, or 
measured along the dam including islands, 5 miles, It was com- 
menced in 1847, and the subsidiary works ovened in 1851. Since 
then it has developed to a splendid and still increasing extent, the 
return for 1875 showing some 600,000 acres under irrigation, ,%ths 
of which was rice. Not only this, and the Cauvery remodelling, but 
a large proportion of the works in Madras owe their origin to the 
genius and enterprise of Sir Arthur Cotton, the Nestor of irrigation. 

Adjoining the Godavery, and connected with it by a high level 
canal, is the Krishna system which, commenced in 1852, is in a less 
forward state of development, but irrigates some 250,000 acres, 
and is financially almost as successful. 

These two sytems have, in addition, provided a district almost 
destitute of roads with a series of the most magnificent navigable 
highways, 

The others are small works, of a similar character, excepting the 
Striviganttim which is a series of anicuts or wiers across the river 
Tamhapurin in Tinnevelly ; in part very old native works which 
supply numbers of tanks, the lower anicut only being British work. 

The tank works of Madras, which are more numerous than in 
any other part of India, must be omitted ; and the following are 
the returns for canals as laid before the Commons’ Committee. 
































Pweg Madras Group. Figures for | Capital Outlay. | Net. year. \Percentage. 
17 Godavery 1875-76 £736,444 127,491 17-3 
13 Krishna 1875-76 463,590 66,491 14°3 
45 Cauvery 1873-74 133,964 114,951 85°8 
Total .. tH 1,833,998 | 308,933 93°15 
7 Pennar 1875-76 134,020 ? 
Vellore 1875-76 25,300 t 
Palar 1972-73 108,871 1,090 1-0 
Strivigantim * 1874-75 106,060 3,878 $65 
£ 1,707,749 =| =f wry 




















General Strachey after examining Madras accounts estimated the 
returns of the Godavery in 1864-65 as 224, in 1865-66 as 253, and 
the Inspector-General in 1870-71 as 33} per cent. The Madras Goy- 
ernment claim, that in 1872-73 the work had repaid its total cost 
three times over. The figures above for the three great works show 
a return of 23°15 per cent. on the £1,334,000 of capital outlay. 
And though, im ‘the absence of exact returns it is unsatisfactory 
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to attempt to estimate, it may probably be safe to say, that were 
the figures available for the entire Madras works, it would be 
found the net profits have long ago paid off all the capital expend- 
ed and interest charges, leaving the State with a handsome and 
yearly increasing sum in hand. 

This article has already extended to such great length, that any 
further remarks on the general question must be deferred, and 
the reader who is no doubt weary of the word ‘ irrigation,’ and 
all figures and statistics in connection with it, shall only be asked 
to look at one more table in which the results of the foregoing 
groups are brought together :— 
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Northern Group £5,957,884 | 488,467 | 6,967,832 |4,214,177 | 2,753,655} 8-2 
Bengal 99 2,802,670 2,561 125,268 | 917,185 1,042,452 | deficit 
Sind (in part) 831,246 59,508 945,744 | 440,772 504,972 7°16 
Bombay, 1875-76 575,005 3,797 ? ? ? *66 
Madras (ion part) °75-76 1,333,998 308,933 ? ? ? 25°15 
Total 11,500,803 | 860,705 | 7,913,576 | 5,572,184 | 2,216,174 | 7-46 
Canals recently open 
1874, Agra Canal 23,787 | 812,823 22,180 | 220,401] 198,221] 2:92 
1877, Behar Group 6,715 2,146,648 27,494 | 450,640 477,135 ie) | 























The Agra and Sone canals (Behar Group) being so recently 
opened are shown separately, the remaining five are tolerably 
complete. There may possibly be half a million more capital in 
Sind, and about the same amount in Madras, but in both cases 
the returns would be more favourable than the average shown. 
It will be seen that the accumulated net revenue exceeds the 
total interest charge by about 2} millions, and this does not include 
Madras, which would probably more than double it, so there is 
at least some 4 or 5 millions balance of profit to stand against 
the interest of the works just open, or shortly to be so. 

In round numbers the capital outlay upon the five groups of 
canals has been nearly 12 millions sterling, and upon this the last 
accounts—which have passed through the fire of the Audit Office— 
show a clear return of 74 per cent. 


Considered therefore merely as a commercial speculation, for a 
Government that can borrow money at less than 4} per cent., the 
figures may be left to speak for themselves. 


E. E. OLIVER. 

















Art. VI—NOTES ON EARLY COMMERCE IN BENGAL. 


NDIA was known to Europe from the earliest times. 
The Greeks traded with Bengal; the Syrians carried the 
manufactures of India through the Gulf of Persia; the Egyptians 
carried them to Europe by the Red Sea. Subsequently the 
Romans had the trade of India brought to Constantinople. Not 
being satisfied with the goods they got vid Egypt aud Syria, they 
opened another route, vi@ Palmyra, from the Euphrates to the 
Mediterranean, After the Romans, the Venetians had the com- 
merce of Asia. In 883 India attracted the attention of England. 
Alfred the Great, having heard of the wealth of India, despatched 
several ships, which, however, coming to the ports of Syria and 
Egypt, returned thence laden with Indian commodities. Up to the 
time of Henry VIII., no other monarch who sat on the throne of 
England thought of India, The Indian articles which the English 
nobility required, were sugar, spices, aromatics, silks and cotton 
stuffs, which were supplied by the Venetians and Florentines. 
After the discovery of the passage round the Cape, Indian. trade 
passed into the hands of the Portuguese, and the English imported 
Indian commodities from Lisbon. The first Englishman who 
came to India in a Portuguese ship, was named Captain Stevens ; 
and the account which he-published, as well as the descriptions 
of other mariners, opened the eyes of the English nation to 
India as the land of “ barbaric pearl and gold.” India became the 
great subject of conversation. The bard of Avon, in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, says :— © 
. r" They shall be my East and West Indies, and I will trade to them 
oth.” : 
~The Portuguese had taken the start. In 1537 they came to 
Bengal, where Hooghly was their first, and Chittagong their second, 
settlement. The Portuguese were followed by the Spanish and 
Dutch, who, in 1625, spread themselves in different parts of 
Bengal. ‘The Armenians possessed considerable settlements, espe- 
cially in Sydabad. In the meantime the love of adventure and 
mercantile enterprise was being developed in England ; and in 1600 
a Company was formed in London, called the “ Governor and 
Company of Merchants of London trading to the East Indies.” 
The English Company found that they had many difficulties to 
coutend against. ‘They wanted to build a factory at Hooghly, but, 
apprehending opposition from the Portuguese, they settled at 
Pipley in Balasore, 
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Under the Mahomedan administration the seat of Government 









in Ben as changed from time to time, At one time it was 
Nuddy n Gour, or Lucknowite, or the Gangia Regia of 
Ptole Jenuntiabad, then Panda, near Maldah, Tanda near 
the si Gour, Dacca, Rajmahal, or Akbarnagore, and after- 
wards shedabad. Under Akbar Bengal yielded the largest 
reven ith the exception of Delhi and Berar. Fitch went to 


Akbar with letters from Elizabeth, Sir Thomas Roe went from 
James the I. ° 

Sir Thomas Roe says :— 

“ Port Peguenho in Bengala, you are misinformed in, there {s 
no mart or resort of merchants ; it is traded to by the Portuguese 
from Pegu with rubies, topazes and sapphires, and returns 
clothes which are fine.” He calls Bengala ‘a mighty kingdom,” 
e Rajmahal and Dacca—Peguenho is the port 


Its chief cities 
resorted to by Portuguese. 
In 1636 n having secured privileges for the English Com- 
pany, facto were built at Balasore and Hooghly, They 


engaged in the construction of ships and commenced their 
mercantile career which was attended with profit. But, the civil 
war having broken out in England, Indian commerce was affected. 
Cromwell, however (1652-57), renewed the Company’s charter. 
Milton, who was then the Secretary to Cromwell, wrote— 

As when afar at sea a fleet descried . 


Hangs in the clouds, by equinoctial gal 
Close sailing from Bengala. ip 







Again— 
oThe wealth of Ormus and of Ind, or where the gorgeous East with 
richest hand 
Showers on her kings barbaric pearl and gold. 

Until 1790 the avowed principle of the Company was first com- 
merce, second, revenue, and third, justice. The Company had 
servants called residents, senior merchants, junior merchants, 
factors and sub-factors, They managed their business by ad- 
vances, and employed agents for the purpose. The servants of 
the Company, from the highest to the lowest, were privately 
engaged in the trade. They were successful, and their success 
“produced new adventures, and besides a number of English 
merchants licensed by the Company, Calcutta was in a short time 
peopled by Portuguese, Armenian, Mogul and Hindu merchants, 
who carried on their commerce under the protection of the English 
flag.” Such was the state of things in 1717. 

Bruton, who had visited Bengal in 1632, says the city of Bengal 
was “very great and populous. It has many merchants in it, and 
yieldeth very rich commodities,” 
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How Calcutta and its divisions were acquired, how it was cap- 
tured, how the horrorsof the Black Hole were enacted, and how 
Calcutta was re-taken by the English are too well-known to 
require recapitulation. In 1737 there were “ oppulent merchants, 
gold plentiful, labor cheap, and not one indigent European in all 
India.” In 1756, Calcutta was taken by Surajadowla. In 1757 
it was re-taken by Clive and Watson. In 1770 Bengal was 
visited with a dreadful pestilence from which one-third of the 
peasantry are said to have died, the rich families were reduced 
to indigence, and one-third of Bengal became “a jungle inhabited 
by wild beasts.” But there was great elasticity in the resources 
of the country. In 1784 the Gentleman’s Magazine says :— 
“There is no branch of European commerce that has made 
so rapid progress as that to the East Indies.” In 1756-57 the 
exports and imports of the Company were doubled in value 
and quantity, and in 1791 Calcutta was in a flourishing state. 

Various coins were current in the country, viz., cowries, copper 
coins, lumps of copper, pieces of iron beaten up with brass, thirty- 
two kinds of rupees, pagodas of different weights, dollars, gold 
mohurs, &c. The increase in trade exceeded the coin in circu- 
lation. Gold, silver, copper and notes had been introduced ; 
but as offences against the currency were numerous, there was no 
certainty as to its value. The Mussulmans had silver as a cir- 
culating medium. 

In 1685 the East India Company began to coin their own money ; 
but it was found necessary to recall the old currency, and issue 
one of fixed weight and purity. The delay in the issue of the 
new currency was so great, that buying and selling were at a 
standstill. The Government encouraged gold currency which depre- 
ciated silver, till its exportation to Madras, Bombay, and China 
became so large that its scarcity began to be felt in Bengal. 

It is true that Bengal had received large quantities of silver 
from the Romans, Venetians, Portuguese, Dutch and English in ex- 
change for the goods sold to them. But from 1765, the Company 
began to apply the surplus revenues of Bengal to the purchase of 
investments. £60,000 could be invested in silks and cotton manu- 
factures. The gold currency introduced did no good. In 1769, 
“every merchant in Calcutta was in danger of becoming bankrupt 
or running a risk of ruin by attachment on his goods,” From 
one end of the city to the other, there was general consterna- 
tion. The English and Armenian merchants petitioned Governor 
Verelst who, after due deliberation, ordered a second gold coinage, 
taking care not to repeat the mistake of 1766, but this did not 
cure the disease. Silver was depreciated and withdrawn from 
circulation, The confidence in the Government was shaken, and 
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business continued in this unsatisfactory state for some time. This 
led to the reforms in the Mint, It was ordered that all future 
issues should bear one date of 1773. In 1790-91 new mints were 
established at Dacca, Moorshedabad and Patna which began to 
issue new milled rupees. In 1794 the new coinage was declared 
to be the legal tender which displaced the defaced rupees, 

The Company had a saltpetre factory at Patna. The Sultan 
of Turkey requested Arungzebe to forbid his subjects to sell saltpetre 
to the Christians, Another annoyance to which the Company 
was subjected was from Murshed Kuli Khan, who, while he 
gave every encouragement to the Mogals and Armenians, worried 
the English by demanding from them duties and presents. 

Mr. Mun (a Director of the Company,) published a tract 
(reprinted in Purchase’s Pilgrims) that from the commencement 
of the Company’s trade to July 1620, seventy-nine ships had been 
sent; the exports had amounted to £840,376 and the imports from 
India, costing £356,288, had produced £1,914,600. The Company 
met with serious losses in consequence of accidents to their ship- 
ping and quarrels with the Dutch; but, notwithstanding, they 
continued to extend their territories. In 1658 Madras was made a 
Presidency. The factories established in Bengal were for a long 
time subordinate to Madras. In 1687 the seat of Government 
was removed from Surat to Bombay. 

In 1664 the French East India Company was formed. In 
1677 the charter of the English Company was renewed. India ex- 
cited the greed of the mercantile classes in England, and from the 
reign of Charles II. the number of private adventurers and inter- 
lopers began to increase. The cry was for free trade, and another 
Company was formed which was eventually amalgamated with 
the East India Company, under the name of the United Company 
of Merchants of England trading to the East Indies. 

In 1692 the seat of Government was transferred from Hooghly 
to Calcutta. When Fort William was built, the Hindus seem to 
have looked upon it as a place of refuge, and the Setts, Gobardhan 
Mittra, Nubkissen, and other families settled there. Some 
of them had to remove from Sutanote when the fort was built. 

Competition in those days was looked upon with hostility ; 
and when the Ostend Company (a German Company) was formed, 
the Dutch and English, who had hitherto hated each other, 
became friends and began to annoy the German “Company, who 
had their office in Baugbazar. The average annual exports of the 
East India Company from England for the ten years ending with 
1727 were £92,410 126, and those of bullion £518,102. 

In the reign of Charles II we meet with the first notice of tea m 
the records of the East India Company ; and the first. order for 
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100 Ibs. was sent in 1667-78. The consumption of tea in England 
gradually increased ; and during the three years ending with 1773, 
the operations of the Company could not have been continued 
but for this circumstance. 

The articles to which the attention of the Company had been 
chiefly directed were raw silk, cotton and indigo, the country to 
the east of the Padma being selected for the silk trade. The 
Company had constant bickerings with rival traders and private 
adventurers, as they began to monopolize all manufacturers and 
workmen, and established a monopoly of salt, betelnut and 
tobacco. Down to 1786 they carried on the trade by means of 
advances, and their agents, through whom the advances were made, 
were treated with the highest respect. In 1768 the Governor 
and Council of Calcutta passed an order prohibiting Company’s 
servants as well as Armenians and Portuguese from carrying on 
any trade in Bengal. Verelst on the 16th December 1769 
minutes :—“ We looked no further than the Company’s invest- 
ments. We sought advantage to our trade with the ingenuity, 
I may add, selfishness of merchants.” 

The importation of calicoes by the East India Company between 
1780 and 1790 so alarmed the English calico printers. that 
they petitioned Parliament to prevent the emigration of artists 
to India and prohibit the exportation of plates, block, &c. 

Hamilton, in 1720, describes Calcutta as “a market town for 
cora, coarse cloth, butter, oil, with other productions of the 
country.” Moorshedabad was then “the greatest place of trade 
and commerce on the Ganges,” In Baranagore and Chinsura 
the Dutch had settlements; in Cossimbazar and Malda the 
Dutch and English had factories, while in Hooghly the Danes, and 
Portuguese had factories, From 1750 to 1756 Calcutta was the 
head factory of the East India’ Company, the subordinate 
factories being at Dacca, Cossimbazar, and Patna, 

Prior to 1758 the Company procured piece goods and other 
articles through native merchants by contracts. Omichand was their 
agent for forty years and became immensely rich. In 1753 
they abandoned this system and employed Gomastas to buy 
at the differrent ‘arrungs. When they obtained the privilege 
of trading duty free, boats were sent to the different places 
with their flags and dustuks. The Company’s servants 
engaged in trade on their own account; and the Company 
had therefore to give an engagement that they would not unfairly 
avail themselves of the order as to the Company’s goods being 
carried duty free. 

During the early administration of the East India Company, 
grain was exported from some districts and paid for by salt from 
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others. The grain districts mentioned by Holwell: are Bowan- 
gunge, Sahebgunuge, Surupgunge, and Jamalgunge. Dinagepoor 
aud Backergunge the great grain districts of the present day, were 
then apparently unknown, Tobacco was exchanged for betelnut 
sugar, &c. Cotton was exported from some districts. The articles 
required by the East India Company were piece goods, silk, 
saltpetre, opium, sugar, indigo. 

Plain muslins, as well as flowered, striped, or chequered, were 
fabricated in Dacca, while other kinds were manufactured on the 
western side of the Gangetic Delta ; and coarse muslins were made 
in almost every district. In Moorshedabad silk was manufac- 
tured for local consumption and export. In Malda, Bhagulpore, 
and Burdwan mixed goods, composed of silk and cotton, were 
made. Mirzapoor was the mart for filature silk, and tusser 
was made in countries bordering on SBengal, as well as 
within its limits. Saltpetre was manufactured within the 
eastern limits of Behar. The annual investments of the Comp- 
any in 1792 averaged 37,913 cwt ; and for the four years ending in 
1779 those of piece goods were Rs. 49,32,382. In 1801 the govern- 
ment advances to Dacca were 25 lakhs. In 1812 the amount was 
reduced to two lakhs. In 1817 the commercial residency was 
abolished. In 1828 the Court of Directors wrote to the Govern- 
ment announcing their determination to abandon the trade, as, 
through the intervention of power looms, the British - piece 
goods were better in quality and cheaper in price. The 
cause of the ruin of the Indian cotton mauufactures was that, 
while they were subjected to a duty of 10 per cent, English piece 
goods were admitted at 33 per cent. In 1829 Lord William 
Bentinck says :—‘‘ Cotton piece goods, for so many years ago the 
staple manufacture of India, seem thus for ever lost.” The export 
of Dacca muslins commenced in the seventeenth century, and in 
1783 the trade of Dacca was reckoned at 1} million sterling. The 
whole commerce of Bengal was estimated at 63 crores, viz., articles 
of necessity at 34 crores ; second, articles of requirement at one crore 
and 20 lakhs, and articles of luxury at 3 crores and 3 lakhs. The 
total gross produce was valued at 24 crores, and the agricultural 
expenditure at 14 crore. The capital employed in cotton was 12 
lakhs and that in silk 10 lakhs. 

The Custom House in Calcutta was established before 1781, 
the officer in charge of it being called the Customs’ Master. 
He was subject to the Board of three Commissioners. The 
duty levied was 4 per cent. on most articles, imports and 
exports. 

In 1771 silk was first sent to England and was much admir- 
ed In 1755 ,the Court sent an order for 50,000 lbs, of Baroch 
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and Surat cotton, which could not be executed. The cultivation 
of cotton from superior seed was carried on in different parts 
of the country, and directions were given for cleaning and packing 
it. As regards indigo, arrangements were made from 1779-80 
for obtaining supplies from private individuals. In 1791! Lieute- 
nant John Paterson brought sugar to the notice of the authorities in 
England ; and, while they were considering what steps they should 
take, a shipment of 5 tons, in execution of an order, arrived, which 
realized 928, percwt. In 1792 the demand for sugar increased 
owing to the cheapness of tea, and from that time it began to receive 
attention here. The Bengal Board of Trade took up the matter in 
right earnest. Cane sugar was largely grown up the country and 
in Lower Bengal, while date sugar was manufactured in Lower 
Bengal and was only mentioned in the Report of the Collector 
of Santipore. Being cheaper, it was encouraged, the Board 
writing :—‘“ Should it answer for exportation, the cheapness 
of this sugar compared, with the cane sugar, will bring it in much 
demand.” The quantity of land on which sugar was grown in 
1792 was 1,59,732 biggahs, of 1600 square yards, which gave 
1,14,525 maunds sugar. From 1791 to 1814 the sugar exported 
yielded no profit, because it had to pay an average freight of 
31s. 6d. per ton. Bengal sugar labored under great disadvantages ; 
but in December 1836 Act XXXII. was passed, to allow it to 
be exported at a lower duty, which was followed by increased export. 
For some years Khaur was shipped; but after the passing of 
Act of 1845, admitting foreign sugars to competition, it was 
abandoned, and the sugars which-were shipped were Benares 
kinds, good date, refined, or vacuum pan sugar. The Company, 
as well as private individuals, made shipments of tobacco, but it 
did not pay, the quality being inferior and it being dearer than 
American tobacco. 

Mr. Joseph Willis was the first who shipped jute to England 
under the name of Khosta. 

In 1795 indulgence was granted to Indian built ships to trade 
to England. Ship-building commenced here from early times. 
Warren Hastings and his lady were present at the launch of the 
first vessel built at Kidderpore, where several ships were built. 
In 1801 a few ships were built at Tittaghur, and from 1811 to 
1828, 27 ships were built at Fort Gloster. 

The number of ships built from 1781 to 1879 was upwards of 376, 
the years when ships were most largely built being 1801, 1813 and 
1816. The Company took the initiative in building docks, 
and were followed by others. In 1808 private traders were 
allowed to export foreign goods to an extent so limited as not to 
interfere with the Company’s interests, 1t appears that the rates of 
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freight were settled by the Court of Directors, who in their general 
letter dated 23rd December 1805 wrote:—‘ you are to charge 
at the rate of £30-10 per ton for all goods laden on the regular 
ships of the season of 1507-8.” 

In 1773 only 160 ships, of 44,497 tons burthen, entered the port. 
From 1783 to 1791 there was a decided increase in the arrivals and 
departures. Parliament permitted private trade by an Act of 
1793 which was enlarged in 1802. In the reports of the Select 
Committee of the House of Lords, 1820-21, it is stated—“ Of the 
practicability of enlarging the imports into this country, of Indian 
productions fit for the European market, it was formerly stated 
by the Court, that the diligence not only of the different East India 
Companies of Europe, but of individual Europeans trading through 
the whole extent of the Indian seas, has been excited during 
three centuries to discover articles which might be profitably 
exported to Europe; and after all the experience thus acquired, 
particularly in the present day when the coasting and internal 
trade of India has been greatly enlarged, it is not reasonable to 
assume, upon merely theoretical ideas, that there is any source 
of materials, raw or manufactured in India, yet undiscovered, by 
which the imports from India into this country cau be profitably 
augmented ; and with respect to those articles which may now 
be considered as the staples of India ; namely, cotton piece goods, 
raw silk, indigo, raw cotton, and sugar; the demand for the first 
is reduced and limited by the vast growth and excellence of 
the cotton manufactures of Britain and Europe; the second, to 
whatever extent demanded, can be brought bome in the ships of 
the Company ; the third, already imported to an extent that nearly 
supplies the consumption of Europe, may also easily be carried 
in the same channel; and the article raw cotton, brought from a 
great distance at a high freight, which renders it incapable of 
entering into competition with the cottons of Georgia and Brazil.” 
As tosugar, the Committee thought it could not compete with 
the. West Indian sugar, and with regard to hemp, that it could not 


stand competition with the Russian hemp. 


We have Mr. T. Brown’s reports on the External Committee of 
Bengal from 1795-6 to 1802-3. In 1795-6 the exports to London 
consisted of indigo and piece goods on private and Company’s 
accounts and were worth 15 lakhs. The exports of piece goods 
to Hamburgh were more than 13 lakhs. ‘Those to Copenhagen 
consisted of sugar and piece goods, and to Lisbon the export of 
piece goods was “ very considerable.” To America the export of 
manufactured cotton goods had been increasing since 1792. From 
America they were reshipped to France. 

In 1796-7 the export trade was double of what it was*in 1787. 
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Indigo was unknown in England. In 1795-6 the quantity shipped 
was 4,000,000 lbs. There was an increase in the manufacture 
and supply ‘of piece goods, and owing to the demand for export 
trade and tanneries, lately established in the town, the price of 
raw hides rose considerably. Two new articles of export were in- 
troduced, viz., cochineal and lapis lazuli. Muslins and calicoes 
were exported to London, Hamburgh, Copenhagen and Lisbon 
by private merchants. Supercargoes could buy bills from English 
merchants on their Bengal agents against the cargoes shipped by 
them. The trade of America with India was increasing. The 
net profit of a ship was 60 per cent. if she brought dollars in 
15 months. 

In June 1795 the Inland Import duty was changed into an 
export duty. In 1797-80 the new articles of export were elephants 
tusks and oil of nutmegs. Private merchants erected a dry dock 
opposite the town of Calcutta at a cost of Rs, 120,000. 

In this year, there were in the town 4,300 houses of British sub- 
jects, 640 of Armenians, of Portuguese and other Christians 2,650, 
of Hindus 56,460, of Mussulmans 14,700, and of Chinese 10. 

In 1798-99 several of the Indigo planters failed, and the export 
of Indigo fell off. It was discovered that the average loss on piece 
goods to London exceeded 15 per cent. Private exports to London 
in 1796-99 were £800,000. 

Previous to 1798-9 a large proportion of the import trade was 
carried on in Genoese, American and Danish ships. In the latter 
year permission was granted to private merchants to load their 
own ships, which led to the export of new articles, viz., ginger, 
turmeric, &c., which could not be shipped before at the high rate 
of freight prevailing.- To this cause is also to be attributed the 
import of several new articles, pepper, camphor, rhubarb, coffee, 
&c , into Bengal. 

In 1800 the value of the exports by British subjects, Americans, 
Portuguese, Daves and other foreigners, Armenians and Natives of 
India was £3,500,000. 

The American merchants employed Banians to transact their 
business. The trade of Manilla was in the hands of the Armenians, 
who had intercourse with the Dutch and the Islandjof Java, whence 
opium and other articles were obtained which told on the com- 
merce of Bengal. Mr. Brown adds that “the lands are also better 
cultivated, as notwithstanding the increased export of grain from 
30 to 45,000 tons in private trade, and the large tracts of country 
required for the growth of sugar, indigo, and other articles exported 
by sea, the price of rice and every kind of food used by the 
natives, so far from being enhanced, has been considerably lower 
on the average of the last ten years.” 
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In 180]-2 the imports of piece goods and raw silk into Caleutta 
increased to one crore and twenty lakhs of rupees. In 1802-3, the 
natives were roused to invest their money in various manufactures 
and productions which they bought at every arung. ‘They thus 
displaced the European merchants, being content with 10 per cent. 
profit, One effect of this native movement was that ships which 
had to wait until the goods were bought at the arungs, were loaded 
at once. ‘Ihe petty dealers followed the opulent merchants and 
preferred ready sales. 

The capital of the native merchants was estimated at sixteen 
millions of sterling. Mr. Brown states, “that the formerly timid 
Hindu now lends money at respondentia on distant voyages, 
engages in speculations to various parts of the world, and as an 
underwriter, in the different insurance offices, erects indigo 
works in various parts of Bengal, and is just as well acquainted 
with the principles of British laws, respecting commeree, as the 
generality of European merchants, and enjoys, moreover, two 
advantages over the latter: the first in trading on his own instead 
of a borrowed capital ; and, secondly, of living and conducting 
his business at probably Re. 1-10 of the expense of the European.” 

The export trade in 1797-8 was eight hundred thousand pounds 
sterling, but in 1802-3, although it was an unfavorable season, 
it was one million five hundred thousand pounds sterling. In 
1797-8 the net amount of duties collected was £140,817, but 
in 1802-3, when the duties were again put on, the net collections 
rose to £407,528. 

We come now to Mr. Larkin’s Reports on the External Com- 
merce of Bengal from 1803-4 to 1812. | 

In 1803-4 the trade of Bengal declined in consequence of the 
war between France and England. The export of piece goods 
during the past two years had been heavy, and the demand for 
them in Calcutta was slack. But the Oude cloths were eagerly 
sought for. The export of sugar and saltpetre fell off; but. that 
of indigo and raw silk increased. Silk was better prepared than 
in early days, and was reeled direct from the cocoons. The export 
was valued at Rs. 6,61,394. The average trade of America with 
Calcutta during these eight years was Rs. 39,65,450. 

In 1804-5, there was a decline in imports and exports. Tory and 
Jones established here a manufactory for making canvas—which 
met with the approval of H.M.’s Navy. In 1806-7 grain was 
largely shipped to avert a famine apprehended in China, &c. In 
consequence of the war in Europe there was an interruption in 
the intercourse with Copenhagen and Lisbon. In 1807-8, there 
was a great falling off in the imports and exports from and to 
America, and there was also a decrease in the trade with London, 
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The outturn of indigo was, however, larger, fresh factories having 
been established by Natives and Europeans, The piece goods 
market was’ much depressed. In 1808-9, there was a falling off 
in both exports and imports owing to the cessation of intercourse 
with Copenhagen and Lisbon, there was at the same time renewal 
of intercourse between Manilla and Bengal, which gave a spurt to 
the piece goods market. 1809-10 great loss was suffered on 
cotton shipments in private ships to London owing to the re-estab- 
lishment of friendly relations with America. From Calcutta 
40,781 bales of 300 pounds were shipped. Several Indian built 
ships were sold at this time in London. 

1810-11 was marked by an increase in imports and a decrease in 
exports. Silk was not manufactured owing to failure of bunds, 
and it was not thought prudent to meddle in cotton. No intercourse 
took place with Lisbon, the Portuguese trade being confined to the 
Brazils. There was an increase in the trade with the Gulf. 

From Bengal, China received opium, cotton and piece goods. 
The exports showed an increase, and there are notices of an inter- 
course with the Isle of France, or Mauritius. The imports were 
coffee, and the exports grain, opium, salt provisions and other 
articles of consumption. 

Mauritius about this time became a British colony. 

When Adam Smith wrote the Wealth of Nations, the great 
principles which he advocated were not geverally appreciated ; 
but his work gave rise to thougbt in many minds and resulted 
in the gradual acceptance of his doctrines. When the Charter 
of the East India had to—be renewed, the contention was that 
the monopoly should be done away with, and the trade of India 
thrown open. Those who raised this contention were success- 
ful, and from 1813 the trade was opened to the European public. 
The result was a great increase of both exports and imports. Cot- 
ton and indigo especially met with ready sale. In 1813-14 the 
imports amounted to two crores and twelve lakhs. In 1818-19 they 
had reached seven crores and sixty-two lakhs, exceeding the 
exports. by fifty-two lakhs, which was not tle case before. New 
articles of import were added, wiz., piece goods, cotton, cotton 
yarn, thread, sherry, and spelter which were unknown in 1813-14, 
But while the European imports increased, the Asiatic imports 
decreased. 

The exports rose with the imports till 1818-19, when they 
declined again for two years. From 1813-14 to 1827-28 there 
was an increase in the value of imports and of 20 per cent. in 
that of exports. | 

The Bank of Bengal was established by an order of the Court 
of Directors, dated 24th September 1808. Origiually it was the 
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Bank of Calcutta, opened on the Ist May 1808, and on the 2nd 
January 1809, it was called the Bank of Bengal. 

The Bank of Hindustan was established by Alexander & Co, 
about 1770. It was a bank of issue. In 1819 the Commercial 
Bank was established by certain members of Fergusson & Co, 
and Gopeemohun Tagore. It was also a_ bank of issue. It 
was subsequently wound up, and Dwarkanath Tagore paid all the 
claims. The Calcutta Bank was established by Palmer & Co. 
The Union Bank was established in 1829. It made advances 
on indigo, It also bought commercial bills on London, 
selling here its own bills on the Banker to whom the commercial 
bills were remitted for realization, But we had no regular Bank 
of Exchange till the Oriental Bank was established. 

The establishment of a number of European houses opened a 
large field of employment to intelligent natives. It also gave an 
impetus to English education. The system of banianship had been 
inaugurated almost from the commencement of the Company’s 
mercantile career, Omichand acted as their banian. Our readers 
will have noticed that the American houses employed banians in 
early times, and the system was continued. One of the oldest 
banians was Ramdulal Dey. In former times, the banian took no 
risk in making sales and purchases, but only charged dustooree, 
or commission, at a certain rate. Calcutta was full of money, 
and those who had money preferred to lend it to agency houses, 
as they paid higher interest than Government securities. . 

In 1830-32 the following houses failed :-— 


Liabilities. Dividends. 
Palmer and Co., .. 280lakhs, 30 per cent. 
Cruttenden, Mackillop & Co, 120 ,, 26 Pa 
Alexander and Co. coe 400.5 6 1 
Fergusson and Co. a )6=—hoha 364s, 
Mackintosh and Co. ... 260 ,, 14 a 
Colvin and Co. oe EEO wy 293 =z, 


The suffering caused by these failures was widespread, and com- 
mercial business received a severe shock. 

Before the establishment of the Union Bank there was no 
exchange bank; one house buying bills from another at ten 
movths ‘date, Nor were there any bill or freight brokers. Mr. 
William Prinsep, late a member of Palmer and Co., was the first 
bill-broker. 

The regular trade in hides and skins commenced in 1834-35. 
The export of linseed commenced in 1834-35, of mustard seed 
in 1887-38, of poppy seed in 1852, of teel seed in 1836-37, and 


of tea in 1834-35, 
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The aggregate of exports and imports in 1813-14 was 
£7,300,000. The aggregate in 1849-50, was upwards of 
£21,300,000. 

In 1848 the Union Bank failed. The directors were impeached 
and their reports were considered deceptive. There were stormy 
meetings on the occasion, and the Englishman of the day was read 
with the greatest avidity, as it contained bold exposures, stirring 
articles, squibs, inuendos and doggrel verses. 

Messrs. Cockrell and Co. failed about the same time, and Sir 
Thomas Turton, the Administrator-General, was found guilty of 
defalcation to the extent of seven lakhs. Lord Dalhousie called 
him “the robber of robbers,” the “robber of widows and orphans.” 
This state of things led to the publication of the article in 
the Calcutta Review (Vol. 1X), entitled “Commercial Morality 
and Commercial Prosperity in Bengal.” It is now no longer a secret 
that Mr. Macleod Wylie, of high and exemplary character, was the 
author of the article. 

Ships formerly took 15 to 20 days in coming up from Diamond 
harbour to Calcutta. In 1817 or 1818 private speculators con- 
structed steam tugs to remove this inconvenience ; and in 1835 the 
Calcutta Steam Association was formed with a capital of four lakhs, 
on which a profit of 53 per cent. was made, 

To Lord William Bentinck we are indebted for steam naviga- 
tion on the river above Calcutta in Bengal. Sir. Charles Tre- 
velyan in his letter to the Secretary to the East India Inland 
Steam Navigation Company writes :—“‘ The Ganges is the high 
road of a highly productive tract of country, containing upwards 
of sixty millions of inhabitants, and, now that the transit duties 
are abolished, the duty on sugar equalized, the land of the Upper 
Provinces put on a footing, which admits of the free investment of 
capital in agriculture, the judicial system reformed, and many 
other improvements are made or in progress, all tending to give 
free scope to the resources of the country; the trade is likely 
to increase with a rapidity of which former experience, founded 
on a totally different state of things, can furnish no criterion.” 
In 18839 the Steamer Lord William Bentinck was employed in a 
voyage to ascertain how far the Junai, a branch of the Burma- 
pooter, might be suited for steam purposes, and to convey a 
supply of coal to some eligible depot in Assam. Captain Russell 
not only carried out this work, but also found, near the mart of 
Sahebgunge, a new river which was an important discovery. 

In 1832 letters from England arrived in 150 to 190 days. 
Bishop Wilson took up the subject of steam communication 
and signed, with many others, a requisition for a public meeting 
which was held on the 4th June.1833, Bishop Wilson himself was 
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not present, and Sir Edward Ryan took the chair. Resolutions were 
passed and a memorial to Government was determined upon ; 
but it was not thought prudent then to open subscriptions in conse- 
quence of the failure of several agency-houses and the ruin it had 
caused to many. The next morning the Bishop, in his walk, was 
regretting this circumstance, when Lord William Bentinck met 
him. Sir Charles (then Mr.) Trevelyan, who was riding by the 
Bishop, said “I wish, my Lord, I cannot say how earnestly, 
that you would come forward and do something to direct the 
stream into the right channel again.” This met with the silent 
approval of the Governor General. The Bishop wrote a letter to the 
Chief Magistrate in which he treated the question so conclusively 
that “in one week thirty-three thousand rupees were subscribed 
by one hundred and seventy European and Native gentry.” A 
public meeting was held in the town hall, and in a short time 
the subscribers numbered two thousand, five hundred and forty, 
and the subscription amounted to one hundred and seventy-six 
thousand rupees. We believe that at this meeting the Bishop said 
in his speech that “the extension of steam navigation to India 
would be opening the floodgates of measureless blessings to 
mankind.” 

On the 3rd June 1834, Charles Grant, the President of the 
Board of Control, introduced the question of steam communication 
into the House of Commons; and the Committee appointed 
to consider the subject, passed a series of resolutions for carrying 
out the object. 

Mr. C. B. Greenlaw, whose bust is to be seen in the town 
hall, was the Secretary to the New Bengal Steam Fund. For many 
years he worked incessantly and Zealously, but quietly, to pro- 
mote steam communication with England. It had been resolved that 
the Steamer Forbes should be employed for three voyages between 
Calcutta and Suez; but the first voyage was unsuccessful, and the 
idea was consequently abaudoned. ‘The subscribers to the Bengal 
Steam Fund met at the town hall, on the 16th February 1836, 
when it was resolved to send memorials to the Home authorities. 
The original idea of steam communication was by the Cape. On 
the 5th March 1836 a public meeting was held in the town hall 
to consider the question of steam communication with England 
by way of the Red Sea. Sir Edward Ryan was io the chair, and 
Sir John Grant read the resolutions submitted by the Select 
Committee to the House of Commons. The purport of these 
was, that regular steam communication should be established 
from Bombay or Calcutta by the Red Sea; and the meeting adopt- 
ed a petition to the Home authorities for the establishment 
of steam communication between Indian Ports and Great Britain. 
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Lord William Bentinck’s sentiments were well known. He 
said :—“1 have been a zealous supporter of the cause of steam 
communication with England from the strongest conviction, 
confirmed by every day’s further reflection, of its vast importance 
to innumerable interests both national and commercial.” 

Opinion on the subject of steam communication with England 
was divided here. The new Bengal Steam Committee were for the 
“ Comprehensive line,” while Sir Thomas Turton, W. P. Grant, and 
sthers were for the “precursor line,” or for the line between Cal- 
cutta and Suez, on the ground that the French and English vessels 
in the Mediterranean afforded considerable facilities on the European 
side of the Isthmus. Both parties kept up the agitation until 
1845, when the importance of the comprehensive scheme was 
acknowledged and accepted. It was considered best that steam 
communication should not be confined to Bombay or Calcutta 
only, but that it should embrace all the Presidencies. 

Sir John Hobhouse said that, “it was calculated to benefit 
India to an extent beyond the power of the most ardent imagina- 
tion toconceive.” With the view of carrying out the comprehensive 
scheme, the Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company 
was formed. The Hindostan was the first steamer despatched to 
Calcutta, on the 24th September 1842, to open the comprehensive 
line by plying between Calcutta, Madras, Ceylon and Suez. 

The Directors of the East India Company eutered into postal 
arrangements with the Peninsular and Oriental Company. ‘There 
were thus two mails, viz., one conveyed by the East India Com- 
pany between Bombay and Suez, and one by the Peninsular and 
Oriental Company between-Calcutta-and Suez, vid Madras and 
Ceylon. The East India Company had at last to give the 
Bombay Branch of the Indian mail to the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company. 

The outbreak of the mutiny in India necessitated the estab- 
lishment of weekly communication. In November 1857, “ the 
line between Bombay and Aden was extended to Suez, and in 
conjunction with it, a fortnightly line was opened between 
Marseilles and Alexandria, and the arrivals and departures of the 
Bombay mail being made to alternate with those of the Calcutta 
here instead of being coincident with them as was previously the 
case, a weékly communication with India was established.” 

The establishment and the extension of steam communication 
in Calcutta gave rise to enquiry for coal ; and the Government 
of Bengal, anticipating the increasing consumption of the article, 
appointed a Committee on the 28th December 1836, for the 
purpose of enquiring into the localities of coals, whether found 
alone or mixed with other useful minerals, and reporting by what 
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routes and at what expense coal could be brought to the banks 
of the navigable rivers. The Committee sat for several years; 
and the publication of their Reports has led to the discovery of 
a number of mines in different parts of the country and their 
working by private individuals and companies. 

In 1804 coal had been observed by Mr. J. Delmain and brought 
to notice by Mr. W. Jones. The mines owned by the Bengal Coal 
Company, which belonged at one time to a private individual, 
were sold by auction and bought by DwarkaNath Tagore, who 
formed the Bengal Coal Company. : 

The Bengal Chamber of Commerce was established in 1834 for 
the protection of commercial interests, and its history will show 
that it has rendered valuable services to the country. 


PEARY CHAND MITTRA, 
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Art. VII.—PRELATES ON EVOLUTION, 
(Independent Section.) 


I—On the Relation between Science and Religion through the 
Principles of Unity, Order, and Causation. Read before the 
Victoria Institute, by the At. Rev. Bishop CoTTeRIL1, D.D., ete, 


II.—Charge to the Clergy and Laity, etc., by the ARCHBISHOP’ of 
CANTERBURY. 


HESE two addresses mark a step in the history of modern 
science. As has been often observed, the attitude of 
orthodoxy towards new discoveries goes through three stages : 
firstly, weare told, that they are false and damnable ; next, that 
they are deserving of cautious examination; lastly, that they 
are, and always have been, matters of general notoriety, and are 
without any bearing whatever on religion or morality. Dr. Tait 
has reached the second stage in regard to the Evolutional Philo- 
sophy, while Dr. Cotterill is already approaching, if he is not 
landed in, the third. 

The readers of the Review may be willing to join in a brief 
examination of these remarkable documents, especially of the 
latter, which is really a complete acceptance on the part of a 
most able and learned Prelate of the latest teachings of Modern 
Physical Science, Here are the Bishop’s own words :— 

“The truth of the Law of Evolution may be tested almost 
without limit; and-it holds, in the organic world, nearly the 
same position as the law of gravitation holds in the inorganic. 
And this law is so entirely in accordance with the principles of 
the contemporaneous order observed in Nature that * * * 
it commends itself with almost irresistible force to the scienti- 
fic mind as a general expression of the order of Nature.” 

So far, barring awkwardness of style, there is no doubt, or 
reserve, Yet, as a champion of orthodoxy, the Bishop has 
another word to say :— 

“This, however, by no means lands us in agnosticism. Science 
has been found continuously in the direction of One infinite 
and Almighty Intelligence as the only explanation of the prin- 
ciples it requires. * * * ‘God created man in His own image, 
in the image of God created He him.’” 

Here is a camp of the Philistines, separated from us bya 
chasm which the Bishop has to fill or bridge. The position of 
the Evolutionists, which Dr. Cotterill recognizes as the true 
position of physical science, is that matter has developed into 
heterogeneous organisation fromthe humblest and most chaotic 
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beginnings; which development has produced man in all the 
various stages up to the highest that he has yet reached. And 
that this development is the result of an innate property in 
matter and not of creative exertions on the part of an anthro- 
pomorphic Deity external thereto. The orthodox position, on 
the other hand, is that an all-wise and all-good Dispenser has 
made man, such as he now is, cast in His own likeness, and 
inspired by Him, in a special manner, with “the breath of 
life.” While admitting the first, the Bishop undertakes to support 
the second; and there is a heading called “special,” in which 
it is stated that the publications of the Society from which the 
address emanates are called for by the dangerous tendency of 
such writings as those of Herbert Spencer. It is plain, then, 
that the undertaking of the author of the address is to re- 
concile the notion of an external Artificer with that of an inter- 
nal law. 

In order to carry out this design, Dr. Cotterill very ingenious- 
ly adopts the fundamental principle of Spencer and his school, 
viz., that the physical evolution of the phenomenal universe 
implies a corresponding metaphysical basis. But, inasmuch as 
this implication, has not led the evolutionists to the belief in an 
anthropoid Deity,—but quite the reverse—the task is by no 
means accomplished when this point has been attained; only the 
rest Of the work has to be performed with very untrustworthy 
materials. 

The first of the Bishop’s arguments is a type of all the 
rest ; being a combination of two devices. In one respect he 
begs the question ; in another he imputes to the system he is 
Opposing a doctrine which it does not teach. Quoting, with 
approval, the words of a Mr. Balfour, he points to the evil done 
by holding that religion receives or requires the support of 
science. ‘Then he proceeds to declare that it is necessary 
to prove that there is no conflict between them; “but, for 
the same reason that assures us that true Science and true 
Religion cannot be at variance, it also follows that they must 
have some correlation.” Now, on this it seems proper to re- 
mark, that whoever desires that religion should be supported 
by Science, such is not the desire of the evolutionists; while 
no correlation between the two is admitted by them. By Science 
they understand the classification of the verifiable facts presented 
to the senses; by Religion they understand the feeling of the 
unverifiable absolute, which may minister to the emotions. 
When we follow the Bishop a little further, we get a clearer 
view of the vast difference here involved. For, in the next 
he tells us what he means by religion; namely, 
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a seeing of “God in all,” of which the highest “can only be 
attained through Revelation * * through the knowledge of the true 
relations of the universe to God, and of God to the universe in the 
Incarnate Word, Jesus Christ.” Neither natural Religion nor this 
its “highest” form is taught by modern science, nor is there any 
“correlation” between them. Science, perhaps, does not militate 
against these conclusions; but that is only because it regards 
them as entirely beyond its province. 

The Bisbop proceeds to say, that it is precisely the evidence 
which the senses afford that enables science to correct the con- 
clusions which the senses suggest. This is true, but it conveys 
no reproach against modern science, which never undertakes to 
deal with those “ objective realities,” which, as the Bishop tells us, 
are unscientifically confounded with “subjective perceptions.” It 
is only with the latter that modern science pretends to deal. 

Dr. Cotterill goes on to state what his argument is. ‘The prin- 
ciples which science not only postulates, but is compelled to verify, 
are common to Science and Religion: the latter alone “ supplying 
them with a rational and adequate basis.” This is either a truism, 
or an error. If by ‘ Religion” is here meant only the feeling of 
the unverifiable Absolute underlying the phenomenal universe, 
that basis is assumed by Spencer in words which Dr. Cotterill 
himself cites elsewhere. This is one of the ways in which Spencer 
puts it :— 

“The explication of that which is explicable does but bring out 
into greater clearness the inexplicableness of that which remains 
behind.” (First Principles, p. 66.) And, indeed, all Spencer's 
teachings postulate a principle which is, in this sense, common to 
Religion and to Science. But, he adds, it is an insoluble enigma ; 
while the Bishop holds that it is solved by Revelation. This is not 
common ground, Religion in that sense of the word, defines the 
Absolute ; Science says that it is undefinabie. Human faculties, 
she holds, can only cognise the conditioned ; whatever Revelation 
may do, it cannot alter the fundamental laws of being. 

Agaiu the Bishop declares the insufficiency of Scieuce in that 
she cannot make good the connexion, or consistency, between a 
fundamental unity in Nature, and an order of Nature which implies 
difference. This he says, leaves a void which requires “a pro- 
founder basis than any which Nature can itself provide.” Yes, 
Science has to acknowledge that there is such a void; but why 
blame her, because she does not try to look for this “ basis of a 
void” of which she never professes to say anything? For instance, 
the Bishop cites the authority of Professor Huxley to show that the 
characteristic phenomena of life are absolutely “ marked off from 
all other phenomena,” This, of course, may be only a proof that 
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Professor Huxley—and therefore presumably biology in genemal— 
has not reached the possible limits of the subject. But supposing 
that these limits have been reached; and that there @s an in- 
soluble element distinguishing sentient existence from ‘all other 
phenomena.” What then? Are we to assume, with Dr. Cotterill, 
that there is a “rational basis of unity beyond Nature, which 
Religion supplies?” Why should “the basis of unity beyond 
Nature” be rational; Why should it ever be supplied? As well 
might Ptolemy have called upon his disciples—as he probably did, 
though we know now that he had no right to do so—to acknow- 
ledge that the geocentric theory could alone supply a rational 
basis for the unity of the planetary system. 

A still greater assumption follows. Science is reproved for 
assuming a fundamental connexion between all the forms of life, 
which is supposed to be disproved by breaches of continuity 
apparent in Nature; such as “ the fact that the animal in all its 
forms requires nutrition which living organisms alone can produce, 
while the vegetable in all its forms can supply its waste from in- 
organic matter.” How does the Bishop know that this is a faet? 
Does he know, for a fact, that Monera and creatures of that sort 
consume organic food ; and what does he think of tke carnivorous 
plants? So dangerous is it—as we shall presently see the Primate 
of All England telling his clergy—to argue from imperfect infor- 
mation ! 

Again, in the same connexion, “reason, with its god-like” 
attributes of all sorts, ‘‘ constitutes an essential distinction between 
the man and the mere animal to which all the rest of Nature can 
supply no parallel.” That may be Dr. Cotterill’s opinion: but 
it can have no higher value. Probably most modern naturalists 
would be of acontrary opinion. They would say that there was 
no difference between man and the more reasoning of the other 
animals greater than what is observable between the latter and 
the Zoophytes, or even between a sensitive plant and a lump of 
rock-crystal. 

Passing by minor examples of these flaws, let us come on to 
the subject of causation, well enough expounded for the most part, 
but by no means fairly employed. Science, says the Bishop, gives 
no sufficient account of causation, which consists, he thinks, 
of three elements, “the antecedent, the consequent, and the 
reason of the sequence.” But this third element, though under- 
lined by the Bishop, is not recognised as an element of causation 
by science. She only understands by causation that connexion 
between an event and an antecedent fact without which the event 
could not take place. Science deals with the How, not with °the 

Why ; and to quarrel with her on that account is as unreasonable 
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as to break with your green-grocer, because he cannot supply 
you with a grand piano. 

In what ensues on the law of gravitation, the conservation of 
energy, and the more recondite properties of force and matter, the 
Bishop may be generally followed with both pleasure and profit. 
Excepting, indeed, where he confuses the line between the absolute 
and the relative, between that which may be verified, and that 
which must always be the field of speculation; enforcing the 
latter by references to Scripture which are out of place in a 
discussion on first principles. In postulating a metaphysical basis 
for the physical phenomena of which alone we can take cognisance 
the Bishop is entirely at one with the school of Spencer: his 
error here consists in the anthropoid form of the basis concluded. 
You have no more right to call the ‘ metaphysical basis” Him, 
than to call it Her-—with the ancient Chaldwans—or Them—with 
the modern polytheists of this and other countries. 

But we must hasten to the great conclusion. The insufficiency 
of science being shown—either unfairly or superfluously as we 

lease to take it,—the assumption is introduced that the lacuna 
is to be filled by revelation. We are assured, on page 24, that the 
law of evolution is indicated in “the Scriptural account of crea- 
tion.” And if this be so, the correlation will next be inferred, 
and the Q.E.D. applied to the theorem that “ Religion supplies 
the only rational and adequate basis for the principles of science.” 
But it is not so. The account of the origin of the phenomenal 
universe—“ He made the Sun to rule the day, and the Moon to 
rule the night. He made the- Stars also”’—does not contain 
any apparent indicatidn of evolution. The man of evolution 
was not started by a separate act “in the image of God,” 
(however he may subsequently have reversed the process 
and made God’s in his own). The law of evolution was 
left to be discovered, many milennia after the date of the 
book of Genesis, by Lamarck and his successors. The great 
apparent principle was “creation ”—as the Bishop's own words 
admit—and creation is not recognised by modern science. The 
fact that the ingenuity of interested reasoners in the nine- 
teenth century has been able to give the record a different twist, 
does not seem to justify the statement that the one account 
“ indicates” the other and opposite one. 

Finally, when you admit that your Seripture teaches that the 
One infinite intelligence is incomprehensible, why should you 
object to being “landed in agnosticism?” Are not the positions 
identical? Any one of the numerous systems of Theology may 
be useful and agreeable to one man or to another; but they are 
held, respectively, by equally good men, and on grounds other 
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than those of scientific demonstration. The address concludes 
with the usual appeals. Agnosticism is a form of “ infidelity,” 
all forms of which lead logically to Atheism. And with Atheism 
there can be no permanent goodness, “Of all systems the most 
illogical is one that demands morality, truth, and justice, without 
God.” On the other hand, we find a student of modern philoso- 
phy stating, with equal distinctness, that “the independence of 
morality in relation to religion is a point on which almost all true 
philosophers are agreed, whether ‘positive, critical, spiritualistic, 
or materialist” [Rev. des Deux Mondes, Vol, 41. p. 293]. That 
is only an assertion, but it is as good as the pet and the 
onus probandi does not seem easy of adjustment. So far, however, 
as prumd facie evidence goes, many persons will probably be of 
opivion that rectitude of conduct depends very little on specu- 
lative opinion. It is, so far as observation goes, the resultant of 
two forces: the aspiration for fullness of life in ourselves, and 
the deference to requirements of the society whereof we are 
members. It does not, to an ordinary mind at least, seem clear 
what is the necessity of Religion in such a matter, excepting, so 
far as a religious man may claim to havea fuller life than an 
Agnostic. Any way the clergy may rest assured that they cannot 
admit evolution without opening the road to agnosticism. 

If Bishop Cotterill is unsatisfactory, what are we to say to the 
Primate of his Church? Dr. Tait is understood to be regarded 
with scant favour by the more rigorous Professors of Theology ; : 
and that may well be the case. Yet his liberalism is not logical, 
and he is at best but a sitter on two stools. In his Tonbridge 
charge, he states the case for agnosticism with great force and 
clearness, prefacing his statement with an unequivocal proclamation 
of the supremacy of reason in matters of speculation, as well 
religious as scientific. “ To forbid the use of God’s great gift of 
reason, as if to think for ourselves and follow the dictates of con- 
science were a sin, is an unauthorised claim.” 

So far good ; but how is it to be reconciled with what follows 4 
This is the Primate’s definition of agnosticism. “ I know nothing 
of things spiritual or metaphysical. You tell me that there is 
a world beyond the grave, etc. * * * I know nothing which is capable 
of corroborating such fancies.” 

I want certainty, and there is nothing certain but “ the physical 
phenomena around me, and the unchanging . laws of outward 
nature. It is just possible that there may be some truth m your 
imaginings, but I cannot ascertain it; and therefore, for all 
practical purposes, I shall consider them to be but vain.” This 
may pass as a popular statement of the case, though wanting in 
scientific accuracy. For example, the modern philosophy accepted 
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by all the foremost men of the day undoubtedly agrees in this 
unwillingness to deal with the unverifiable ; but it does not by 
any means assert that the physical phenomena, etc., are “ certain- 
ties.” But it is quite true that, as Dr. Tait goes on to say, it 
confines its studies “to the irresistible course of this all-pervading 
machinery of which we find ourselves apart.” It grounds its 
teaching upon the doctrine that phenomena are, not certainties 
in themselves, but certainties modified in, and by, our cognition ; 
and it accordingly declines to dogmatise about what it is pre- 
cluded from cognising. Of the position thus stated, Dr. Tait 
offers no refutation ; and it would seem difficult to show any 
flaw in it from the point of view of reason, which he admits. 

In a later part of his charge the Primate tries a feeble blow 
at the law of evolution as applied to mankind. He appeals 
powerfully to his hearers to accept the belief in a first cause ; and 
so far he does no more than what the leaders of the agnostics 
themselves have done. But he proceeds to give them a piece of 
advice which they cannot adopt when he bids them, “ Look to 
the nature of man at his best, not to the undeveloped nature of 
the savage, but that mature nature which Bishop Butler considers 
the model of the real man, and therefore the specimen of what 
he is in truth.” Bishop Butler’s ideal man is, of course, no more 
a specimen of average manhood than Archbishop Tait’s a century 
or so later. Both are very striking instances of development, 
just as a thorough-bred racer is, or a double dahlia: but in what 
possible way can avy of the three—be cited as disproof of evolu- 
tion? Are they not rather plain illustrations of its operation 
not to be fully explained, or accounted for, on any other theory ? 

Indeed, the Primate seems ultimately to retire from the contest 
with a baffled and weary spirit. At the. early part of his perso- 
nation his “ only fear in that before such systems are smitten by the 
sword of argument, * * * theymay do much harm to unstable souls.” 
But he ends by warning his hearers against the ordinary use of 
arguments, lest in a mistaken zeal they give their opponents 
occasion to scoff at their “ injudicious treatment of subjects which 
are very intricate, and require much knowledge before we can 
handle them.” Very true, your Grace. And so is the conclusion, 
that “ very little is gained for the good of souls in such cases by 
argument”; only what becomes of the unstable souls in whose 
behoof modern science is to be “ smitten with the sword” now 
discovered to be so badly tempered ? 

It is not likely that theologians will accept the advice of their 
opponents ; yet they might do worse. The persons described by 
Dr. Tait as “‘ agnostics” are not the worst enemies of theology 
when they recommend that it should be removed from the category 
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of the sciences, and installed in the region of the emotions, 
An Atheist is as obviously at a disadvantage, in the world, com 

pared with a religious man, as one without an ear for music would 
be in a concert-room. A readiness to cherish a belief in a first 
eause, to cultivate a spirit of seriousness, to open our hearts to a my- 
sterious influence which we cannot weigh or analyse, yet which 
may attune our emotions to high pitch, can never do us any harm, 
even though it be not essential to good conduct. Only the man who 
understands what science is, and what it is not, will beware of dog- 
matising in one department, as he may lawfully do in the other. 
The ultimate distinction between Science and Religion is this : one 
must be felt, the other can be taught. In Science, authority may 
be accepted by the mass of mankind, who have not time to master 
all its elements ; in Religion every man must adopt that which 
he can assimilate to the benefit of his character and to his mental 
happinessand comfort. Sofar as the liberalism of the leaders 
of modern orthodoxy helps to establish such a harmony we may 
thankfully acknowledge their action. And it is to harmony, 
fortunately that all honest thought is ever tending. 


H, G. KEENE. 


























Art, VIIL—HOW ARE THEY TO LIVE ? 


N a former number of this Review* an attempt was made to 
exhibit some of the peculiarities of peasant-life in Upper India, 
In that Article a brief mention was made of the vast and rapidly 
increasing population ; of the consequent diminution in the 
incomes of families and individuals ; of the chronic misery of the 
people, varied by occasional periods of famine and pestilence, 
which are Nature’s stern remedies for congestion of population ; 
and of the crimes to which such a state of things offers such con- 
stant temptations. Anda hint was given that these evils were 
—partly, at least—the result of well meant attempts to pour new 
wine into old bottles, by the introduction into oriental life of 
ideas and practices that had grown to maturity out of a different 
set of surroundings. 

Since that time the report of the Famine Commission has 
appeared, showing that a most deplorable loss of human life has 
been caused by the late scarcity ; on that subject, at least, there 
is no lack either of clearness or of unanimity among the members. 
And an even more startling comment upon the facts of the case 
has been presented by a dependency from which, as from India, 
Her Majesty derives one of her titles, but where the people 
(though not equally formidable when provoked) are more irrita- 
ble, and less submissive than in-India ; being more exposed to 
the influence of political agitators. In the Nineteenth Century 
for September last Mr. Froude has givena picture of the state of 
Ireland, and of the causes which have brought it about, which must 
be fresh in recollection.—* Successive administrations,” he writes, 
“have pretended to govern there; and, as a result we saw in 
tle last winter the miserable Irish people sending emissaries, 
hat in hand, round the globe to beg for six-pences to save them 
from starving...... We may make the best resolutions: so our fathers 
made resolutions ; but they availed nothing, and ours will avail 
nothing. We have failed—failed ignominiously—and bad as 
any Government would be which Ireland could establish for 
herself, it could hardly be worse than the impotent mockery with 
which the English connection has provided it...... We have insisted 
on transferring to Ireland our own laws and institutions...... We 
have never cared to inquire whether they suited the Irish condi- 
tions. We concluded that, because they suited us they must be 
good everywhere.” Mutato nomine fabula narratur. 





* No, 435—January 1879, 
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There is hardly a word of this that will not apply with equal 
force to the British rule in India. Ovly two points distinguish 
the twocases. Hitherto we have been more afraid of the Indians 
than we have been of the Irish ; and consequently we have not 
so thoroughly substituted our own institutions in the former 
country as in the latter. Our tendency, however, is in the same 
direction. Wherever we can, we create, and support, sinecure 
landlords ; and we make laws, founded on Grim gribber or on 
Jeremy Bentham (as the case may be), which are slowly obliterat- 
ing the ancestral systems of Manu and Mohamed. And in both 
countries the people are miserable and alienated. It is indeed 
but natural that alienation towards the rulers should follow the 
misery of the subjects.— 

“ Upon the King ! let us our lives, our souls, 
Our debts, our careful wives, 
Our children, and our sins, lay on the King” ! 

That is the burden of sovereignty ; even heavier, now, than in 
the days of Shakspeare. Howis it to be borne? Are we pre- 

ared to exercise sovereign functions with benevolent but arbitrary 
oa alone backward communities are accustomed to be 
governed—or are we ready to give up the attempt and leave the 
pope to their own devices? For the via media has evidently 
ailed, : 

With the laudable desire of fulfilling this responsibility, the 
Government of Lord Lytton—with the sanction of the Home 
authorities—caused inquiries to be made by a roving commission, 
whose first report was published in June 1880, 

The despatch of the Secretary of State by which the Commis- 
sion was appointed, was issued in the beginning of 1878, and en- 
joined the eareful collection of all “ information which may assist 
future administrators in the task of limiting the range or miti- 

ating the intensity of these calamities.” The members assisted 

ya most able Secretary (Mr. C. A. Elliott, c.s.1.)—divided this 
task into two parts, and their first report—published with such com- 
mendable punctuality—deals with the history and past famines and 
with the measures which seem to them desirable for the relief of 
suffering and prevention of mortality in those that are to come. 
The second report—not yet inthe hands of the Indian public— 
is to treat of the socialand economical measures which may 
appear best calculated to enable the people to resist the effects of 
drought and to approach that State immunity from periodical 
starvation which has been attained by most civilised nations. 

The subject-matter of the first report has been pretty well 
threshed out by the daily press. In a country like India famine 
is of constant recurrence, and is always caused by drought ; there 
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is no instance in Indian history of a general scarcity due to excess 
of water, or flood. The arrival of famine is indicated by a rise 
of prices which may be roughly stated to occur whenever one 
day's wages will not bring an unskilled labourer one day’s food. Its 
prevalence is pointed out by increased mortality; an increase, let 
us say, from two per mille per mensem to four or more. But at these 
stages of the calamity, though relief may be the duty of the State, 
the time for prevention has passed. Putting aside, for the present 
the preventive of the subject, the Commissioners proceed to 
show what has been the attitude of the British rulers of India 
towards past famines, and what, in their opinion, should be the 
permanent line of treatment laid down for their future mitigation 
in the future. Of the conduct of the Mughal Emperors, they say 
nothing; and, indeed, but little is known on this part of the 
matter. But they carefully discriminate between the famines 
that have, in recent times, prevailed in different provinces . of the 
Empire, and wisely. Because one-half of the Great Peninsula is 
governed as to drought by the behaviour of meteorologic in- 
fluences which have not been shown to have any action in 
common with those which regulate the other. There are two 
distinct main lines of periodic rainfall: the North-East Monsoon 
which affects the Coromandel Coast and the Lower Provinces, 
and the South-West Monsoon which affects the Malabar Qnast 
and its dependent regions. The north of India, however, seems 
to suffer from irregularities in both quarters; for the great 
famine of 1771 in Bengal was followed by the “ Chalisa” of 
Hindustan in 1783,-just as the Bengal famine of 1876 was 
followed by a similar disaster in Madras and the North-West 
Provinces with still greater rapidity. 

Going back to the history of the Mughal Empire, it would ap- 
pear that Hindustan, or Upper India, has been always subject to a 
two-fold periodicity of famine. There has been a total drought 
about four times in each century ; and there has been a scarcity 
of less violence about midway between each pair of total failures. 
Leaving these minor cases for future notice, let us confine ourselves 
for the present to the great famines. As to these, it appears that 
they are caused by the periodical rains failing to reach the tracts 
beyond the Jumna and Ganges rivers; and that the rulers to 
whom this part of India—in every respect the most important—is 
entrusted may reckon upon having to deal with the results of 
such a calamity whenever they observe that after about twentv- 
five average years, one dry year is being followed by another. 

It was thought at one time that we could get a nearer approach 
to accuracy of forecast by observation of the periodicity of spots 
on the sun. Sut the Famine Commissioners are not prepared 
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to say more on this subject than that it is worthy of careful ob. 
servation. At present, as they justly remark, the evidence is both 
insufficient and contradictory. This was clearly shown by 
Professor Archibald in a recent number of this Review (January 
1878). Tke writer established the fact that experts are not even 
agreed as to whether a maximum maculation indicates maximum 
rainfall or the reverse. He himself inclines to think that it 
indicates a minimum; but he is careful to add that even 
at Madras, {t is still doubtful whether the variation of sun- 
spots “is distinctly connected with the periodical recurrence of 
famine.” An equally unsolved, and equally momentous, question 
is whether the failure of rain is at all synchronous all over the 
globe ; no reason having been shown why such an influence should 
be peculiarly shown at Madras or any other particular place. And 
it would certainly seem but reasonable that such a remote and 
subtle influence, if it acted at all, would not confine its operation 
to that part of the ocean which sends up its vapours to furnish 
the Indian periodical rains. There appears, then, to be an air 
of charlatanism about dogmatising just yet on the warning to be 
obtained from this source. Professor Archibald’s conclusion, how- 
ever, (so far as it may be accepted,) is full of hope for the present. 
If we are approaching a season of maximum solar maculation, we 
may be safe against any great disturbance of rainfall for the next 
few years. The same hope is afforded, so far as India is con- 
cerned, by the history of the past. There is no doubt that 
General Sabine’s observations have established a connection 
between ‘solar spots and the general magnetic condition of 
the earth. Whether the Indian rainfall depends on that condition, 
we do not know. But magnetic and solar readings may be accep- 
ted as collateral warnings; and they should certainly not be 
neglected. 

The annalists of the Mughal Empire do not usually bestow 
much thought on the state of the multitude. They never emerg- 
ed from the medizeval view of history, asa picturesque chronicle of 
the wars of great Chieftains in golden armour. Nevertheless, the 
last and best of these writers, Khafi Khan, makes mention of two 
great droughts that happened in his own days— of one, which 
occurred in 1630 A.D., he seems to have had little or no perso- 
nal experience ; and he only refers to it in describing a campaign 
which was then in progress. It was a two-years’ drought, during 
which the distress was dreadful: “life was offered for a loaf, but 
no man would deal.” Emigration and starvation desolated the 
Empire. The Emperor Shahjehan at once grappled with the diffi- 
culty in the only way which is possible when once the calamity 
has set in. Soup-kitchens were opemed, and bread was prepared 
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for all who chose to come to his relief-houses (langar khanas), 
five thousand rupees were distributed every Monday in the camp 
of this usually avaricious monarch. Half a lakh was expended 
in doles at Ahmedabad alone. Lastly, remissions of revenue to 
the extent of two crores of rupees (say one-tenth of the revenue 
of the year) were granted from the collections. In 1660 another 
terrible drought occurred which the historian appears to have 
witnessed.—“ Many districts lay entirely waste, and crowds of 
people from all parts made their way to the capital.” Aurangzeb 
was now on the throne ; and his measures were such as his father’s 
had been. He, moreover, gave every encouragement to the impor- 
tation of food, remitting the transit-dues as he did the other items 
of taxation. It is said, that his able administration saved the 
empire from a crisis, and prolonged millions of lives. 

In the century that followed, war and anarchy, followed by 
invasions from without, aggravated the sufferings of the people till 
famine grew almost chronic, and the whole of Upper India became 
a wilderness. In 1770-1 a special scarcity fell upon Bengal and 
Behar—then recently come under British sway—in which it was 
officially estimated that ten millions of souls perished. In 1783-4 
another famine fell with even greater severity upon Upper 
India; this was the famous Chdlisa Kdnt, when—as stated 
in the Calcutta Gazette for 13th May 1784,—wheat sold at 
Lahore at the rate of one rupee for four seers. This famine was 
due to three successive years of drought; and some particulars, 
derived from the testimony of eye-witnesses, will be found in a 
work by the present writer (Fall of the Moghal Empire, pp. 152 
f.f.) The native Government, we are expressly told, offered no 
assistance. The winter of 1784 brought relief to the worn-out 
survivors; but the memory of those days has never died away. 
During the period that succeeded the empire was occupied by a 
British administration ; and the next great famine occurred in 
1803 : the next in 1887: the next in 1860. 

These facts confirm what has been said about the periodical 
occurrence of those great droughts by which famine has been 
caused in Upper India. For their relief we can do little more than 
add, to the simple remedies of the Mughal Emperors, the prophy- 
lactic system inculcated by experience and the methodical appli- 
cation of assistance rendered possible by modern skill. As to the 
first, it was observed in a provincial report submitted by Mr. Gird- 
lestone in 1868, that ‘it is most improbable that a general famine 
will overtake the North-West again without giving due notice of 
its coming. Suchacalamity is gradual in its approach. In 1785, 
in 1803, in 1837, and in 1860, it was not the drought of one 
season butof several which caused the mischief, During the 
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preceding years the rain had been less than usual throughout the 
country ; and, at last, by way of climax, came a year in which 
hardly any fell at all.” Forewarned is fore-armed ; the Govern- 
ments of Upper India may begin to take especial heed about 1885 ; 
aud the next general drought need not, if properly anticipated, cause 
a general famine in their dominions. It 1s not to be supposed that, 
with their increase of enlightenment and of physical facilities, they 
will accept less obligation than what was accepted by their rude pre- 
decessors. The facilitation of distribution and the administration 
of relief to the various classes of sufferers are pointed out by the 
report with discriminative care and minuteness; these will have 
to be prepared for, when protracted drought is seen approaching, 
On minor points the Commissioners seem to be less unanimous, 
It may perhaps be gathered that the majority (inclusive of Mr, 
Elliott) are not prepared to go the whole length of saying that 
life—even the most useless—ought to be protected at whatever 
cost. It may even be their unexpressed feeling that the State 
ought to look upon a famine asa natural vent for the disappear- 
ance of the refuse population. In one place they say of such 
agencies that “famine is really only one, and perhaps not the 
most deadly, of numerous influences by which at present human 
life.among the people of India is cut short ; and which can only 
be effectually counteracted by the general advance of society ‘a 
wealth, knowledge, and material resources.” 

This is of course a most important doctrine. If itis accepted, 
the relief of present misery becomes a minor, though most 
interesting matter. If it be admitted that, after all that can be 
done, this awful minister of Nature will work pretty much 
the same on uncivilised communites, the great and _ para- 
mount duty must be to raise the condition of the population into 
a condition suited to offer an intrinsic resistance. It is like 
the case of an unsanitated city. When pestilence breaks 
out, we do what we can by means of dispensaries and hospitals ; 
but the wisest course is to call in the engineer. 

Already we hear of the increased recuperative power of the 
country ( Report, Sec. 84). This is only another term to express 
the progress of society towards a healthier condition. Being 
subject to a visitation like a total periodical failure of water for 
two years, Hindustan and the Punjab may never enjoy the com- 

lete immunity from scarcity which we see in a country like 
England, which is manned by a self-relying people chiefly fed by 
commerce. But the fact shown by the report, that each succes- 
sive drought causes less and less suffering, points to the possibility 
of further improvement. 

An additional unmistakeable encouragement is given by the 
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periodicity which history seems to have established, as well for 
the great droughts as for these minor intervening periods of bad 
seasons which have been cursorily mentioned above, These latter 
will be more readily encountered ; and indeed the loss which they 
cause is in process of serious diminution already, if only from the 
improvement of communications. In former times constant 
local suffering existed, from causes which, originating locally, 
were intensified by being pent in to their localities, These are 
now alleviated, while they are spread over a larger area, by the 
agency of railroads. We need not expect to hear in future of the 
people dying wholesale in one district, while the neigbouring dis- 
tricts enjoy plenty. The pressure of local distress is now distri- 
buted in two ways. The poorer classes move to great public 
works, or to less densely peopled regions ; and the surplus food 
of a prosperous tract is drawn to the afflicted part by rise of 
prices. In such cases the duty of the State is almost confined to 
seeing that trade acts freely, and on the best information, deal- 
ing leniently at the same time with the collection of rent and 
revenue. The first is all important. The grain-dealers are the 
natural commissariat of the people ; attempts to thwart, or dic- 
tate to, which will simply have the effect of paralysing the only 
machinery on which you have to depend. As forthe revenue and 
rents, judicious suspensions of the public demand where rents 
cannot be collected, coupled with a reasonable rate of interest 
on such suspensions, is all that can be expected. The measure 
of the rate of interest would be that-it should be such as to make 
the landlords prefer.to have the State, rather than the banker, 
for a creditor. These points are touched, though not, perhaps, 
with sufficient firmness, by the report. 

It is unnecessary to say more on the subject of Relief. It has 
been recognised as giving rise to the necessity for a sort of poor- 
law for India ; a special branch of Finance and of Administration, 
The above brief remarks have been only intended to popularise— 
and in some degree—to suplement the arguments of the Commis- 
sioners. But the fact that the minor scarcities, due every ten 
or twelve years, are found to admit of such comparatively easy 
treatment deserves farther notice as affording grounds for hoping 
that social and economical reform, proceeding on indigenous and 
popular lines, is likely to lead to astill further amelioration in the 
permanent condition of the country. And it is to this that we 
must hope that the next part of the report will be vigorously 
addressed. Improved communications have done much ; but 
they have only succeeded so far as they have been adopted by the 
public. And it is from the public that further improvement in 
hational robustness must proceed. A drill-sergeant can teach 
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us gymnastics, and a physician can give us medicine ; but, unless 
energy, self-control, regimen, and a general compliance with 
hygiene, are all present, we shall not get stronger or more pre- 
pared to resist disease. As with the body physical,so with the 
body politic; which is little more than a multiplied individual, 
and is always best considered as an organised whole. 

The Commissioners may fairly be credited with having helped 
to point out premonitory signs that will help the Indian Govern- 
ments, local and supreme, to know when droughts are assuming 
a character that may end in famine. ‘They have also ‘sketched a 
general policy, financial and administrative, which is intended to 
enable the Government to assist the people in encountering the 
stress of such calamities. They have naturally drawn especial 
attention to the management of poor-houses for the helpless of 
village-inspection, and of reproductive relief-works for the sup- 

ort of the able bodied. These things, indeed, are by no means 
novelties; in Upper India, at least, where measures of the kind 
were largely adopted in 1861, and with enormous success, 
‘here is, moreover, a third duty, the care of the secluded gentle- 
women, and the old men who have seen better days, the vergognosi 
(as they used to be called in medizval Venice) “ to beg who are 
ashamed.” No scheme of pauper relief is complete that does not 
provide for these classes also. In the great famine of 1860 all 
these things were done, and great expense incurred in the North- 
West Provinces. District officers, like Mr. Strachey (now Sir John) 
made poor-houses almost self-supporting, during the latter part 
of the time at least; a daily average of 143,000 able bodied 
paupers were employed on canal and road extension throughout 
the afflicted districts ; suitable employment was provided for the 
shame-faced in their own homes. In one district (Muzufarnagar)* 
where the distress fell heavily on poor Musulmans and others 
of that sort, the Commissioner reported that there was not a 
village that had not been personally visited and inspected by an 
European officer. Over three thousand rupees a day were spent 
in the North-West Provinces alone in the relief of paupers at their 
own homes and in poor-houses ; the average number relieved 
being over sixty thousand daily. The Government land-revenue 
was remitted, temporarily or. indefinetely, to the extent of thirteea 
and a quarter lakhs of rupees ; the relief works cast first and 
last, a nearly equal sum, of which the North-Weast-Provinces’ 
share was about three-fourths, the rest falling on the Punjab. 


About half a million of the male population are supposed to have. 


emigrated. The excess mortality was roughly estimated at 35 per 





* Of which the present writer was then in charge. 
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thousand—3 per mensem on the average—tite loss aggregated 
about a million souls, 

The question that remains to be answered is whether all this 
waste, and the suffering that it indicates, could not be to some 
extent guarded against by a policy, for ordinary times, which 
would engender among the people such habits that they would 
not become utterly demoralised and helpless upon a failure of 
the rains. Whenever agriculture is entirely suspended, the state 
of an agricultural population in enforced and unfed idleness is 
very pitiable; but we know from the experience of the past 
that a failure of the rains acts variously in various circumstances, 
Artificial supplies of water, provided by the forethought of the 
Government or of individuals, and combined with a little reserve 
fund of capital, and the habits to which its accumulation is 
due—these things are known to have relieved distress in many 
places during the last famine, and even to have caused, in some 
rare instances, au unusual amount of occasional prosperity in 
tle very heart of trouble. Cannot such become the rule rather 
than the exception ?. 

The scenes that are presented, even in a mere scarcity, or 
minor famine, are enough to move the compassion of any one 
who witnesses them. Thus, in some parts of Upper India, in 
September 1877, there was a general debacle, as if the country 
were menaced by a Nadir Shah. The people lost both heart 
aud head. Some sold their cattle and their poor scraps of 
furniture, and sat down helpless; others collected their little 
possessions and set off from their_homes with vague notions of 
escape. Their great idea seemed to be to get to “ Malwa’ a 
country unknown to British terriotorial arrangements, but mark- 
ed in popular tradition as a land of perpetual plenty :— 

“ Malwa des men yai gambhir, 
Pag pag roti, jag jag nir.” 
(In Malwa land you’re always fed, 
Oue step water, next step bread.) 

Not that they had auy exact knowledge of its situation or 
present condition, but they had heard of the country as an 
asylum in past famines; and they trusted that if they could 
once get there, all might yet be well. The only two programmes 
that presented themselves to their minds were, either to sell 
all they had and die slowly where they were; or else, in the 
case of more active characters, to run away and try what chance 
there might be somewhere else. But still there was a third class, 
a minority, it is true, who kept their cattle to work their wells, 
and who raised fodder for the patient brutes wherever water 
could be procured, living themselves on anything they could 
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pick up, and stoutly waiting for better days. Is there no hope 
that this class may be increased? That is a question which 
journalism can put, but cannot answer, But if it be true that 
Jats, Kurmis, Kachis, and industrious people generally, suffered 
less than Thakurs, Rangars, &., in past famines, the fact ma 
suggest a trace in the direction of inquiry into the habits of the 
agriculturist. If it be true, that cultivation is pressing upon 
— it may be found that something might be done by 
owering the Government demand on a certain proportion of 
area to be set aside as common pasture in every township. If 
it be true, that the snow-fed streams by which the inexhaustible 
treasures of the Himalaya could be tapped are still wasted to 
a considerable extent by flowing on a wrong level, there will be 
work still left for the canal engineer. If it be true, that the water 
table of the country has risen by percolation from the embank- 
ments of existing canals, an impetus may be given to the sink- 
{ng of wells on money advanced by the State. Drainage opera- 
tions may be found feasible, by which surplus water may be 
stored in appropriate situations instead of lying in hollows to 
breed disease aud death. First of all, the systems of peremp- 
torily collecting in cask from peasants who have no cash to give, 
and who are thereby forced to discount their hardly-raised produce 
and to live in a chronic diathesis of debt—this should, and 
must be amended, Some imitation of the opium-system, and 
of the methods of the Dutch East Indies, must be adopted, if 
the Indian agriculturist is ever to become really emancipated, 
solvent, and hopeful. 

To place the peasantry of Northern India in a situation where 
they can—if they please—prepare themselves to face a certain 
amount of scarcity is an ideal. But it ought not to be disposed 
of with a sneer or a shrug of the shoulders. The worst evils 
of Indian famines have not usually proceeded from actual failure 
of the means of subsistence, but from the inability of the mass 
of the people to obtain them. The grain which was needed for 
their simple wants was there. But the danger of its being 
exhausted by a succession of bad seasons led to prices that were 
prohibitory for a people devoid of capital. The problem is 
to enable the people to form reserves, whether of food or 
of the money to buy food with; and this problem is one, the 
solution of which ought not, surely, to be lightly abandoned by 
a civilised Government. Even the Mahomedans adopted some 
measures of this kind; and it will hardly be denied that the 
administration of Sher Shah and of his pupil, Rajah Todar Mal, 
was better for the agricultural community—tke bulk that is and 
the pieka population—than any by which it has yet been succeeded. 
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Nature, too, did something in those days. With a thinner popu- 
lation there was less land under plough, consequently there was 
more waste-land ; that is to say, more trees existed, and those 
not only served to increase the amount of moisture but to pro- 
tect extensive pasture-grounds. Now, when the field has almost 
destroyed the forest, a failure of the summer rains leaves the 
cattle to starve. Rich men may send their herds to the teraé 
lands under the Himalaya; but in the case of ordinary villagers 
the cattle are only saved with difficulty, at great expense and 
in small numbers. The British Government cannot binder the 
increase of population, nor can it take charge of all the oxen 
of the country in the Oudh jungles. But it may, by stimulating 
the planting of trees and the preserving of commons and grazing- 
grounds, make some provision for the evils under notice. A bounty 
upon trees, a remission of revenue on a certain area of grass-land, 
a liberal advance of cash to be sunk in wells, would do much to 
restore in a few years the pastoral resources of the country. 

As to the storage of water again, much remains to to be done. 
The Himalayan snows afford an almost inexhaustible supply of 
water. That water is largely available for irrigation. In this 
respect the British have greatly advanced upon the labours of 
their predecessors. The Mughals had only three canals, the Ravi 
canal and the two from the Jumna, The British have largely 
developed these. They have also tapped the Ganges and other 
rivers not utlised at all before. But they have introduced two 
evils that have gone far to neutralise these benefits, From 
erroneous levels and -other defects of management, inevitable 
perhaps in novel undertakings on so large a scale, they have im- 
poverished the soil in most places where these canals have passed. 
And, what is almost worse, they have introduced a rise of the 
general water-table and a system of morasses that have been 
very fatal to the public health. It is commonly said, and is 
probably true, that, if you were to poll the people on the Ganges 
canal from Saharunpore to Etawa, you would find a large 
majority in favour of having that gigantic work utterly destroyed. 
‘lo those who can recollect the gathering at Roorkee in 1854 
and the enthusiasm of the succeeding year or two, this seems 
a lamentable conclusion ; but it really affords no reason for des- 
pair. The evils caused by bad engineering it must be the pro- 
vince of good engineeing to remove. If the levelling and the 
general administration and the canals were properly attended 
to, and if the streams that are not perennial and the rain-water 
that is redundant when it falls, were stored in appropriate loca- 
lities, it would be found, in all probability, that there would be 
water enough to supplement the work and the possible well 
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irrigation. But this also should be very largely increased, It 
is no exaggeration to say that in place of new wells being made 
where canal percolation has raised the level of the subsoil water, 
many old masonry wells in those regions have been allowed to 
fall into utter decay. 

But the greatest measure of all for the relief of the agri- 
culturists of Upper India, is one which distinctly involves the 
admission that the Mughal rulers were wiser than their 
successors; that is to say, in the manner in which the revenue 
was collected. To exact cash from the yeomanry in a country 
where a family is supported by a holding of from five to ten 
acres, and where specie only exists in driblets received from 
beyond seas, is to throw upon the revenue-payers a burden under 
which they cannot walk. The reply is kept in stereotype. We 
are told that the British Government pays its employés in cash, 
and that it must consequently collect in cash. We are further 
told that the assessment is so ight, communibus annis, that 
the people may well save ina good year the money that they 
will be required to pay in a bad one. Both these answers-are 
radically untrue. Akbar paid his employés in cash, but he 
collected in kind—except on certain valuable and readily market- 
able crops, such as cotton and sugar, grown for commercial 
purposes, and by persons presumably possessed of resources. The 
Dutch of Java do not burden their subjects with the risk and 
trouble of selling their crops. The British themselves do not 
adopt this course with opium. But there are many crops besides 
opium which an organisation, such as the British Government of 
india could readily command, might put into the market far 
more profitably than the poor peasant. A man growing, let us 
say, a hundred bushels of wheat a year, cannot arrange to sell 
his little venture in the best market. He has to pay very little, 
nominally, for his lands, perhaps fifty rupees. But he has not 
got so much, not if he were to sell all the jewellry of his wife. 
He is obliged, therefore, to go to the village banker before the 
crop is reaped, and to borrow the money on that security. When 
the crop is ripe the banker carries it off, and sells it to a whole- 
sale dealer at a price which gives him a large profit, and that 
dealer divides it among petty chandlers, who dole it out again 
at fancy prices; so that the man by the sweat of whose brows 
it was produeed has to pay cent. per cent. for a meal of his 
own grain. 

Now, suppose that the system of Akbar and Todar Mal were 
still in existence, all the cereal crops would be divided. These 
small farmers out of their hundred bushels would give 8 or 10 to 
the Tahsildar. The Tahsildar, under proper European supervision 
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as in the opium department, would weigh in his collections 
to the Collector. The Railway would carry away the Government 
grain to the great centres of commerce. Where it would be sold 
by public auction to dealers who would distribute it to the best 
advantages, while the less valuable grains, on which the people 
chiefly feed, would be sold on the spot to the retail corn chandlers, 
But the people freed from debt, would be enabled to keep a small 
ortion of such grains stored in their houses for an unrainy day. 

The other fallacy needs less exposure. It is said that the 

ople can, if they please, save in good years what they are 
called on to pay in bad. Perhaps, if there were popular saving 
banks, and a state of comparative opulence to start from, this 
might be true ; only as a fact nothing of the sort takes place. 
Tied and bound in the meshes of debt cast around them by the 
existing system, they simply live from hand to mouth, in good 
years getting low prices, and in bad years living on short commons, 

The above critisisms, crude as they may seem, are the result 
of experience. They ate offered (in no spirit of pessimism) 
merely that they may be candidly examined by practical but not 
prejudiced men. 

Famine, it is generally admitted, cannot be entirely obviated in 
India, as that country is at present circumstanced. As long as 
a vast tract of this sort contains ill-distributed agricultural com- 
munities, and maintains but a small export trade, it must always 
depend largely upon the vicissitudes of seasons. But, at the same 
time, famine is so obviously one of those evils thé prevention 
of which is better-than the cure, -it is so evidently preferable that 
people should not be plunged in distress merely that a certain 
proportion may be helped out again ; that the case is clearly one 
rather for economical than for purely administrative treatment, 
The policy is hard to hit; the more so by reason of the slowness 
with which the rulers of British India have arrived at the cor- 
rect appreciation of the precise nature of the evil. It is only 
lately that persons in power have learnt to see that the Indian 
peasantry are suffering not only acutely but chronicly, and that 
this part of their sufferings increases pari passu with the increase 
of efficiency and science in the administration. When these 
things are once clearly realised the discovery of remedies ought 
not to be far off. 

The two primary causes that expose oriental populations to a 
degree from which other societies are now almost entirely free are 
named above. The undeveloped state of commerce is, of course, 
the most remarkable difference between the two sets of conditions. 
But it is not the cause that is most amenable to immediate action, 
the production of exportahle commodities and the power of 
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obtaining supplies of food without difficulty from foreign countries 
cannot be created all at once. And this is fortunately of less im- 
portance since India is evidently fully capable of raising within her 
own borders food for any number of inhabitants that she is likely 
to contain during the next generation. 

The other cause—the unequal distribution of the population— 
is at once the most active cause of chronic distress, and the one 
that is most readily remedied. 

The state of things may be thus briefly described. Suppose 
Great Britain in the middle ages to have had the same number 
of inhabitants, but only a third of the same amount of inland 
communication as it has at present. Suppose, then, that the land 
of the southern counties, under an unscientifie system of farming, 
and without much assistance from capital, were overcropped and 
densely peopled, while the northern parts could not raise corn for 
want of labour, Is it not plain that London and Bristol, Kent 
and Dorset, would present constant calamities which could not be 
cured until the surplus population of the south moved north- 
wards? Some of these calamities would be low wages, high prices ; 
here a superfatation of produce rotting for want of buyers, there 
are almost total absence of the means of support ; finally starvation 
and epidemic disease, such as history shows to have been general 
in those times, even though the population was not, in fact, 
more than one-tenth of what it is now. That is the exact state of 
modern India. With but little sea trade, but considerable means of 
internal distribution ; with exhausted tracts of over peopled land 
in one place, and with breadths of virgin soil in others, where no 
food can be raised, and the land is left to cattle and to the beasts 
that prey upon them there is hardly any portion of the country 
whose inhabitants enjoy even a normal time. And, therefore, 
when the rains fail for two seasons in succession, there is no 
reserve fund out of which the lives of the population can be 
supported; and the Government is overwhelmed with the magni- 
tude of a task which ought never to devolve upon it. And all 
the time the food which might support its producers is going to 
other parts of the country where there is nore money, so that those 
by whom it is grown must either steal or starve. 

But, no; there is a third remedy, tried by the people in an un- 
systematic way, but surely capable of being worked out to better 
effect by the aid of a wise and strong central Government. Mention 
was made above of the tendeacy of the people to seek an almost 
imaginary land of Cockaine, called “ Malwa” in their traditions. 
Only unhappily this Canaan is never reached, A traveller in 1877, 
in the neighbourhood of Indore, met a long string of these fa- 
mished wanderers, “ going ’’—so they said—*“ to Malwa.” “ This 




















is Malwa,” said the traveller; but his assurance was received 
with bland incredulity. Their “ Malwa” was still on the hori- 
gon; and we may safely conclude that they never arrived there. 
But such lands exist, nevertheless, though not where they seek 
them. Not long ago, the Chief Commissioner of the Central Pro- 
vinces made an attempt which was creditable alike to his intel- 
ligence and his feelings. 

In the North-West Provinces, the average pressure of po- 
pulation is 878 per square mile; in Oudh it is 468; in 
the Central Provinces it is 97. Some parts of the former 
run over 600, some parts of the latter fall aslowas22, Yet 
the land is better, not only as less worked, but by natural 
quality. Struck with these facts, Mr. Morris set aside land 
and money, and endeavoured to persuade labourers to leave the 
crowded tracts of the older British possessions and migrate to his 
land of promise. This was not entirely anew project. So far 
back as the reign of the Emperor Akbar the land of Gondwana was 
opened out by conquest, that rough pioneer of progress, “ The re- 
turning troops,” we are told, “even more than those who stayed be- 
hind, may have contributed to the settlement of the country by 
describing its beauty and fertility in their over-crowded villages, 
and there are traces of a considerable Hindu inimigration short! 
afterwards.” (Gazetteer of the Central Provinces, p. 127). Mr, 
Morris’s experiment was only partially successful. A gulf of 
ignorance and mistrust extends between the British rulers and 
their Indian subjects, which has not yet been bridged by the 
good intentions of the former. But what was done by the 
Mughals may be done by the Mughals’ successors. The move- 
ment under Akbar was towards Jubbulpore, and helped to form 
the reputation of the adjacent country of Malwa. But Malwa 
has been since desolated ; and it is now in the hands of a foreign 
power—Holkar—which, without disparagement, we may assume 
to be unwilling to receive our redundant neighbours. But the 
fame of the eastern parts of Gondwana, notably of the Chatisgarh 
Division, only requires to be equally known to become no less 
attractive than Malwa, and much more accessible and useful. 

To this subject even more than to relief works, should the 
attention of the Government direct itself. The landholders of 
the distressed districts are both able and willing to employ labour 
and relieve want just as well as we can, and without collecting 
the people at remote centres where they yield grudging task- 
work and forget old ties and duties, For less money, a syste- 
matic recommendation and encouragement of inland colonisation 
might be made. Till that is done, moreover, it is worse than 
idle to encourage emigration to transmarine colonies, whether 
they belong to foreigners or to the British Empire. 
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Anything of the nature of poor-law relief on the English plan 
is but too likely to prove an expensive failure. Money collected 
by rating and laid out under a centralised system does not go so 
far as it ought; while this way of relieving distress has the 
further serious disadvantage of paralysing local exertion, while 
it both disorganises and demoralises local society. But to substi- 
tute allotments in the Central Provinces, for earthworks and 
excavations which can be better done by professional labour, is 
to give relief that will be permanent. Like, “ the quality of 
mercy,” such a policy is “ twice blessed ;” it relieves the want 
of labour in one place, by relieving the want of land 
in another. It is difficult, but it is not impossible ; and it is to 
do difficult work that the rulers of India should be incited by 
their many advantages, no less than by the pressing nature of 
the case. 

The next time that Hindustan was afflicted by prolonged 
drought the benefits of this scheme would appear in two direc. 
tions. The population left behind would be less numerous, and 
would therefore have better incomes and require less food. And 
the food that they still required would be partly supplied by the 
new colonies in the Central Provinces, 

When allis done, however, the work suggested by the Com- 
missioners will remain to do. The people must advance in 
“wealth, knowledge, and material resources.” A consistent, 
intelligent, and firm policy is all that the British rulers can con- 
tribute to this great end. 

It has been hitherto the great advantage of India that under 
British rule, her people and their resources have been occassion- 
ally fortunate enough to avail themselves of the services of an 
able and disinterested despot who, whether as Viceroy, ag Governor 
(or Lieutenant-Governor), even in the minor shape of Commis- 
sioner or District Officer, has by quiet but persistent force led 
them into profitable paths. Unfortunately these stars have shone 
in a vast intermediate space of bureaucracy, where a number of 
employés—with more force of character than trained intellectual 
acuteness, and with more traditional pedantry than either,—have 
produced a baleful monotony and unsympathetic administration, 
which goes rumbling on in mechanical routine until some great 
disaster brings it up with a round turn. A recent French writer 
has well observed that “it is natural that a government should 
desire to have an administration devoted to its principles, but it 
ought also to desire an administration that is good ; function- 
aries who know their business, and, in order to know it, to have 
learned it is not a bad preparation. A government should bave 
sufficient modesty to believe that it does not confer capacity when 
it confers a title...,. Enthusiasm, joined to the ability to read aud 
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write, may ata pinch suffice to make a tide-waiter, but it will 
not make an engineer.” Neither will it make a government : 
if it could there would be the less, need of commissions and 
reports. 

‘But after all that could be effected by wise despotism of this 
kind, it is to the people themselves that we must look for the 
best part of the movement. Already they have free, or almost 
free, commerce with foreign nations, cheap and rapid commu- 
nications internally. What is still wanting has been hinted at 
above; and, for the most part, it must come from the progress 
of society. Early marriage, improvident expenditure, reckless 
borrowing at unreasonable rate of interest, and a general in- 
difference to sound principles of agriculture, trade, and banking, 
these are faults that the State can do little or nothing to cure. 
It will not be until those habits are beginning to be corrected, 
that any important improvement can be hoped for in the advan- 
tages to be derived from “ wealth, knowledge, and material 


resources.” 
H. G. KEENE, 
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Art. [X.—A PROBLEM FOR THE ECONOMISTS, 


PROBLEM which the economists must early set themselves 
to solve satisfactorily is, whether a nation can be civilized 
that possesses only one or two employments, of which agriculture is 
the chief ; whether that is, the mere want of diversity of occupations, 
to use the phrase of the famine commission, does not neutralize 
every other effort at good government. By the term civilized, wealth 
alone is not meant, but wealth fairly distributed and accompanied 
by a high general standard of comfort and knowledge. The pro- 
blem must be solved, because it closely concerns, on the one hand, 
the practice of free-trade, and on the other, the whole progress of 
our colonial empire. It concerns the latter, in that in comparison 
with England the colonies must be held to be economically weak ; 
it concerns the former, because free-trade between one country 
economically weak, and another economically strong distinctly tends 
to limit, for a time at least, the number and prosperity of the occu- 
pationus enjoyed by the weaker nation. Given then employ- 
ment restricted by free-trade, can the prosperity of the com- 
munity be expected to follow? Some of the colonies have shirked 
this trial of strength, but enough remain loyal to free-trade to 
raise the question in a practical form. 

Before, however, any one can say what the event of free- 
trade is likely to be, it is necessary to see exactly what it 
does, and Canada and India afford good examples of its ordinary 
effects. I presume here, of course, that every body knows what 
free-trade has come to mean, and understands that its chief princi- 
ple has become a strenuous, uncompromising, and enduring com- 

etition between the industries of two countries, each with each. A 
duel in short to the death, in which the weakest must go to the wall. 
The time when it meant only cheap imports is past. The enquiry 
here proposed will be brief, as this is a mere outline of a vast 
question. 

Canada, though mainly colonized by England and France, 
and therefore above par as regards all intellectual qualifica- 
tions for success, nevertheless decided that economically she was 
unable to stand her ground. She was one of those countries 
who, as mentioned above, shirked a continued trial of strength with 
her competitors. Her statesmen found, or thought they found, 
that her industries were being destroyed, and that the capital and 
labour embarked in them were about to cross the St. Lawrence. 
Moreover, there could be no doubt that emigration, among the 
artizan classes, was avoiding Canada, The mechanics all went 
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to the States, preferring as they said to be among the undersellers 
rather than among the undersold. This was a very serious mat- 
ter, for the Canadians were by no means prepared to do nothing 
but till the soil. The English blood in them rebelled against such 
a barren conclusion for a great people, and then came the tariff amid 
much grumbling and scolding from England. The effect then of 
free-trade upon Canada was to drive her artizans into the United 
States, and their capital with them. Moreover, it deprived the 
colony of many promising colonists. Of course, as Canada gave 
up the struggle and put a stop to free-trade, it is impossible to 
say what her condition might have been a generation hence, if 
she had adhered to English precept. But one cannot help think- 
ing, that she would have been in a condition very wide, either of 
actual or prospective progress. ‘The climate of Canada is one 
which makes agriculture not only a precarious occupation for the 
bulk of the people to rely on, but, moreover, an employment which 
could hardly employ their whole time. An uncertain harvest with 
no prospect afterwards of anything else to do, are just the condi- 
tions that have brought more communities to grief than any other 
set of known circumstances; and there is no reason to suppose 
that Canada would have proved an exception. 

India, again, has for generations felt to the full the influence of 
unrestricted competition. Not only has she never enjoyed that 
financial independence, which has enabled Canada to save her 
trades (and some say herself), but also though very skilful, her 
people are indolent and unenterprising, and have done little or 
nothing to stem the torrents of cheap goods which in exchange 
for raw cotton and grain, England has poured into India. The 
consequences here have been different to what they threatened 
to be in Canada, because the Hindoos are a non-emigrating nation. 
Their religion and their prejudices are both against emigration, 
and leave their country they will not. It is of no use suggesting it, 
and for myself I cannot help admiring their dogged resistance 
to any attempt at separating them from their homes. As the 
Hindoo artizan classes were not then prepared to emigrate, 
they were forced, after passing through a stage of pauperism, to 
betake themselves to field labour, and this process is still going on 
with every new part of India that is opened up to foreign trade. In 
India, then, free-trade has practically resticted the national occupa- 
tions to one—agriculture; and therefore, here also we are brought 
face to face with the problem which I stated at the beginning of this 
paper—can there be civilization, when there are only one or two 
employments ? 

That free-trade has wrecked the ancient industries of India, is 
not denied. On the contrary the fact is frequently taken credit 
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for by free-traders, because they say that the damage done is of 
course only temporary, and that a new and healthier industrial 
system will soon spring up from the debris of the old, under the 
invigorating influence of free-trade. At present all is agriculture, 
that is true, but this is only a transition state which will soon pass 
away, and then India will enter on a sound industrial career, 
If such really happens nothing could be more satisfactory, and 
I trust that those who really believe themselves, when they promise 
this, will not ascribe to any want of faith in them personally, my 
perservance in the task of enquiring what the actual condition of 
the people is, in this transition stage. Free-trade having levelled 
every thing to agriculture, there was of course in India, no longer | 
any local sale for the higher kinds of agricultural produce ; those I 
mean which are used in manufactures, and which generally speaking, 
are the ones which pay best. Instead of a local sale an export 
trade was substituted. Now a flourishing export trade, though it 
does not give an agricultural country more occupations, does at any 
rate give it more work and better earnings from its one occupation. 
A brisk export trade seemed at one time to be within India’s 
grasp ; and many people who had grown dubious as to the coming 
era of industrialism, fancied they saw in the exports a loop hole of 
escape from an awkward position. At all events, while the greater 
schemes were maturing, the exports would keep the country from 
starving. Considering the importance attached, therefore, to the 
foreign trade, it will be only right to turn aside for a moment to 
ascertain the extent to which it has answered the expectations 
formed of it. 

The soils of India are of every shade and description, but 
roughly speaking, they may be divided into two classes, those fit to 
grow crops for export, and those unfit for that purpose. Success 
unfortunately does not always follow the same classification, Ex- 
port crops are not always found to pay well. Opium, it is true, 
brings wealth to the district cultivating it. Rice, too, in the 
south and east, and wheat in the north, are fairly satisfactory 
crops. But cotton, the great staple of the centre and west, scarcely 
pays its working expenses. Moreover, it is found that wheat, 
from which great results were looked for, does not bear much ex- 
tension. The opium* and rice markets as also those of jute, seeds, 
and tobacco, are of course limited. Now the cause of-the destruc- 
tion of the cotton trade, and of the strict limitation of that of wheat, 





* The unfortunate prominence of the Government of revenue, but 
this drug in Indian economy is due would be the ruin of large and po- 
t» there being nothing with which pulous districts in Bengal; since no 
to replace it. ‘T'o restrict its culti- satisfactory substitute could be found 


vation would be uot ouly to deprive for the poppy. 
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is not far to seek. It lies in the ascendancy of America in all the 
raw produce markets of the world; while American cotton and 
wheat sell largely, the Indian products do not, the reason being that 
the others drive them out of the field. Into the reasons for this 
agricultural ascendancy of America, I need not pause to enter. It 
js enough here to point out that it exists, that it has already all 
put crushed one great Indian industry, and rigidly limited an- 
other. This one fact is quite enough to forbid any sanguine ex- 

ctations being based on the exports, and itself suggests the con- 
clusion, that a very moderate home sale would be worth them all, 
But for a local sale there must be home manufactures’and other 
industries, and “ there’s the rub.” 

While then free-trade has destroyed the home markets of the 
Indian cultivator (the manufactures and mines of a past day) ; 
America has prevented him from obtaining any adequate share 
of the markets abroad. The precise effect of this double blow 
on the savings of an immense concourse of agriculturists is very 
difficult to guage. I hesitate to ascribe to it the waste of agri- 
cultural capital so frequently deplored particularly in the exhaus- 
tion of the soil and in the refusal by the ryots of canal water 
in some parts of India; still more do I hesitate to attribute 
famine to it; yet, I doubt if I should be either logically or 
economically wrong, if I were boldly to make the connection 
in both cases. And this it is, and people must not be surprised 
at it, that makes so many think protection of some kind or another 
for the industries of India to be at least expedient, if not, scien- 
tifically necessary.- It- will—be observed that this protection 
would be claimed as much in the interests of the husbandman, 
as of the artizan, much as he is to be pitied, a circum- 
stance almost invariably overlooked, but which merits the closest 
attention. For what the cultivator evidently requires is a secure 
and even market for his produce; and if exports fail to give 
him this, he can look only to his own countrymen and his own Go- 
vernment for relief. What I have said about exports may help to 
a conclusion as to how soon this relief may be required, aud of the 
shape which it ought to take. 

I must say that the free-traders themselves, by the unfortunate 
excuses they advance for their system, greatly incline an unpre- 
judiced person to take the side of the protectionists. In the 
case of India I mean, of course. Here is one very lame 
excuse. In defence of free-trade being maintained at all hazards: 
it is roundly asserted, that notwithstanding his precarious earnings 
the Hindoo cultivator benefits by the superior cheapness of the 
goods supplied to him from abroad. Now, when people talk 
like this, they betray their entire ignorance of the situation. 
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In the first place, supposing the Government were to guarantee 
manufacturing companies started with cheap capital, at say 
four per cent., there is no reason, that I know of, why the 
goods produced by these companies should not be cheaper than 
those imported. It is want of capital, and no lack of skill that 
prevents industrialism from spreading in India. Again, under 
the present system of precarious profits, and often no profits at 
all, the people are forced into the hands of money-lenders. These 
latter gentry, which swarm in India as part and parcel of the 
agricultural system, practically own the better part of the land. 
At any rate, everywhere except in exceptionally prosperous dis- 
tricts they own the crops, allowing the cultivator his food and 
clothing, but no more, and not always so much. If, then, any 
one benefits by the cheapness of these articles, it is the money- 
lender, Itis doubtful, however, and now I am speaking chiefly 
of the Western Presidency, if the cultivator does not, in the long 
run, retaliate in increased indolence and inefficiency for all the 
ill usuage he has suffered. In that case the sole eftect of low 
priced imports is diminished production ! Or at any rate, if there 
is an addition to savings anywhere, it is not left in the pockets of 
the cultivator. 

Lastly, I cannot bring myself to believe, that the free-traders have 
ever realised the existence of a people, that not only patieutly 
submits to restriction toa single employment, and that employ- 
ment agriculture, but supinely contents itself with a bare sub- 
sistence from that employment. That the Hindoos are so easily 
satisfied, seems to me the worst feature in the orthodox cause, 
Jt will be difficult to raise them, unless they display more ambi- 
tion than this. Besides agriculture appears to be the very thing 
that degrades them, inasmuch as of all known occupations, it 
alone enables its clients to exist independently of a market. In 
a purely agricultural country there need be no forethought, no 
striving, for the husbandman can at least eat of his own production. 
The doubt of a recuperative force ever appearing of itself 
among a people dependent on agriculture alone is thus only 
natural. In such circumstances is spontaneous improvement to 
be expected, or rather is it safe to trust toit? Must there not 
be powerful industrial help from without, in a word—protection ? 
These are the questions which, for the next generation, will perplex 
the brains of Indian statesmen. 

So much for the purely economic effects of free-trade in res- 
tricting India to agricultvfre. But there are educational or moral 
effects as well, and they are every where visible. A great writer 
once said that a nation that could be told off and ticketed in 
types was decaying. According to him India should be far on 
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this backward road, for there, types everywhere dominate iuiivi- 
duality. Te describe a type in India is to describe precisely 
the stature, build, features, ideas, and the very innermost thoughts 
and aspirations of millions of individuals, Caste, too, where 
individuality is so systematically suppressed, has inordinate sway. 
Jndeed, in this respect, the empire has been figured over by a 
chequer work of intellectual absurdity, too monstrous almost for 
belief. But a worse effect than either remains behind. With 
English rule has of course come education, and with education 
has come thought. But school teaching cannot make employments, 
though it will gain them for you if they are there. Consequently 
the upper class Hindoo boy has been taught to think, but yet has 
nothing to do. A few get good appointments under Government, 
but the majority have to content themselves with petty clerkships 
and remain entirely without any prospects of advancement. With 
the genius of the nation developed in this way all awry, one ceases 
to wonder that the educated Hindoo both thinks and writes 
sedition. 

I think I have said enough to shew that the problem I have 
ventured to propose is no idle thought, but that it is a-burning 
question, whether India will ever improve under the present 
system, and not only India, but any country that may be 
elsewhere at all similarly circumstanced. It may be too much to 
say that a single employment exposes a country to a perpetuation of 
pauperism and famine on the one hand, and to sedition on the other ; 
but it is not too much to say, that the system certainly exposes it 
to all kinds of unknown and unexpected perils. And here I 
would leave the matter, were it not that there is one answer 
which is sure to be put forward as a demurrer to any argument 
being allowed at all. Itis that which Mr. Birdwood, C.S., wrote 
in his letter to the Zimes not long ago. He stated in his letter 
that in his opinion, and in the opinion of all persons well ac- 
quainted with India, although free-trade had no doubt destroyed 
native manufactures, no economical harm had thereby been 
done to the people. By this he meant that on the whole their 
earnings had increased. Now, if this were an incontestable fact 
there would be little more left to be said. Everything in that 
case might be left to time, and a good Executive Government. 
But Mr. Birdwood casts suspicion on his conclusion by the very 
example he takes to prove it. Hecites the condition of the 
village of Indapur in the Deccan as conclusive evidence of the 
increased prosperity of the country. He selects Indapur because 
it is in the middle of a dry arid tract of land, very near, by 
railway, to Bombay, and therefore very sensitive to commercial 
competition, and he thinks that if Indapur has improved, India 
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generally must have done likewise. I would be quite ready 
to grant him his inference if I could agree with his facts, 
But the truth is, that it is more than doubtful whether Indapur 
has improved its position, economically, under British rule. [I 
think my memory serves me fair when it tells me that Indapur 
was one of the Deccan villages whose people in 1874 rose up in 
their agony in riot against the money-lenders ; and where after- 
wards so much agrarian misery was brought to light by the 
Deccan Riots’ Commission.* I fear also that I am_ right when I 
say that Indapur was the very centre of the Bombay famine of 
1876 ; and that it is always the district that causes the greatest 
anxiety to the Collector of Poonah, when there is any apprehen- 
sion of drought. 

In these circumstances, I think, that the comfort Mr. Birdwood 
saw around him at Indapur must be attributed rather to the 
people having learnt not to be afraid of displaying their goods, 
than to any increase either in them or in their value. In the old 
days for a man to show his wealth was to lose it. Now he need not 
fear. I am afraid this is the true explanation of the show. of 
prosperity which so pleased Mr. Birdwood, wher he thought of 
what he had been told of the state of the place fifty years before. 


F’. BEAUCLERKE, 
Lieutenant, R.E. 





* To make their debts and current a Deccan Agriculturist’s Relief Bill 
transactions with money-lenders has since been passed. It is quite 
less dangerous to the public peace, aspecial measure. 




















Art. X—THE POLICY OF THE NEW RENT LAW FOR 
BENGAL AND BEHAR. 


1—The Report of the Rent Law Commission, with the Draft 
of a Bill to consolidate and amend the Law of Landlord and 
Tenant within the Territories under the Administration of the 
Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal ; and an Appendix containing 
the Proceedings of the Commission and the Papers considered 
and referred to in the Report and Proceedings—Calcutia, 1880. 


2—The Proposed New Rent Law for Bengal and Behar, by 
Balu Ashutosh Mookerjee—(October Number of the “ Calcutta 
Review’ )—Calcutta, 1880. 


3.—The Bengal Regulations. 


|" is no disparagement of the able and learned authors of the 
other papers in the October number of this Review, if we | 
assert, that by far the most interesting and important was that 
which we have placed at the head of this article. The subject is 
of the utmost gravity ; and the high reputation of Babu Ashu- 
tosh Mookerjee justified the belief, that distinguished ability, and 
literary and legal attainments of no mean order, would be 
brought to bear on the discussion. 

We have neither leisure nor space to follow our learned author 
into a discussion of the details of the Bill; it is a compro- 
mise between widely divergent opinions ; and many of its provi- 
sions need to be tested, very carefully, by local kuowledge and 
experience, before they can be finally adopted as the law of the 
land. There is every reason to believe that the Government has 
not neglected, and will not neglect, this duty ; but, for the present, 
at any rate, we do not propose to undertake it.; we shall confine 
ourselves to a brief examination of the policy of the Bill, and 
especially of the truth of the assertion that it is at variance with 
the terms of the Permanent Settlement of 1793. In the consider- 
ation of these questions, we decline to limit ourselves to a mere 
discussion of the words of the Regulations, even for the purpose 
of ascertaining the existing law ; we refuse to bandage our eyes 
as a preparation for travelling over a road beset with difficulties ; 
for we hold that the Regulations are not so simple and free from 
ambiguity, so difficult to misunderstand, that we are at liberty to 
throw aside any help to their interpretation, which may be within 
our reach. ‘* The Regulations’ (as Mr. Mackenzie, one of the 
Commissioners well says*) “ were not the deliberate outcome of the 





* Note dated 20th January 1880, Vide para 5. 
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discussions of a separate legislative assembly; but are merely 
resolutions of the Executive Government, which the very men 
who passed them, often acknowledged, in documents quite as for- 
mal, to be mistaken, or to have failed to express their meaning, 
or give effect to their intention.” Even Mr. Field, who has set 
the example of looking only to the Regulations for their own 
interpretation, admits that * words are used in loose colloquial 
senses, aud not with their strict legal meanings. ‘This being so, 
if it is impossible to interpret the Regulations without extrane- 
ous assistance from Mr. Field’s arguments or the + “ beliefs” of 
Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee, we cannot reject the explanations 
of their own rules, given by the legislators, whether before, or 
after, the rules were passed, 

And, besides mere verbal difficulties, the Regulations, though 
referring specially to existing conditions, omit in important © 
instances to define those conditions ; they need therefore all the 
light which history and records can throw upon them. These aids, 
Which Mr. Field refused to grasp, because he thought them 
technically beyond his reach, and which Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee 
had still more cogent inducements to refuse, were not thought 
needless or misleading by the learned judges, who decided the 
creat rent case,” and we are content to follow the precedent. 

Accordingly, it is our purpose to begin by tracing, however 
briefly and inadequately, the relations between the sovereign, tlie 
cultivator, and the zemindar; we shall then endeavour to show 
the motives and objects with which the Permanent Settlement was 
undertaken, and this will lead ts naturally to the settlement itself, 
its consequences and its bearing upon the Draft Bill; and if those 
of our readers, who may be well versed in these topics, are dis- 
posed to blame us for imposing upon them well known facts, and 
familiar arguments, we trust they will forgive us, as our object is 
not to instruct them, but to exhibit truth. 

The germs of the land systems of India must be looked for in 
the Hindoo system ; of this, as it existed in ancient times, we 
possess but few relics, and to be useful to us, these must be collat- 
ed, as Mr. Phillips tells us, in his Tagore Lectures for 1875, with 
the results of recent enquiries in India, and with analogies drawn 
from similar institutions in other countries. The effect of these 
researches is to show, that the key to the Hindoo land system is 
the village community : the village lands seem to have been 
originally held in common by the community, but by degrees were 





* The very important word “let” + Vide Article, paragraph headed 
in Section 52 of Regulation VIII. of ‘Meaning of Reservation in the 
1793 is said to be such a word. * Cormwallis’s Code.” 
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divided, and individual rights created and recognized, Such 
rights appear to have existed at the time of Menu; for, though 
there is no direct evidence of them, there are indications of rights, 
which were certainly exclusive, and which can hardly have been 
otherwise than the property of individuals,* ‘ Thus,” Menu says, 
“that sages pronounce cultivated land to be the property of him 
who cut away the wood, or who cleared and tilled it.”.........“ The 
owner of a field is directed or advised to keep up sufficient 
hedges ; he is entitled to the produce of seed sown by another 
in his land, unless by agreement with him ; and to the produce of 
seed conveyed upon his land by wind or water, The case of a dis- 
pute between neighbouring landholders or villages as to bounda- 
ries is contemplated ; and a penalty provided for forcible trespass 
upon another’s land......The sale of lands is also spoken of in 
connexion with the sale of metals.” Shore + says, that “ it is evi- 
dent that property in land existed ; and the system of taxation, 
as far as I can learn, was moderate.” ‘The natives, whom I have 
consulted on this point, affirm that the ancient rajahs exacted 
a sixth proportion of the produce of the lands; which the pos- 
sessors were authorized to sell, or alienate, subject to the so- 
vereion’s claim for rent. There are no indications that the 
sovereign ever claimed the proprietorship of the soil ; he claimed 
a share of the produce, varying, according to the nature of the 
soil, and the labour necessary to cultivate it, from one-twelfth to 
one-sixth, or in time of war, or other necessity, to one-fourth. In 
the ¢ laws of Menu, for purposes of taxation, the “clear annual 
increase of trees” is classified with honey, clarified butter, 
earthen pots, and even with articles made of leather, cane, or 
stone, And again it is§ said that the tax on the mercantile 
class, which in times of prosperity must be only a twelfth part 
of their crops, and a fiftieth of their personal profits, may be 
an eighth of their crops in time of distress, or a sixth, “ which 
is the medium ;” or even a fourth in great public adversity ; but 
a twentieth of their gains on money and other moveables is the 
highest tax. Throughout we see the produce of land taxed in the 
same way, though not in the same degree as moveables ; and 
there is nothing to show, that a direct proprietorship in the soil 
was claimed for the sovereign, while the limitation of his pro- 
portion of the produce shows that he was not proprietor ; to pro- 
tect his interest, however, the farmer was bound under heavy 
penalties to cultivate his land. 


* Phillips, Tagore Lectures, pp. t Laws of Menu, Ch. VII, Secs. 
4 and 5. 131 and 132. 

{t Minute on the rights of zemin- § Jbid, Chap. &., Sec. 118-120, 
dars and talukdars, 2nd April 17 
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Between the sovereign and the cultivator were officials of 
various grades, from the ruler of a village to the ruler of a thou- 
sand villages. 

* These officers were all paid from the sovereign’s share, and 
the surplus only of the taxes reached the Royal Treasury. 

We have thus in the Hindoo times: (1) The cultivator who 
owned the soil, subject to payment of a share of the produce to 
the sovereign ;(2) The sovereign who possessed the right toa 
share of the produce ; (8) Officials, who for their services received 
pectean of the sovereign’s share, apportioned according to the 
mportance of their several charges. : 

The early Mahomedan invasions were too partial and unstable 
in their effects, to enable us to fix with precision, any period at 
which the conquest of India can be said to have been complete ; 
the immediate influence on the land system seems to have been 
very small. 

“ The revenues paid by the cultivators + (says Mr. Phillips) 
‘‘ was similar to the ‘ khiraj’ they (ae. the Mahomedans) would 
“have imposed ; and the rights and obligations of the culti- 
“ vators were similar to those indicated by their own law......They 
“did not divide the lands amongst themselves as conquerors ; 
- peenene they were not strong enough to do soif they had 
“ desired ; but they do not seem to have desired it. They did 
‘“‘ not impose the ‘ khirfj’ as a new impost, but merely - collected 
“the tax already imposed, making, however, early attempts to 
“increase its amount.” The desire of the early conquerors to 
respect the rights of the cultivators is well exemplified in the 
following { extract from the Institutes of Timour. ‘I ordained 
“that in every country that should be subdued (to the inhabi- 
“ tants of which charters of safety and security should be granted) 
“the produce and the revenue of that country should be in- 
* spected. Ifthe subjects were satisfied with the old and estab- 
“ lished taxes, those taxes should be confirmed, agreeably to the 
“‘ wishes of the subjects ; or, if not, that they should be determined 
‘according to the Regulation. And I ordained that the duties 
“should be determined in proportion to the produce of the 
“ cultivated lands ; and that the taxes on the produce of those 
‘‘ lands should be affixed and ascertained.” The whole passage, 
which we have not space to quote at length, is conceived in the 
same spirit, but there is one paragraph so much to our purpose, that 
itmust not be omitted: “ Waste lands of: which there is no 
“owner shall be brought into cultivation by the ‘ Khalsa’ or Ex- 





* Menu, Chap. VII., Sec. 118-119, { Vide Note on p. 231 of “ Ha- 
t Tagore Lectures, p. 53, : rington’s Analysis,” Vou. III, 
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“ chequer; and éf there be an owner, and he be distressed, the 
“due means of holding possession shall be furnished to him, 
“that he may cultivate his own lands.” 

Referring to this passage, Shore says that there is reason to be- 
lieve that the principle declared, was never literally and strictly 
applied in practice in Bengal, but in the next sentence he admits 
the existence of traces of it in Purnea. 

The conclusion, to which we have come is, that no attempts 
appear to have been made in the Mahomedan times, to alter the 
status of the cultivator, except as regards the proportion of the 

roduce paid to the State ; and there is no reason to believe that 
fis tenure was less certain than it was before. 

The Mahomedan theory was, that the payment of a definite rent 
(the system which has prevailed for centuries in Bengal) gave the 
cultivator an exclusive proprietory right in the soil, Whether this 
theory was ever perfectly carried into practice or not, cannot be 
ascertained; but it must certainly have had a powerful tendency 
to prevent any interference with the rights of the cultivators, 

The growth and development of the official collecting agency 
of the Hindoos into the “ zemindars” of the later Mahomedan 
times is a topic too large to be treated here; this much is certain, 
they never were “ proprietors of the soil,” beyond the very small 
portions allotted to theirseparate use. As regards the rest of 
the lands, they were merely intermediate agents ; and though 
they usually succeeded to their offices by inheritance, they were 
proprietors of merely the right to intercept their assigned propor- 
tion of the State’s share in the produce. 

That the zemindars were only -officials appear evident from the 
following considerations :— 

(1)* All the settlements, from that of Todar Mull downwards, 
dealt primarily with the individual ryot, and fixed by an Act of 
State, the payments to be made by him; (2) The _ profits 
of the zemindar were derived, partly from lands granted 
to him on account of official services, and partly from a 
definite share of, or commission upon, the revenue collected 
from the ryots ; (8) The commission received by the zemindar 
did not exceed 5 per cent. of the gross produce of the soil—a 
very small proportion certainly for a proprietor to receive, but 
enough for a collector of revenue; (4) The zemindar was re- 
quired to discharge other official duties, which certainly are 
not incidents of the ownership of land. He was responsible for 
police, the administration of justice, the collection of transit 





* Vide Sir George (then Mr. Justice) rent case.” 
Campbell's judgment in the “ great 
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duties, the preservation of roads and bridges, and sometimes for 
the discharge of military functions; (5) The zemindary was 
hereditary, and this alone is sufficient to show that it was an 
office; since, under both the Hindoo and the Mahomedan 
law, lands are equally divided among the children; (6) Zemin- 
dars were liable to dismissal. I do not here allude only to 
their wholesale dismissal by Jaffier Khan, which, however, would 
have been all but impossible had they been owners of the 
soil. Asa matter of fact, the zemindaries of Dinagepore, Nuddea, 
Burdwan and Rajshahye * are all of recent creation, or have been 
greatly extended out of the holdings of dispossessed zemindars; 
(7) Zemindars were appointed, and even hereditary successors 
received sunnuds ; these were asked for by petition, and granted 
on express conditions, among which promises to conciliate and 
protect the ryots, to discharge, year by year, the due rents, after 
receiving credit for their own allowances, to refrain from the exac- 
tion of prohibited cesses,and to deliver the official village accounts, 
are some of those which more immediately concern our present 
purpose ;+ (8) Incompetent zemindars were excluded ; (9) Ze- 
mindars were not transferred as of right without the sanction of 
the State ; (10) Cannongoes and putwaries were appointed to keep 
the village accounts for the protection of the ryots, and to be a 
check on the zemindars. 

Though it is plain from the above facts that the zemindar was 
not the owner of the soil, it is none the less to be conceded, that 
the ryots were being gradually reduced to a position, less desirable 
than that which they had previously held. Without losing their 
right of occupancy, they were required to pay taxes increasing in 
amount, till the original assessments were enormously exceeded. 
These taxes, or abwabs, were partly the result of the enhanced 
demands of the State on the zemindars, and partly the private 
exactions of these officers for their own benefit. 

The following statement, which is abstracted from the progres- 
sive account of the settlements of Bengal from 1582 to 1763, 
given in an Appendix to Shore’s Minute of June 1789, will show 
the increase which was due to the enhanced demands of the State. 
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* «The zemindar of Rajshahye, 
“the second in rank in Bengal, and 
“ yielding an annual revenue of about 
** 25 lakhs of rupees, has risen to its 
* present magnitude during the course 
“ of the last eighty years, by accumu- 
“ lating the property of a great number 
“ of dispossessed zemindars ; although 
* the ancestors of the present possessor 
“had not, by inheritance, a right to 


“the property of a single village 
“ within the zemindary.” 

Warrren Hastings’ “ Review” of 
the state of Bengal, 1786. 

+ Translation of a zemindary sun- 
nud granted to the zemindar of Raj- 
shahye in the reign of Mohammad 
Shah, A.D. 1735, vide “ Harington’s 
Analysis,” Vol. III, p. 279. 
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Todar Mull’s settlement in 1582, Rs. 1,06,93,152. Sultan Sujah’s 
settlement in 1658, Rs. 1,31,15,907.* Jaffur Khan’s settlement 
jn 1722, Rs. 1,42,88,186 ; Sujah Khan’s settlement in 1728, 
Rs. 1,42,45,561. Cossim Alli Khan’s settlement in 1763,+ Rs. 
2,56,24,223. 

Probably the ryots did not suffer very greatly from the additional 
demands of the State, till nearly a quarter of the eighteenth century 
had passed, since these enhanced demands were compensated 
by a rise in prices, caused by great increase of foreign trade 
t and the discovery of America, whose wealth of silver was poured 
into India in exchange for commodities. But these cesses, though 
not troublesome in themselves, became so, through the action of 
the zemindars, who used them as pretexts and as precedents for 
their own profits. The Revenue History of Bengal is the history 
of constant ineffectual struggles on the part of the sovereign 
to compel the zemindars to desist from these exactions. 

At the time of the Company’s accession to the Dewanny 
then, we find that the ryots had not lost their right of occupancy, 
but that the zemindars had encroached on their profits; we have 
no means of accurately stating the extent of this encroachment, 
but it is probably not too much to conjecture, that the assessments 
of Todar Mull were fully doubled. But it is a singular and 
highly significant fact, that, for every one of the abwabs, some 
distinct pretext was alleged ; and that the “ assul,” or principal, 
rent, fixed by Todar Mull, was specified clearly as the rent. In the 
ryot's accounts the “ assul ”’ was first charged, and then the several 
albwabs in certain proportions. “This circuitous mode of increas- 
“ing the ‘payments assuredly would not have been resorted to, if 
“there had been an acknowledged right in the landlord to increase 
“the rent. Its adoption is a proof, that there was once an effective 
“limitation, a real customary rent ; and that the understood right 
“of the -ryot to the land, so long as he paid rent according to 
“custom, was at some time or other more than nominal.” And as 
abwabs were added in this manner since the settlement of Todar 
Mull, it follows that the “some time or other,” of which Mr, 
Mill speaks, is more recent, and no doubt much more recent, 
than the date of that settlement. § On its accession to the 
Dewanny in 1765, the Company at first relied entirely on 
native agency for the collection of its revenue ; but in 1769 super- 


* Of the increase, Rs. 14,35,593 Finances of Bengal. It will be re- 





arose from annexations of territory. membered that in Bengal money 


+ It does not appear, however, that rents prevailed. 
this amount was ever realised. § J.S. Mill. “ Political Economy,” 
t Vide “Grant’s Analysis” of the Book 1I, Ch. IV, Sec. 2. 
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visors were appointed to make minute enquiries into the condition 
of the lands and the revenues, as well as to superintend the work 
of the native officers. How fully the Government appreciated the 
position of the ryots, and how determined it was to protect him, 
will appear from the following quotations from the orders appoint- 
ing the supervsiors :— 

“A third and equally important object of your attention under 
“this head is to fix the amount of what the zemindar receives from 
“the ryots as his income or emolument, wherein they greatly exceed 
‘the bounds of moderation, taking advantage of the personal attach- 
‘‘ment of their people, and of the inefficiency of the present res- 
“trictions upon < sn ia the sum of the produce of the land 
“and of each demand on the tenant is thus ascertained with 
“ certainty, the proportion of what remains to him for the support of 
“his family and encoragement of his industry will clearly appear, 
“ and lead us to the reality of his condition.” 

“Amovg the chief efforts which are hoped for from your resi- 
“ dence in that province, and which ought to employ and never 
‘‘ wander from your attention, are to convince the ryot that you will 
“stand between him and the hand of oppression, that you will be 
“his refuge and the redresser of his wrongs; that the calamities 
** he has already suffered have sprung from an intermediate cause, 
“and were neither known nor permitted by us ; that honest and 
“direct applications to you will never fail producing speedy and 
“equitable decisions ; that, after supplying the legal due of Gov- 
“ernment, he may be secured in the enjoyment of the zemindar; 
“and finally teach him a veneration and affection for the humane 
“maxims of our Government.” In another place it is said that 
“the ryot should be impressed in the most forcible and convincing 
“ manner, that the tendency of your measures is to his ease and re- 
“lief ; that every opposition to them is riveting his own chains, and 
“confirming his servitude and dependence on his oppressors ; that 
“our object is not increase of rents, or accumulation of demands, 
*‘ but solely by fixing such as are legal, explaining and abolishing 
“such as are fraudulent and unauthorized, not only to redress his 
“present grievances, but to secure him from all further invasions 
“of his property.’ The “ grievances” of the ryots are thus des- 
cribed :—‘‘ The truth cannot be doubted that the poor and indus- 
“trious tenant is taxed by his zemindar or collector for every extra- 
“‘ vagance that avarice, ambition, pride, vavity or intemperance 
“may lead him, over and above what is generally deemed the 
“established rent of his lands. If he is to be married, a child 
“ born, honors conferred, luxury indulged, and nuzzuranas or fines 
“exacted even for his own misconduct—all must be paid by the 
“ryot. Aud what heightens the distressful scene, the more opulent 
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“who can better obtain redress for imposition, escape, while the 
“ weaker are obliged to submit.” 

In 1772 the Land Revenue was farmed for five years, and the 
farmers were bound under penalties not to receive “ou any pre- 
tence whatsoever” larger rents from the ryots than the stipulat- 
ed amount of the pottah; they were also bound to impose no 
sort of abwab or tax on the ryots, and abwabs of recent institution 
were to be carefully scrutinized, with the view of abolishing any 
which might be found “ oppressive and pernicious,” 

In 1776 the Governor-General (Warren Hastings) appointed a 
teinporary Committee for the purpose of making detailed euquir- 
les into the real value of the land. Beside the immediate duty of 
the Committee, it was* suggested that many other points of en- 
quiry would also be useful “ to secure to the ryots the perpetual 
“and undisturbed possession of their lands, aud to guard them 
" against arbitrary exactions, This is not to be dove by procla- 
“mations and edicts, nor by indulgences to the zemindars and 
“farmers. The former will not be obeyed, unless enforced by 
“regulations so framed as to produce their own effect, without 
“requiring the hand of Government to interpose its support ; 
“and the latter, though it may feed the luxury of the zemindars, 
“or the rapacity of the farmers, will prove no relief to the culti- 
“vator, whose welfare ought to be the immediate and primary 
“care of Government....It is the interest of the zemindar to exact 
“the greatest rent he can from the ryots; and it is as much 
“against his interest to fix the deeds by which the ryots hold 
“their lands and pay their—rents, to-certain bounds and defences 
“against his own authority, The foundation of such a work 
“must be luid hy Government itself.” 

Though Sir Philip Francis vehemently opposed the Goveruor- 
General in the matter of the appointment of this Committee, even 
he admitted + that “the idea of guarding the ryots agaiust arbi- 
“trary exaction 1s just and attainable.” 

Mr. Barwell ¢ said, “ I deem it to be the first object of this Gov- 
“ernment to fence and secure the ryots agaiust the arbitrary 
“power of the zemindars; otherwise no one Regulation we may 
“resolve on can, in its immediate or remote consequences, auswer 
“the beneficient design for which it was formed. ‘The wealth of 
every country is to be found in the wealth of the commonalty 
“alone.......1 acknowledge the task is extremely difficult and 
“arduous ; but unless the rights of the common people are well 





* Bengal Revenue Consultations, t+ Vide Revenue Selection, Vol. f, 
November Ist 1776. Vide Bengal p. 440. 
Revenue Selections. Vol. I, p..436. t lbid, p 444. 
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“ defined and well-secured, I am persuaded that all our speculations 
“ will only tend to enrich the zemindars,” 

Again, iv his ® reply to Sir Philip Francis, the Governor-Gene- 
ral insists on the necessity of securing the ryots in the “‘ perpetual 
“and undisturbed possession of their lands, and to guard them 
‘against arbitrary taxations,” and though he says, he did not mean, 
by the terms “ perpetual possession,” and “their land,” to convey 
the idea of any “positive or exclusive right of possession, he 
“declines to attempt to account for the distinctious of property 
as they are understood in this country ;” and maintains that, 
“ while the ryot pays his rent, the item) has no right to dis- 
“ possess him; nor can the zemindar, by any legal right, exact a 
“ higher rent from him than his + pottah prescribes.” 

In appointing Mr. James Grant as Sherishtadar in 1786, the 
Governor-General desired to obtain the means of reverting to the 
ancient revenue system, which wast “ formed, so as to protect 
the people who paid it from oppression, and secure to the sovereign 
his full and legal rights.” . 

§ Whatever changes took place in the system of administration, 
and whoever were charged with the duty of carrying them out, it 
was never forgotten that the ryots had rights of a permanent and 
valuable nature ; and that, so far as these rights had been invaded, 
it was the business of the Government to protect them, It is true 
that an idea arose in the minds of some of the chief authorities, 
reasoning from |] the analogies of the English land system, that 
the zemindars were proprietors ; but “it does not appear” (to use 
Mr, O’Kinealy’s words) QJ “that Government ever intended, when 
it recognized and settled with the zemindar as ‘ proprietor,’ to 
deprive the ryot of the perpetual and undisturbed possession of 
his lands, or the enjoyment of the remainder of his produce, after 
he had satisfied the Government demand. They who are acquaint- 
ed withthe papers of those times, will remember, that opinions 
underwent many and marked changes, as to the persons who 
should be considered the real owners, whether the ryot, the zemin- 
dar, or the State; but from the time when the zemindar was 





* Revenue Selections, Vol. I. pp. traced in Mr. Phillip’s Tagore Lec- 
450-452. tures (No. VII) ; it is not necessary 


+ It may here be noted that a 
pottah is not necessarily the origin 
of a tenancy, but itis the record of 
it: consequently the renewal of a 
ae does not necessarily create a 
resh holding. 

t Governor-General’s Minute of 
4th July 1786. 

§ The different settlements are 


to our purpose to consider them in 
detail. 

|| Even in our own day, we find the 
present Chief Justice admitting the 
probability that he may be influenced 
rather too much by his English ex- 
periences. (Minute, dated 8th Janu- 
ary 1880), 

VT Note, dated 16th June 1880. 
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treated as proprietor, both zemindars and farmers were prohibited 
from arbitrarily dispossessing the ryots.” 

We now come to the discussions which were preliminary to the 
Permanent Settlement. ‘The authority on which the Permanent 
Settlement was based is the Statute 24, Geo. II], chap. 25. Section 
39 of this Act laid down, that orders should be given “ for settling 
aud establishing upon principles of moderation and justice, accord- 
ing to the laws aud constitution of India, the permanent rules by 
which the tributes, rents, and services of the rajabs, zemindars, 
polygars, talukdars, and other native landholders, should be in 
future rendered and paid.” The Court of Directors, in a letter to 
the Government of Bengal, dated 12th April 1786, issued the 
orders required by the Statute just quoted; they said that they 
apprehended the design of the Legislature to be, only to declare 
general principles for the regulation of the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment to the natives, “ not to introduce any novel system, or to 
destroy those rules and maxims which prevailed in the well- 
regulated periods of the native princes, an adherence to which 
must be most satisfactory to the natives, and most conducive to 
the security of our dominion,” It was therefore the intention of 
the Directors, that the jumma now to be formed should, as soon as 
it could have received their approval and satisfaction, be consider- 
ed as the “ permanent and unalterable revenue” of their territorial 
possessions in Bengal; “so that” (to use these words) “ no discre- 
tion may be exercised by our servants abroad in any case, and not 
even by us, unless in Some urgent and peculiar case, of introducing 
any alteration whatsoever.” In another passage, however, the word 
“permanent” is used in the sense of “either perpetuity or a long 
term of years.” 

Lord Cornwallis, who arrived in India with the above despatch, 
speedily took measures for carrying out the orders contained in it, 
and set on foot the enquiries which were the basis of the Per- 
manent Settlement. Collectors were appointed, and Regulations 
were passed directing their conduct. Early in 1790 rules for a 
decennial settlement were passed; this settlement was intended 
to be preparatory to a Permanent Settlement, of which the jumma 
was to be “fixed for ever.” But this determination was not 
arrived at, till after a prolonged discussion between Lord Cornwallis 
and Mr. Shore, the minutes of which constitute, perhaps, the 
most valuable part of our “ State-literature” on revenue matters. 
On one main point there was no difference of opinion between 
them ; the settlement was to be made with the zemindars, Mr. 
Shore from the first held a very strong opinion (which must never 
be forgotten in considering his writings) that the zemindars were 
the proprietors of the soil—an opinion, which so far as we have 
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seen he never justified. Lord Cornwallis * held that the — 
whether zemindars were proprietors of the soil or merely officers of 
Government was “ very uninteresting to them, whilst their claim 
to a certain percentage upon the rents of their lands has been 
admitted and the right of the Government to fix the amount of 
those rents at its own discretion, has never been denied or dis- 
puted ;” in other words, this was a mere question of names. He 
thousht, however, that + the zemindar had the best right to obtain 
a vested interest in the soil, but was persuaded that, in any case, 
nothing “could be so ruinous as that the land should be retained 
as the property of Government,” and was “also convinced that, 
failing the claim of right of the zemindars, it would be necessary 
for the public good to grant a right of property in the soil to 
them, or to persons of other descriptions. Lord Cornwallis 
looked upon this as the most effectual mode for promoting 
the general improvement of the tenantry, which he regarded 
as the most important object for our present consideration.” 

The Governor-General taking a sanguine view, and unwilling.to 
defer the benefits which he expected, considered the country ripe 
for a Permanent Settlement ; and held that there was no hope that 
Government would at any future date be in a better position to 
make one. Shore, on the other hand, f holding that “ the con- 
firmation of a perpetual assessment is a very serious consider- 
ation,” feeling the difficulty of establishing regulations which, in 
their progressive operation, should count the various existing 
abuses, and desiring experience of the actual working of the 
regulations which were to be established, opposed the Permanent 
Settlement, and preferred a settlement for ten years, We shall 
not go further into the points of difference between the two 
disputants, but it is necessary that we quote enough from their 
writings to show what was intended, on behalf of the ryots, by 
these two great authors of the Permanent Settlement. 

“We know from experience” (§ says Mr. Shore,) “ what the 
gemindars are ; and Iam not inclined, in opposition to that ex- 
perience, to suppose that they will at once assume new principles 
of action, and become economical landlords and prudent trustees 
of the public interests. The necessity of some interposition 
between the zemindars and their tenants is absolute ; and Govern- 
ment interferes by establishing regulations for the conduct of the 
zemindars, which they are to execute, and by delegating authority 


= 





* Minute, dated 3rd February { Mr. Shore’s Minute, dated 18th 
179. Fifth Report, Vol. 1, p. 620. September 1789. Fifth Report, Vol. 
t Minute of Lord Cornwallis of 1, pp. 597 and 598, 
18th September 1789, Fifth Report, ; 
Vol. i, Pp: 59}. . 


Minute of Mr. Shore, dated 8th 
December 1789, para, 12, e¢ seg. 
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to the collectors, to enforce their execution. If the assessment 
of the zeminduries were unalterably fixed, and the proprietors 
were left to make their own arrangements with the ryots, without 
any restrictions, injunctions, or limitations, which indeed is a result 
of the fundamental principle, the present confusion would never 
be adjusted” From this he proceeds to argue, that to establish 
these regulations after the Permanent Settlement would be to 
invade the proprietory rights to be bestowed on the zemindars ; 
and consequently he would postpone the bestowal of these rights 
till the regulations had been passed. 

In reply to Mr. Shore’s Minute the Governor-General* wrote 
as follows :—“ In order to simplify the demand of the landholder 
upon the ryots or cultivators of the soil, we must begin with fixing 
the demand of Government upon the former ...... wo. L agree 
with Mr. Shore that some interference on the part of Government 
is undoubtedly necessary for effecting an adjustment of the de 
mands of the zemindars upon the ryots; nor do I conceive that 
the former will take alarm at the reservation of this right of 
interference, when convinced that Government can have no 
interest in exercising it but for the purposes of public justice. 
Were the Government itself to be a party in the cause, they might 
have some grounds for apprehending the results of its decisions.” 

“ Mr. Shore observes, that this interference is inconsistent with 
proprietary right ; that it is an encroachment upon it to prohibit 
a landlord from. imposing taxes upon his tenant ; for it is saying 
to him that he shall not raise the rents of his estates; and that, 
if the land is the zemindar’s, it will only be partially his property, 
whilst we prescribe the quantum which he is to collect, or the 
mode by which the adjustment is to take place between the 
parties concerned.” 

“If Mr. Shore means, that, after having declared the zemindar 
proprietor of the soil, in order to be consistent, we have no right 
to prevent his imposing new abwabs, or taxes, on the lands in 
cultivation, I must differ with him in opinion, unless we suppose 
the ryots to be absolute slaves of the zemindars; every beegah of 
land. possessed by them, must have been cultivated under an 
express or implied agreement that a certain sum should be paid 
for each beegah of produce, and no more, Every abwab, or tax, 
imposed by the zemindar over and above that sum, is not only 
a breach of that agreement, but a direct violation of the establish- 
ed laws of the country. The cultivator, therefore, has in such 
case an undoubted right to apply to Government for the protec- 


———— _ — 


t Minute of the Governor-General, port, p, 613. 
dated 3rd February 1790, Fifth Re- 
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tion of his property ; and Government is at all times bound to 
afford him redress. Ido not hesitate therefore to give it as my 
opinion, that the zemindars neither now, nor ever could, possess 
a right to impose taxes or abwabs upon the ryots ; and if from 
the confusions which prevailed towards the close of the Moghul 
Government, or neglect, or want of information, since we have had 
the possession of the country, new abwabs have been imposed by 
the zemindars or farmers; that Government has an undoubted 
right to abolish such as an oppression, and such as have never 
been confirmed by a competent authority, and to establish such 
regulations as may prevent the practice of like abuses in future.” 

“ Neither is the privilege which the ryots in many parts of 
Bengal enjoy, of holding possession of the spots which they culti- 
vate, so long as they pay the revenue assessed upon them, by 
any means incompatible with the proprietary rights of the zemin- 
dars. Whoever cultivates the land, the zemindars can receive no 
more than the established rent, which in most places is fully 
equal to what the cultivator can afford to pay. To prevent him 
to dispossess our cultivator, for the sole purpose of giving the 
Jand to another, would be vesting him with a power to commit 
a wanton act of oppression from which he could derive no benefit. 
“ Neither is prohibiting the landholder to improve new abwabs or 
“taxes on the lands in cultivation, tantamount to saying to him 
“that he shall not raise the rents of his estates. The rents of an 
“estate are not to be raised by the imposition of new abwabs or 
“taxes on every beegah of land in cultivation ; on the contrary 
“they will, in the end, be lowered by such impositions ; for when 
‘‘the rate of assessment becomes so oppressive as not to leave 
“the ryot a sufficient share of the produce for the maintenance 
“of his family, and the expenses of cultivation, he must at length* 
“desert the land. No zemindar claims a right to impose new 
“taxes on the land in cultivation, although it is obvious that they 
“have clandestinely levied them, when pressed to answer demands 
“upon themselves; and that these taxes have, from various 
“causes, been perpetuated to the ultimate detriment of the pro- 
“ prietor who imposed them. The rents of an estate can only be 
“raised by inducing the ryots to cultivate more valuable articles 
“ of produce, and to clear the extensive tracts of waste land which 
“are to be found in almost every zemindary in Bengal..........-+. 
“ With regard to the rates at which landed property transferre 
“by public sale in liquidation of arrears, and it may be added, 
“ by private sale or gift, are to be assessed ; I conceive that the 





* Our readers may here be re- from North Behar into Nepaul. 
minded of the emigration of ryots 
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“new proprietor has a right to collect no more than what his prede- 
“cessor was legally entitled to, for the act of transfer certainly 
“ gives no sanction to illegal impositions.” 

In his* Minute, dated 18th September 1789, Lord Cornwallis 
writes :—‘ I understand the word permanency to extend to the 
“Jumma only and not to the details of the settlement ; for man 
“regulations will certainly be hereafter necessary, for the further 
“security of the ryots in particular, and even of those talukdars, 
“who, to my concern, must still remain in some degree of depen- 
“dence on the zemindars; but these cun only be made by 
“ Government as abuses occur ; and I will venture to assert that 
“either now, or ten years hence, or at any given period, it is im- 
possible for human wisdom and foresight to form any plan that 
“will not require such attention and regulation,” — 

“I cannot however, admit that such regulations can in any 
“decree affect the rights which it is now proposed to confirm to 
“the zemindar, for I never will allow, that in any country, 
« Government can be said to invade the rights of his subject, when 
“they only require for the benefit of the State, that he shall accept 
“of a reasonable equivalent for the surrender of a real or supposed 
“rioht which in his hands is detrimental to the general interest 
“ of the public ; or when they prevent his committing cruel oppres- 
“sions upon his neighbours, or upon his own dependents,” Besides 
the above expression of opinion, which in view of their import- 
ance, we make no apology for quoting at length, we have the 
following + orders from the Court of Directors :—“We therefore wish 
“to have it distinctly understood, that while we confirm to the 
“landholders the possession of the districts which they now hold, 
“and subject only to the rent now settled, and while we disclaim 
“any interference with respect to the situation of the ryots, or 
‘the sums paid by them, with any view to any addition of re- 
“venue to ourselves, we expressly reserve the right, which clearly 
“belongs to us as sovereigns, of interposing our authority in mak- 
“ing from time to time all such regulations as may be necessary to 
‘prevent the ryots being improperly disturbed in their posses- 
“sions, or loaded with unwarrantable exactions. A power exer- 
“ cised for the purposes, we have mentioned, and which has no 
“view to our own interests, except as they are connected with 
“the general industry and prosperity of the country, can be no 
“ object of jealousy to the landholders, and instead of diminishing, 
“will ultimately enhance the value of their proprietary rights.” 

“Our interposition, where it is necessary, seems also to be 





* Fifth Report, Vol. I, p. 594. —s-:1792.  Zemindary Settlement of Ben- 
t Letter Seicd 19th September, gal, Vol. I, App. LV., p, 78. 
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clearly consistent with the practice of the Moghul Government, 
“under which it appeared to be a general maxim that the imme- 
“diate cultivator of the soil, duly paying his rent, should not be 
‘« dispossessed of the land he occupied, This necessurily supposes 
“that there were some measures and limits by which the rent 
“ could be defined, and that it was not left to the arbitrary 
“determination of the zemindar, for otherwise such a rule 


would be nugatory: and in point of fact, the original amount 


“seems to have been annually ascertained and fixed by the 
“act of the sovereign.” “ With * a view then to promote the 
“future ease and happiness of the people,” the proclamations 
were issued, which embodied the Permanent Settlement. 

+ The theory of the Permanent Settlement, as expounded by 
Babu Ashutosh Movokerjee on behalf of the zemindars, seems to 
be something of this sort :—The zemindars were not the proprie- 
tors of the soil, but it appeared to the Government convenient 
that they should become proprietors of the soil ; as an inducement 
to agree to this arrangement, the Government offered to make the 
assessments permanent ; the zemindars, who were free to enter into 
the contract or not, as they pleased, consented, to discharge regu- 
larly the revenue in all seasons, without any reference to drought, 
inundation, or other calamity of season, and to come under the 
heavy responsibility of making good, by the sale of any of their 
real and personal property, any deficiency of revenue which might 
remain due after the sale of the estate which might have fallen 
into arrears. The Permauent Settlement is thus a solemn 
written contract between the State and the landholders—as much 
@ contract as the Promissory Note of the Secretary of State for 
Indiamand it was a contract with valuable consideration. The 
great majority, relying on the honour of an English nobleman, 
and of Englaud, and moved by the magic of property and 

rpetuity, entered into the engagement; but many, considering 
its terms inelligible, and the pecuniary responsibilities excessively 
onerous, declined, The Goverumeut, however, “prepared for this 
contingency forced upon the recusants an allowance in considera- 
tion of their proprietary rights”’—rights conferred, as the Reviewer 
states, by the agreement into which these persons refused to euter, 
With what motive this allowance was given does not appear. 

With this theory we can in no wise concur. We have shown 
that the zemindars were originally officers of Government, checked 
and supervised by other agencies; as these agencies declined, the 





* Vide Article heading I. Perma- words, and hope that we have exactly 
nent Settlement. We have for the represented his views. 
most part used the writer's own ff Regulation | of 1793, Sec. VIL 
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yemindars began to attain a position, something like that of con- 
tractors for the revenue; and by degrees they gathered power till, 
in the early times of English administration, they were deemed 
by persons reasoning from English analogies to be proprietors of 
the soil; their proprietary rights, however, being limited by the 
demand of the State on the one hand, and the rights of the culti- 
vators on the other, they were not created by the Regulations, 
“proprietors of the soil,” but* were “ formally declared” for the 
first time to beso, though in many public documents, extending 
over many years, they had been spoken of under that title. 

When Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee speaks of the “heavy respon- 
sibility ” the zemindars came under at the Permanent Settlement, 
he has, for the moment, forgotten the means which had previously 
been adopted for the realization of arrears of revenue. Under 
the native rule, not only were they dispossessed without scruple, 
but they were liable to severe personal inflictions. The following 
were some of the expedients resorted to by Jaffur Khan and 
Nazir Ahmed, his zealous servant : +—“ He used to suspend the 
“zemindars by the heels; and after rubbing the soles of their feet 
“ with a hard brick, bastinade them with a switch. In the winter 
“he would order them to be stripped naked, and then sprinkled 
“with water; and he used also to have them flogged, till they 
“consented to pay the money; Moorshed Kuly Khan employed 
“none but Bengali Hindoos in the collection of the revenues ; 
“because they are most easily compelled by punishment to dis- 
“cover their malpractices ; and nothing is to be apprehended from 
“their pusillanimity. When he discovered that an aumil, or 
“zemindar, had dissipated the revenues; and then, falling in 
“balance, was unable to make good the deficiency, he compelled 
“the offender, his wife, and children to turn Mahomedans.” 

These, no doubt, were exceptional measures, and have given an 
odious notoriety to Jaffur’s rule; but it is not unfair to quote 
them, since at the date of the Permanent Settlement they could 
scarcely have passed out of the memory of persons stili living ; 
and moreover many zemindaries, existing at that date, owed their 
origin, or at’ least great increments, to the re-distributions of that 
despotic ruler. 

If, however, we confine our attention to the policy of ‘our own 
Government, we find that before the settlement, free alienation was 
not allowed, but that t “sale for arrears was introduced as an 
“ordinary remedy, in addition to eviction, imprisonment, and 
“attachmeut of the land and goods.” There is therefore no pre- 
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* Preamble to Regulation IJ. of p. 273. 
1793. {t Phillip’s Tagore Jectures for 


tT “ Harington’s Analysis,” Vol, III, 1875, p. 270. ie 
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text for saying that by the settlement the zemindars “ came 
under” any new “ heavy responsibility ” for arrears. 

The truth is, that the Permanent Settlement was not a contract, 
but an act of State performed by the local Government, and ap- 
proved by the Court of Directors under the general diréctions of 
an Act of Parliament. There is no sort of aualogy between if 
and a promissory note ; the zemindars were not free to contract, 
and they were not asked to contract. The recusancy of the whole 
body would not have prevented it, as reeusancy of a few did not 
prevent its application to their States. On the contract theory, 
it is impossible to account for the treatment by the Government 
of disqualified and recusant proprietors ; the former could not, and 
the Jatter would not, contract; and yet we see that the Gov: 
ernment made allowances for both. This becomes intelligible, 
if the true nature of the transaction be understood ; the State said 
in effect to the “ proprietors,” we have determined to make a Per- 
manent Settlement ; you may manage your estates if you can, and 
will ; if you cannot, or will not, we will make other arrangements 
for the management; but as we acknowledge you to possess pro- 
prietary rights, we will provide for your support. from the profits. 

We have shown above, that the Act of Parliament on which 
the settlement was based directed only the establishment of per- 
manent rules ; the Court of Directors, in a passage already quot- 
ed, desired that the settlement should be fixed, “so that no discre- 
“tion may be exercised by our servants abroad in any case, and 
“not even by us, unless in some urgent and peculiar case, of in- 
“ troducing any alteration whatever.” A discretion was thus reserv- 
ed to the Court of Directors, and accordingly we find in * Article 
VI. of the Proclamation, that the orders were considered as “ fixing 
* the amount of the assessment as irrevocable, and not liable to 
“alteration by any persons whom the Court of Directors may 
“hereafter appoint to the Administration of their affairs in this 
country.” And again, in the preamble to Regulation II, we see it 
laid down that “ no power will then exist an the cowntry by which the 
“ rights vested in the landholders by the Regulations can be infrigu- 
ed, &c.” The intention appears to have been that only the Govern- 
ment of India should be absolutely bound ; and Lord Cornwallis, 
acting under the orders of the Court of Directors, had- evidently 
power to bind his successors, though he had not power to bind the 
Court, and still less to bind Parliament. These considerations prove 
conclusively, if proof be required, that the settlement was not a con- 
tract, but an act of State done under the authority of the supreme 
power. And here we may remark that, even if it had been an act 
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* Section VII of Regulation 1 of 1793, 
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done by the supreme power itself, it would not have been irrevo- 
cable. ‘The laws” * (says Austin) “which sovereigns affect to 
“impose upon themselves, or the laws which sovereigns affect to 
“impose upon their followers are merely principles or maxims 
“which they adopt as guides, or which they commend as guides to 
‘their successors in sovereign power. A departure by a sovereign 
“or State from a law of the kind in question is not illegal. Ifa 
“Jaw, which it sets to its subjects, conflict with a law of the kind, the 
“ former is legally valid, or legally binding.” At the very best then, 
the Permanent Settlement stands on the basis above indicated, and, 
if ever the welfare of the country should require its abrogation, may 
and ought to be abrogated without hesitation on just and equitable 
conditions ; but we think there is no present necessity for its 
abrogation, nor do we purpose such a measure. We will now en- 
deavour to shew briefly what the settlement of 1793 really was :— 

(I.) The zemindars and talukdars, who had for many years been 
frequently spoken of in State-papers as ‘actual proprietors of 
the soil,” were now for the first time formally declared to be rightly 
so-called. 

(2.) The assessments were made permanent, and the increase of 
the State share of the produce, whether arising from the extension 
or from the improvement of cultivation was given to these pror 
prietors. 

(3.) The zemindar’s rights were made alienable without the 
consent of Government.  — -_— 

(4.) The zemindar received the power in certain cases of cancel- 
ling leases. 

(5.) Many restrictions were imposed upon the zemindars of 
which the most important for our present purpose is the provi- 
sion under which the Governor-General in Council reserved the 
right to exact Regulations protecting the dependent talukdars, 
ryots, and other cultivators of the soil. 

We now enter upon the discussion of the important questions :-— 
What was meant by the terms “actual proprietor of the soil,” 
and what was the nature of the power which was reserved for the 
protection of the ryots ? 

Our readers need hardly be reminded that, from the earliest 
times down to the Permanent Settlement, there were two great 
parties directly interested in the land, viz., the cultivators and the 
State; we have shown now, from the remotest periods of which we 
have record to the latest, that for the collection of, the State dues, 
the State employed agents who were paid from those dues, while 
the cultivators enjoyed the lands; and we have shown that the 
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State was entitled by * the “ancient law of the country to a cer- 
“tain proportion of the produce of every beegah of land demand- 
‘able in money or kind according to local custom,” while to the ac- 
tual holding of the land the State made noclaim. It will be remem- 
bered also, that it was Lord Cornwallis’ purpose, to make over 
to the zemindars the rights which he deemed it undesirable for 
the Government to retain. It will not have been forgotten 
that, from the very earliest period of British rule to the time of 
the Settlement, the protection of the ryots, and the preservation 
of their rights, had been the subjects of the greatest care and 
attention of the statesmen and politicians of all grades and of all 
shades of opinion. It is now almost needless to point out, that it 
never was, nor could have been, the purpose of the framers of the 
settlement to make over to the zemindars the rights of the ryots. 
As in ancient days the rights of tlhe zemindars were carved out 
of the rights of the State, so at the settlement, the additional 
benefits conferred on them were derived from the same source. 
The new rights of the zemindars were rights as against the Gov- 
ernment, and not rights as against the ryots; throughout the Re- 
gulations there is not the slightest indication that the ryot’s position 
was in the smallest degree to be affected or changed for the worse ; 
onthe contrary, there is distinct provision for their protection. 
Whatever was meant by the term “ actual proprietor of the soil,” 
it is quite plain that they were not “absolute proprietors.” “ Al- 
* though the zemindar + (says the Court of Directors) with whom the 
‘‘ Permanent Settlement was made, are, in the Regulation respecting 
“that arrangement, declared to be “the actual proprietors of the 
“soil ;” although their zemindaries are called landed estates, and 
“all other holders of land are denominated their “ undertenants ; 
“and although, as we shall have occasion more particularly to 
“ observe in the course of this dispatch, the ¢ use of these terms, 
“which has ever since continued current, has in practice, contri- 
“ buted with other causes, to perplex the subject of landed tenures, 





* Preamble to Regulation XIX. of Warren MHastings, and _ produced 


1793. 

t+ Revenue Letter to Bengal (ceded 
and conquered provinces), dated 15th 
January 1819. (Bengal Revenue 
Selections, Vol. I, p. 352. 

t We have above attributed the 
use of these words to that national 
feeling which induces Englishmen to 
seek equivalents in other countries 
for ideas familiar to them at home; 
but though this tendency was plainly 
maiked, even so early as the time of 


much effect not only in India but in 
England, it was no doubt materially 
strengthened by the desire of Govern- 
meut, that the zemindars should not 
be subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Supreme Court, as they would have 
been, if they had been considered 
mere officials. Vide Halhed’s Memoir 
on the lanu-tenure and principles of 
taxation. Calcutta, 1832—quoted in 
the “‘zemindary settlement in Bengal,” 
Vol. 1, pD. 129, App. 
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“and thereby to impair, and in many cases to destroy the rights 
“of individuals, yet it is clear that the rights which were actually 
« recognized to exist in that class by the enactments of the Perma- 
“nent Settlement, were not intended to trench upon the rights 
“ which were possessed by the ryots.” Let us turn to an authority 
which cannot be objected to, viz., the decisions of the learned 
judges of the High Court in the great rent case, We can afford 
space for only two quotations but these will suffice :— 

“* As regards the legislation from 1793 down to Act X, it, in 
“my opinion, shows clearly that the zemindar never was, and never 
“was intended to be, the absolute proprietor of the soil. He 
‘never was proprietor in the English sense of the term, or in 
“the sense that he could do with it as he pleased; for 
“certain classes of ryots have at all times had rights quite 
‘inconsistent witht absolute ownership having rights which 
“entitled them to remain in occupation so long as they paid 
“their rents.” Mr. Justice Norman observes as follows :— 
“These provisions appear to me to show that, although the 
“zemindars were by the regulations constituted owners of the 
“land, such ownership was not ¢ absolute.” 

Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee says, that the two sets of rights were in 
the hands of one zemindar who separated them himself. Mr, Phillips 
remarks :—“ The separation in this case does not seem to have 
“originated with the zemindar, but to have been all along insisted 
“upon by the Government-and the Permanent Settlement does 
“not seem to have been considered to entitle the zemindar to the 
“minerals as part of the soil for which he was settled with as 
“actual proprietor. It is true. the settlement for the minerals had 
“been made with the zemindar, the convenience of such a course 
“ being obvious, but the seprrate assessment. and separate conveni- 
“ence of the loha mehal were considered sufficient to show that the 





rived from ‘some obscure portion 
of State-literature.” We regret that 
we have not at hand the reports 
which he quotes, that we might exa- 
mine them for ourselves. But Mr. 
Phillips at the end of his eighth lec- 


* Mr. Justice Macpherson  », 
Bengal Law Reports. Full Bench 
Rulings, p. 230. 

T Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee 
alleges that Messrs. Mackenze and 
O’Kinealy “ec ntend that nothing 

































particular was meant by the expres- 
sion ‘proprietor of the soil.’ They 
were not the first to limit its meaning. 

{ Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee dis- 
cusses at some length a case quoted 
by Mr. O’Kinealy as showing how 
limited proprietary rights were; he 
claims a victory over Mr. O'’Kinealy, 


who, he thinks, has been content 


with the imperfect information de- 


ture (Tagore Lectures for 1875) gives 
us an abstract of this very case taken 
from the reports. ‘The point of dif- 
ference between Mr. O’Kinealy and 
Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee is briefly 
this: Mr. O’Kinealy says, that min- 
ing rights, and rights over the surface 
of the soil were separated by the 
Common Law. 
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‘loha mehal was held in a different right from the zemindary.” 
This exactly confirms Mr. O’Kinealy’s account of the case. 

We have shown that it was not the purpose of the framers of the 
Reguilatious of 1793 to surrender the ryots to the vices * and weak- 
ness of the zemindar, or to the rapacity and dishonesty of their 
agents. Some restrictions were imposed on the zemindars and their 
represeptation by express legislations. Existing abwabs were to be+ 
consolidated with the rents or “assul” (as it is still called) and 
pottahs specifying the rents, by whatever rule or custom regulated 
were to be given in a form to be approved of the Collector. + No 
new abwab or cess was to bes imposed upon the ryots “under 
any || pretence whatever,” and an offender was made liable to a 
penalty of three times the sum exacted.4] It is recommended, for 
the sake of the mutual convenience.of the landlords and ryots, that 
the rents fluctuating with the kind of the produce grown, should be 
fixed by agreement ; but, wherever the established custom was, that 
the rents should so fluctuate, and the parties intrusted should prefer 
it to continue, exact and particular written engagements were to be 
entered into.** Ryots might demand pottahs, and refusal was to be 
punishable with fine. There is no necessity for enumerating more 
of these provisions, which no one wil) verture to dispute: 
but there is one rule indirectly protecting the ryots, the exact 
meaning of which has formed the subject of controversy, and 
which we are bound to notice; this rule is to be found in 
sections 52 and 53 of Regulation VIII. of 1793, We reproduce 


these two sections below.tf 





* Of course we do not deny that 
there may have been then, as un- 
doubtedly there are now, good Zemin- 
dars aid honest servants, but ample 
justification for our words is to be 
found in the writings of the day. 
‘‘We know what the zemindars are” 
says Shore, 

+ Regulation VIII. of 1793, Sec. 
54, 57 and 58 

Tt Ibid, Sec. 55. 

§ It will be remembered that the 
imposition of new abwabs was the 
method of enhancement known to 
those times. 

.|| If the Permanent Settlement 
was a contract, is there a single estate 
in all Bengal on which this provision 
has not been broken ? 

7 Regulation VLII. of 17938, Sec. 56, 

** Ibid, Sec. 56. 

tt No. LII.—The zemindar, or 
other actual proprietor of land, is to 
let the remaining lands of his zemin- 


dary or estate, under the prescribed 
restrictions, in whatever manner he 
may think proper ; but every engage- 
ment contracted with under-farmers 
shall be specific as to the amount and 
conditions of it; and all sums 
received by any actual proprietor of 
land, or any farmer of land, of what- 
ever description, over and above 
what is specified in the engagement, 
of the persons paying the same, shall 
be considered as extorted, and be re- 
paid with a penalty of double the 
amount. The restrictions prescribed 
and referred to in this section are 
the following :— — 

LILI.—No person contracting with 
a zemindar, independent talukdar, or 
other actual proprietor, or employed 
by him in tie management of the 
collections, without an amilnamah, or 
written commission, signed by such 
zemindar, independent talukdar, or 
other actual proprietor. 
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At the same time we would earnestly desire our readers to refer 
for themselves to the four sections immediately preceding them 
in the Regulation. 

Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee thus describes these sections : “ sections 
48,51 deal with the relations between the zemindar and depen- 
dent talukdars, istemrardars and mocurrydars, and immediately 
after, the Regulation proceeds to enact as follows”.........He then 
quotes sections 52, 60 of the Regulations, and proceeds to say :— 
“We must bear in mind that the remaining lands spoken of in section 
52 are all the lands of the estate, save the landsin the possession 
of dependent talukdars, istemrardars, and mocurrydars. The 
plain meaning of section 52, and the next following section 
above cited, is this. The zemindar is to be at liberty to let the 
remaining lands in any manner he may think proper, subject only 
to the prescribed restrictions, that is to say: Ist, section 53, if he 
elects to let his lands in farm, the farmer shall not be authorized 
to collect rents from the ryots, unless he is armed with an amil- 
namah ; 2nd, section 54 ;” and so on, through sections 55, 60, which 
we have already abstracted and considered as having general appli- 
cation; Baboo Ashutosh Mookerjee tacks them on to section 52, 
and we regret that he is able to quote in his support, the high 
authority of Mr. Field, though for our part we have the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that Mr. O’Kinealy and Mr. Mackenzie are with 
us. 
Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee then -takes sections 54 to 60, as 
connected with section 52, and as applying only to the lands 
which were not “in the possession of dependent talukdars, istem- 
rardars and mocurrydars.” If this be so, the ryots holding 
under dependent talukdars have no such protection as is afforded 
to the ryots holding directly of the zemindars ; what can be 
the reason of this extraordinary omission? But a glance at the 
words of sections 54, 55, 56, 58 and 59 shows that no such 
omission is to be laid to the charge of the authors of the Regula- 
tion. Every one of those sections refers to transactions between 
dependent talukdars and the ryots; “all proprietors of land and 
dependent talukdars” are to consolidate the abwabs with the 
assul; no actual proprietor of land, or dependent talukdar, 
or farmer, is to impose new abwabs; it is expected that in 
time, the proprietor of land, dependent talukdars and farmers 
of land, and the ryots will change the fluctuating into fixed 
rents; every zemindar, independent talukdar, or other actual 
proprietor of land, and every dependent talukdar is to prepare 
a form of pottah for the collector’s approval ; a ryot may demand 
a pottah from the actual proprietor of land, dependent talukdar, 
or farmer, and so on, We think that this argument above is 
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sufficient to support our contention ; but it is further borne out by 
the original punctuation which connects section 52 with section 
53, and not with the following sections. Moreover, in the old 
editions of the Regulations, and even in Clarke's ( published in 
1852), we find the marginal abstract of section 53 to be, “ restric. 
tions alluded to in section 52 ;” this does not extend beyond 
section 53. On the question of punctuation, Babu Ashutosh 
Moockerjee profesess that it is “ impossible to be serious ;” in our 
opinion the argument derived from the punctuation is of trifling 
weight, compared with the study of the words. 

We read together sections 48 to 53, and thus interpret 
them. * Actual proprietors of land are to enter into engagements 
with dependent talukdars; such engagements will include any 
progressive increase which the proprietors may be entitled to de- 

mand, but + mocurrydars or istemrardars of the nature of those 
described in section 18, are not liable to pay increased rents, if they 
have already held their lands for more than twelve years ; increas- 
ed rents are not to be demanded of those whose holdings were 
more recent, if the proprietor of land has bound himself-not to 
lay any increase upon them; but this latter restriction is not to 
be binding on officers of Government, if the estate should be held 
khas, or on ¢ farmers if it should be let in farm. Section 51 lays 
down rules for the prevention of undue exactions from the depen- 
dent talukdars; and section 52 authorises the zemindar to let those 
lands which are not included in the dependent taluks, “in what- 
ever manner,” (not, it will be observed, at whatever rates, or on 
whatever principles) he may think proper; if he wishes to let 
them to under farmers, he may do so under specific agreemeuts ; 
but whether he manages these lands directly by agents or farms 
them, he does so, subject to the restriction, that no farmer or agent 
shall be authorized to § take charge of the lands or collections 
without a written commission signed by the proprietor. 

The only point, which we think can fairly be argued against us, 
is, that section 52 alludes to the “ prescribed restrictions,” whereas 
section 53 includes only one restriction ; we think, however, that the 
plural may be justified, since (1) the agent, and (2) the farmer were 
severally forbidden to take charge without written authority ; but, 
even if this view be incorrect, it is quite possible that the plural 
termination may be a mere accident, such as has happened in other 





* ie, zemindars, independent holding under Government. 
talukdars and others. § The phrase “take charge of 
+ Sec. 49 and 50. manifestly the lands or collections” shews con- 


qualify sec. 48, aud are not inde- clusively that the letting is not to 
pendent. ryots. 


~ By “farmer” is meant a farmer 
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cases. In the old edition of the Regulations now before us, we see, 
in the very beginning of Regulation 1. of 1793—“ The following 
Articles of the Proclamation ”..,......“ ts hereby enacted into a Re- 
uiation ;” such a slip may have occurred in this instance also ; at 
any rate, we think the objection is of no weight whatever, compared 
with the arguments drawa from the plain meaning of the words. 

If we have wearied our readers with this discussion, our plea is, 
that the matter has a most important bearing on the subject of 
enhancement, 

Besides the specified restrictions on the powers of the zemindars, 
we have found, that the authors of the settlement reserved for 
themselves the right of interference, and they did so in the following 
terms :—* “It being the duty of the ruling power to protect all 
classes of people, and more particularly those, who from situation 
are most helpless, the Governor-General in Council will, when- 
ever he may deem it proper, enact such Regulations as he may 
think necessary for the protection of the dependent talukdars, 
ryots, aud other cultivators of the soil ; and no zemindar, independ- 
ent talukdar, or other actual proprietor of land, shall be eutitled on 
this account, to make any objection to the discharge of the fixed 
assessinent which they have respectively agreed to pay.” 

Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee professes to explain to us (1)—what 
this reservation does not mean, and (2) what it does meav, We 
have read his explanation; and so far as we can understand, it 
amounts to this—that the reservation (1) does not mean anything, 
and, (2) does mean nothing. The explanation of what the reservation 
does not mean, consists apparently of two parts; first, there is an 
assertion, + which is wholly unfvunded, that the Governor-General 
did not reserve the right to interfere on behalf of ryots against de- 
pendent talukdars, and that therefore, the latter may justly complain 
of any legislative interference ; secondly, a phrase is quoted from 
the preamble of Regulation II, of 1793 containing “these memo- 
rable words’ ;—* No power will [ then exist in the country by 
which the rights vested in the landholders by the Regulations 
can be infringed, or the value of landed property affected.” 
We wish to point out, that the whole question at issue is, what 
are “ the rights vested in the landholders by the Regulution ?” 

And now let us see how we are helped by Babu Ashutosh 





* Regulation I, of 1793,Sec. VIII. their ryots should be tried. The ob- 

t+ We need simply refer to the ject of the Regulation was to esta- 
terms of the Regulation just quoted. blish between the executive autbori- 

tie. after the establishment of ty and the zemindars a tribunal, 
Courts by which questions between which the latter might deem impar- 
the public and the proprietor of land, tial, and not of course to restrict 
aud again between these persons and future legislation. 
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Mookerjee to discover what the reservation does mean. He begins 
by a quotation which, he says, contains “ the quintessence of cartloads 
of State-literature, ” and which contains statements nearly all true, 
but none relevant; he then parodies the Governor-General’s procla- 
mation, most ingeniously interpolating a sentence of his own :— 
“You shall not,” he says, addressing in the person of the Gover- 
nor-General the zemindars of Bengal, “ You shall not be allowed 
toclaim any compensation for the loss of your questionable 
“ seignorial jurisdiction, privileges and perquisites,” and no 
zemindar, independent talukdar, or other proprietor of land, 
shall be entitled on this account to make any objection to the 
discharge of the fixed assessment which they have respectively 
agreed to pay. Ina note explaining this interpolated passage, it 
is said that, “in pursuance of the power reserved by the pro- 
“clamation, Regulation VIII. of 1793 did away with the abwabs, 
“* mhatool, and other perquisites, and the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
“ tion exercised by the zemindars was taken away by section 66 of 
“that Regulation.” It might be said with almost equal truth, 
that a man’s right to steal (or “‘perquiste,” if a more graceful 
term be required) was taken away by section 379 of the Penal 
Code! We need not again refer to the expressed intentions of 
Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Shore ; our readers are in possession of 
them, and can form their own judgment. The meaning attached 
tothe Regulations swhsequently of the Court of Directors may be 
gathered from the following extracts from their* Revenue letter 
to Bengal, dated 15th January 1819 :— 

“It is also a circumstance which is not to be overlooked, that 
“ although so many years have elapsed since the conclusion of that 
settlement, yet no resort has been had to the exercise of the power, 
“we then expressly reserved, of interfering for the purpose of 
“ defining and adjusting the rights of the ryots.” 

We have now seen, that from remote antiquity, cultivators have 
enjoyed rights ; that throughout the Mahomedan times, these rights 
were acknowledged ; that this same policy was pursued up to the 
time of the Permanent Settlement ; that it was. the object of the 
authors of the settlement to make that policy perpetual, and 
that they framed their Regulations with that view. Why then 
was this design in a great measure unsuccessful? It was simply 
because, while the liabilities of the zemindars were ascertained 
and defined, those of the ryots were not; excessive and, as the 
event proved, unjustifiable reliance was placed in the pottah re- 
gulation ; not only were exaggerated ideas entertained of its efficacy, 
but the Government was greatly misled as to the extent to 
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* Bengal Reveuue Selection, Vol, I, p. 357. 
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which it had been carried out. Neither the zemindar nor the 
ryot, had at that time any strong interest in the enforcement of its 
provisions. The landlord disliked it, because he wished not to be 
bound, and scorned to bind himself to a ryot ; the ryot, because 
he feared, that the receipt of a pottah would place his tenancy on 
a lower footing, and perhaps deprive him of excess lands in his 
cultivation. It“ was of much more importance (say the Direc- 
tors in 1819) for the security of the ryot, to establish what 
“the legitimate rates ofthe pergunnah were, according to the 
“customs of the country, or at all events to have ascertained 
“the rates actually existing, and to have caused a record of 
“them, in either case, to be carefully preserved, than merely 
“to enjoin the exchange of engagements between them and 
“the zemindars, leaving in total uncertainty the rules by 
“which those engagements were to be formed. It is true, 
“that to have taken the rates at which the ryots were 
“actually assessed by the zemindars, at the period of the 
“Permanent Settlement as the maximum of future demands, 
“would have had the effect, as Mr. Shore observed in one of bis 
“minutes, of confirming subsisting abuses and oppressions ; but 
“it would, at least, have fixed a limit tothem.” But, though 
these rights were not specifically recorded, we find throughout 
the regulations the phrases “ established pergunnah rates, establish- 
“ed custom, rents regulated by rule or custom, the Nirkbundy of the 
“pergunnah,” and similar expressions. It is true, that these phrases 
generally applied primarily to ryots with rights of occupancy or 
khudkasht ryots ; but these constituted by far the largest part 
of the royts of Bengal; and it must never be forgotten, that at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement, paikasht or temporary 
ryots, used to pay* lower rents than those with rights of 
occupancy. Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee has quoted Regulation 
XLIV. of 1793, and has founded upon it—as read with Regulation 
VIII. of 1793—a theory that the zemindar is “‘left to let his lands 
in any manner he may think proper ; and that there is no limit to 
the rent he may demand, except bis agreement with the ryot 
which must ,always be reduced to writing; and the term of 
which is in no case to exceed ten years; but as regards the 
khudkasht ryots, whot were at the time upon the land, he must 


* We believe that this is so still scheme for the adjustment of occu- 
in some districts, though notin the pancy rents inevitably failed. 
majority. The rents of such ryots jf So that, in a measure intended 
and the proportion which they bear ‘‘to promote the future ease and 
tothe rents of occupancy ryots vary happiness of the people for ever,” 
very greatly now in Bengal ; inthe only the rights of the existing gener- 
face of this fact Sir Richard Temple’s ation were to be protected. 
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Mookerjee to discover what the reservation does mean. He begins 
by a quotation which, he says, contains “ the quintessence of cartloads 
of State-literature, ” and which contains statements nearly all true, 
but none relevant; he then parodies the Governor-General’s procla- 
mation, most ingeniously interpolating a sentence of his own ;— 
“You shall not,” he says, addressing in the person of the Gover- 
nor-General the zemindars of Bengal, “ You shall not be allowed 
toclaim any compensation for the loss of your questionable 
“ seignorial jurisdiction, privileges and perquisites,” and no 
zemindar, independent talukdar, or other proprietor of land, 
shall be entitled on this account to make any objection to the 
discharge of the fixed assessment which they have respectively 
agreed to pay. Ina note explaining this interpolated passage, it 
is said that, “in pursuance of the power reserved by the pro- 
“clamation, Regulation VIII. of 1793 did away with the abwabs, 
** mhatool, and other perquisites, and the civil and criminal jurisdic- 
“ tion exercised by the zemindars was taken away by section 66 of 
“that Regulation.” It might be said with almost equal truth, 
that a man’s right to steal (or ‘‘perquiste,” if a more graceful 
term be required) was taken away by section 379 of the Penal 
Code! We need not again refer to the expressed intentions of 
Lord Cornwallis and Mr. Shore ; our readers are in possession of 
them, and can form their own judgment. The meaning attached 
to the Regulations swhsequently of the Court of Directors may be 
gathered from the following extracts from their* Revenue letter 
to Bengal, dated 15th January 1819 :— 

“It is also a circumstance which is not to be overlooked, that 
“ although so many years have elapsed since the conclusion of that 
“ settlement, yet no resort has been had to the exercise of the power, 
“we then expressly reserved, of interfering for the purpose of 
“ defining and adjusting the rights of the ryots.” 

We have now seen, that from remote antiquity, cultivators have 
enjoyed rights ; that throughout the Mahomedan times, these rights 
were acknowledged ; that this same policy was pursued up to the 
time of the Permanent Settlement ; that it was. the object of the 
authors of the settlement to make that policy perpetual, and 
that they framed their Regulations with that view. Why then 
was this design in a great measure unsuccessful? It was simply 
because, while the liabilities of the zemindars were ascertained 
and defined, those of the ryots were not; excessive and, as the 
event proved, unjustifiable reliance was placed in the pottah re- 
gulation ; not only were exaggerated ideas entertained of its efficacy, 
but the Government was greatly misled as to the extent to 
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which it had been carried out. Neither the zemindar nor the 
ryot, had at that time any strong interest in the enforcement of its 
provisions. The landlord disliked it, because he wished not to be 
bound, and scorned to bind himself to a ryot ; the ryot, because 
he feared, that the receipt of a pottah would place his tenancy on 
a lower footing, and perhaps deprive him of excess lands in his 
cultivation. It “was of much more importance (say the Direc- 
tors in 1819) for the security of the ryot, to establish what 
“the legitimate rates of the pergunnah were, according to the 
“customs of the country, or at all events to have ascertained 
“the rates actually existing, and to have caused a record of 
“them, in either case, to be carefully preserved, than merely 
“to enjoin the exchange of engagements between them and 
“the zemindars, leaving in total uncertainty the rules by 
“which those engagements were to be formed. It is true, 
“that to have taken the rates at which the ryots were 
“actually assessed by the zemindars, at the period of the 
“Permanent Settlement as the maximum of future demands, 
“would have had the effect, as Mr. Shore observed in one of his 
“minutes, of confirming subsisting abuses and oppressions ; but 
“it would, at least, have fixed a limit tothem.” But, though 
these rights were not specifically recorded, we find throughout 
the regulations the phrases “established pergunnah rates, establish- 
“ed custom, rents regulated by rule or custom, the Nirkbundy of the 
“perguunah,” and similar expressions. It is true, that these phrases 
generally applied primarily to ryots with rights of occupancy or 
khudkasht ryots ; but these constituted by far the largest part 
of the royts of Bengal; and it must never be forgotten, that at 
the time of the Permanent Settlement, paikasht or temporary 
ryots, used to pay* lower rents than those with rights of 
occupancy. Babu Ashutosh Mookerjee has quoted Regulation 
XLIV. of 1793, and has founded upon it—as read with Regulation 
VIII. of 1793—a theory that the zemindar is “‘left to let his lands 
in any manner he may think proper ; and that there is no limit to 
the rent he may demand, except his agreement with the ryot 
which must ,always be reduced to writing; and the term of 
which is in no case to exceed ten years; but as regards the 
khudkasht ryots, whot were at the time upon the land, he must 
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* We believe that this is so still scheme for the adjustment of occu- 
in some districts, though notin the pancy rents inevitably failed. 
majority. The rents of such ryots t So that, in a measure intended 
and the proportion which they bear ‘‘to promote the future ease and 
tothe rents of occupancy ryots vary happiness of the people for ever,” 
very greatly now in Bengal ; iu-the only the rights of the existing gener- 
face of this fact Sir Richard Temple’s ation were to be protected. 
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not cancel their pottahs, 80 long as they pay rents according to 
the pergunnah rate.” We shall not return to Reyulation VIIT 
which has already been discussed, but it is necessary and rele. 
vant to this portion of our subject, to consider shortly Regulation 
XLIV. The circumstances under wliich that Regulation was 
passed were these: it* was apprehended that as the public de- 
mand was now fixed, many proprietors either from improvidence, 
ignorance, or with a view to raise money, or from some other 
causes or motives, might be induced to fix at an under rate the 
jumma of existing dependent taluks, or might create new 
taluks to be held at a reduced jumma, or to let lands in 
farm, or- grant pottahs for the cultivation of land at a 
reduced rent for a long term, or in perpetuity, It was held 
that such engagements, if permitted to be valid, would leave 
it in the power of weak, improvident, or ill-disposed proprietors 
to render their property of little or no value to their heirs; pro- 
mote vice and injustice; occasion a permanent diminution of 
the resources of Government arising from the lauds in tlie 
event of tle rent or revenue reserved by such proprietors being 
insufficieut for the discharge of the amount of the public de- 
mand upon their estates; be an abuse of the benefits conferred 
by the Permanent Settlement; and, moreover, be repugnant to 
the ancient and established usages of the country according to 
which the dues of Government from the lands i......are 


unalienable without its express sanction. It was, however, 


considered essential that proprietors of land should have a dis- 
cretionary power to fix the revenue payable by their dependent 
talukdars ; and to grant leases or fix the rents of their lands for a 
term sufficient to induce their dependent talukdars, under farmers, 
and ryots toextend and improve the cultivation of their lands. 
With the view, therefore, of preventing the improvidence and vice 
of the proprietors from beimg injurious to the interests of their 
heirs, or of the State, pottahs were not to be granted for a term 


exceeding ten years; and these were not to be renewed till 


the last year of their currency. The period of ten years was 
fixed so as toallow proprietors to make fair arrangements at 
low rates for the extension and improvement of their cultiva- 
tion. It is obvious that ryots entitled to hold pottahs at 
fixed rates, or rates determined by fixed rules or customs, could 
lose nothing by this Regulation, while it gave encouragement and 

rotection to the paikasht ryots. We wili now turn to Regulation 
IV. of 1794. We there see it} laid down, that “ if a dispute shall 
“ arise between the ryots and the persons from whom they may 
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“he entitled to demand pottahs (whether the rent be payable 
“in money or kind), it shall be determined in the Dewanny Adaw- 
lut of the zillah in which the lauds may be situated, according 
“ to the rates established in the pergunnah for lands of the 
“same description and quality as those respecting which the 
“ dispute may arise.” 

“The rules in the preceding section are to be considered appli- 
“cable, not only to the pottahs which the ryote are entitled to 
“demand in the first instance under Regulation VIII, of 1793, 
“ but also to the renewal of+ puttahs which may expire or become 
“cancelled under Regulation XLIV. of 1793. And to remove 
“ all doubt regarding the rates at which the ryots shall be entitled 
“to have such pottahs renewed, 2 is declared, thut no proprietor 
“or furmer of land, or any other person, shall require ryote, 
“ whose pottahs may expire or become cancelled under the last- 
“ mentioned Regulution, to take out new pottahs at higher rates 
“than the established vates of the pergunnah for lands of 
“ the same quality and description.” 

These Regulations, not only do not bear out Babu Ashutosh 
Mookerjee’s theory, but prove exactly the reverse. We have 
seen then that, though the Regulations asserted the rights 
of the ryots, both khudkasht and paikasht, they did not define 
those rights ; nor was any comprehensive executive enquiry into 
them undertaken ; in one or two districts, local officers by their 
personal energy succeeded in securing what belonged to the 
people, but in the province at large this was not so. The mis- 
chief thus begun was continued and increased by subsequent 
legislation. Not long after the Permanent Settlement, it was 
found that the zemindars required the assistance of some law to 
enable them ¢o collect their rents. The demands of Government 
at that time were very heavy in proportion to the rent-rolls of 
the proprietors ; and as realization of rents was difficult, and the 
sale law strict and strictly applied, the necessary result was, that 
the majority of the zemindatis changed hands in the course of a 
few years, and the revenues of the State seemed to be in danger, 
The zemindars were therefore invested by Regulation VII. of 1799 
with powers large, and as the event proved, capable of abuse. 
This Regulation was followed by Regulation V. of 1812, and these 
two weapons, kaown ast “ haftan” and { “panjam,” were placed 
in the hands of the zemindar. Their use bas been shortly and 
gtaphically described by Mr. Buckland in his Annual Adminis- 





* Including pottahs given forthe + “ Seventh.” 
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tration Report of the Burdwan Division for the year 1872-73 :— 
‘* Under the ‘ haftan’ process (Regulation VII. of 1799 the 
“‘ person of the ryot could be seized; under the ‘ panjam’ pro- 
“ cess (Regulation V. of 1812), his property could be distrained ; 
‘and in either case the proceedings commenced by a strong pre- 
“ sumption equivalent to a knock down blow against the ryot.” 

Their is no evidence of any intention to inflict injury on the 
ryot ;and * probabiy the framers of these Regulations inherited 
all the benevolent sentiments towards him, which their prede. 
cessors had uttered and attempted to carry into practice ; the 
actual result, however, was disastrous. 

Clouds of witnesses are at hand to tell us what happened ; but 
we will not weary our readers with the record of their evidence ; 
we will quote but + one passage which is expressed in mild and 
geutle terms compared with those used by otherg. 

“ The number of summary processes available by landholders 
“ against their tenants for various purposes is already large ; and 
‘it is a notorieus fact, that they are frequently abused for the 
‘“‘ purposes of oppression and extortion. ‘Tenants are compellable 
“ by force, used at the discretion of private individuals, to attend 
‘« at the cutcherry of the zemindars to adjust the accounts of rent ; 
“their personal and moveable property and crops are liable 
“ to distraint and sale after a mere reference to the local revenue 
‘* authorities ; they are liable to be arrested, with or without pre- 
“ vious notice, by a process issued on the application of the 
“ landlord or his servants without any previous enquiry as to the 
“ necessity thoreof ; they are liable to be amerced in sundry 
“ penalties ona summary investigation of complaints preferred 
“against them, These remedies devised originally for the better 
“ realisation of the land-revenue of the country, public aud pri- 
“ vate, are, it is well known, now a terror to the well-disposed 
“ part of the tenantry of the country, and have practically re- 
“ duced an immense majority of the nation to a condition con- 
“ siderably below that of freemen.” And, when to these oppres- 
sions, practised under colour of the law, we add the violence 
and extortions for which the zemindar was his own legal autho- 
1ity, who will be bold enovgh to say that the Government fulfilled 
its acknowledged duty “ to promote the ease and happiness of 
the people,” and “ to protect all classes, and more particularly 





* This is more than “probable,” + Editor of the Hindoo Patriot 
for one of the objects of Regulation (Baboo Hurish Chunder Mookerjee), 
V. of 1812 was to remove the ‘“con- Babu Sambunath Pundit (late Judge 
siderable abuses and oppressions,” of the High Court), and others (vide 
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which the zemindars were practising. ‘ Zemindary Settlement of Bengal,” 
(Vide Preamble to the Regulation), p. 274.) 
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“those who from situation are most helpless?” This state of 
things was not unknown to the Government or to its * officers ; 
the Court of Directors in 1819 acknowledged that the power 
reserved in the Regulations for the protection of the ryots, had 
never been used ; enquiries were made from time to time, and 
from time to time weighty protests issued from those who knew 
the facts, but nothing of importance was done until the passing 
of Act X. of 1859. It is not our purpose ‘to discuss that piece 
of legislation at length ; we do not see in it (to use Mr. Macken- 
zie’s phrase) a legal revelation, which “it is heresy to supple- 
“ment and sacrilege to alter,” but it is unquestionable that, at 
least in Lower Bengal as distinguished from Behar, its operation, 
apart from the abolition of “ haftan” and “ pavjam” has, on the 
whole, been favourable to the ryots. The right of occupancy con- 
ferred by it has done something towards placing the ryot who 
can get it, in the position of the khoodkasht ryot of old days ; but, 
theoretically, at Jeast, this advantage has been marred by the pro- 
visions for enhancement, a process which we have already shewn 
was not acknowledged in the times before the settlement, and 
found no place in the Regulations. Practically, the extreme diffi- 
culty of working the enhancement provisions has been to the 
advantage of the ryots : but this is not satisfactory to the land- 
lords, neither do they consider that the means given them for the 
realization of rents are sufficiently cheap and prompt. Conse- 
quently in some parts-of Bengal, where the ryots are beginning 
to know the law as well as their own power in combination, 
there is no doubt, that their condition is improving, not so 
much from the excellence of the law, as from its ineffi- 
clency—an advantage to which they are not entitled. 
In other parts of Bengal, and above all in Behar, Act X. of 1859 
has done the ryots little or no good, while it has authorised and 
stimulated enhancements. The zemindars are willing enough 
to go “behind Act X.,” and to obtain facilities for enchancing and 
collecting their rents; but if this request be granted them, and the 
settlement, (such as it is) of the relations between landlord and 
tenant be disturbed, the opportunity must be taken at any expense 
of time and labour, to revise the rent law generally ; and to do so 
in such a manner, that while the ryots are compelled to pay the 
zemindars their just dues, at least, some part may be accorded 
to them of the protection so solemnly promised in 1793; and 
now let us hear what account the Rent Law Commissioners have 
to give of their labours:—‘“In the interest of the cultivating 
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* Colebrooke, Lissop, and many §— We do notof course forget Re- 
others, gulaition VII. of 1822. 
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class” (they say)—-“ We have afforded protection from arbitray and 
“ excessive enhancement of rents. We have defined the incidents 
“of a right of occupancy, and have made it a valuable property 
“in the hauds of a careful tenant. We have provided reasonalle 
“instalments of rent, and secured the evidence of payment. We 
“have restrained the harassment of honest tenants, when their 
‘ landlords are co-parceuers, and cannot agree. We have given the 
“evicted tenant the crop on the ground sown by himself, and 
“have allowed him compensation for any improvements which 
* he may have made ; and finally we have endeavoured to raise 
“the standard of comfort by allowing the ryot to build himself 
* a comfortable habitation, and by giving him some share in the 
“material progress of his country. Im the interest of the land- 
“lord, we have provided rules for the registration of tenures, 
*“‘ under-tenures, and occupancy holdings—we have allowed the ten- 
“ant to be ejected, who®* disclaims his landlord’s title, a valuable 
“sanction in a country when the person who sets up a hostile one, 
“too often hopes to support it by suborning to his side the tenants 
“of the person in possession—we have provided definite rules for 
“the enhancement of the rents of tenure-holders and under tenure 
“ holders—and for the purpose of the reasonable enhancement of 
“ryots’ rents, we have placed the executive agency of Government 
“at the disposal of the zemindar, and have put himin as good a 
“ position as Government itself for the achievement of this object, 
© Finally, we have provided the auction-purchaser, who represents 
“an important landholding interest in this country, with the means 
“ of realizing the profit of capital invested in land. Well, indeed 
**may the Commissioners say, that the advantages offered by the 
“Bill to landlords are a full equivalent for anything proposed 
“to be given to the ryots,” 

But even if, of all these benefits proposed for the landlords, not 
one were conferred on them ; can it be said with truth and justice 





“The zemindars do not seem to to produce against a proposed law, 


appreciate this boon, since it would 
involve in its operation a ryot who 
might perjure himself for his land- 
lord’s benefit (vide Article ia “ Calcut- 
ta Review” under heading “Disclamer.” 
Dorteinly it would be very unvrate- 
ful in a landlord to requite such help 
by ejecting the giver of it; and it 
appears possible, that the danger in- 
wleul in such services might make 
the ryots less willing than they now 
may - to render them. It is a 
singular argument for the zemindars 


that its tendency would be to make 
them act the part of rascals | ‘This, 
however, is not a new line; the Bri- 
tish Indian Association in remonstra- 
ing regarding Act X. of 1859, said 
that “the consequence to be dreaded 
“ from such a state of things, is either 
“that the Courts will be swamped 

or that the zemindar will betake 
“himself to fabricating k.ibuluuts to 
“enable him under the proposed law 
“to realize his just dues by process 
“of distraint.” 
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that, of those suggested for the ryots, there are any which fall 
outside the direct provisions of the Permanent Settlement, or the 
reserved rights of the Sovereign Power ? Let us hear no more from 
the zemindars of the rights which the Permanent Settlement gave 
them against the ryots! Whatever claims the zemindars may 
have upon us, rest on no such foundation as this. They rest 
chiefly on the consideration that we cannot make history a 
blank, nor can we bid the last ninety years retrace their 
steps; we have not to deal with what might or would have been, 
but with facts as they now are: nor can we lose sight of the 
enormous mass of rights and obligations which have been created 
under existing circumstances. 

The zemindars, too, have not the power for evil which they had 
in times of less watchful and efficient administration; and it is 
perhaps but just to say, that many among tliem have still less 
disposition for it than they have power. Official papers now, 
happily, often exhibit to us instances of liberality and public spirit ; 
and though these are few, considering the magnitude of the 
country and of its population, they are sufficient to indicate that 
the zemindars are beginning to realize their duties. We are 
often told that these good deeds have their origin in ostentation, 
or still more often in a selfish desire that the doers may obtain 
honours or consideration from the Government ; we do not care 
to enquire how far this charge can be justified ; it cannot be always 
true, and even where it is, we must remember that “ hypocrisy 
is the tribute paid by vice to virtue,” and that much has been 
yained in Bengal when such a tribute is deemed necessary. The 
standard of conduct for zemindars is not now what it was a huu- 
dred, fifty, or even twenty years ago. 

For these and other reasons, we hope, that they may yet 
become all that Lord Cornwallis, and the statesmen of his day, 
expected the Permanent Settlement would make them. We 
would leave zemindars in the possession of the enormous * gains 
which they have acquired since the settlement ; and we are even 
willing to give them more, in cases in which it may be reasonable 


to do so. 





* “The Government jumma of the Rs, 13,03.78,935. In other words, 
Permanent Settlement was about the rates of rent which were intend- 
\\upees 2,85,87,722 and eight-teuths ed to be fixed by the Permanent 
of the gross rental. One-third of Settlement have been trebled, and 
the land was waste, it is said: On the ryots are now being compelled 
these conditions, if the whole of to pay an excessive exaction of 
Bengal had been under cultivation, the Rs. 8,27.32,733 yearly.” (Mr. O’Kin- 
gross rental would be Ks. 4,76,46,203. ealy’s Minute, Appendix to the Rent 
According to the Report of the Board Law Commissioners’ Report, p. 464). 
of Revenue it was, in 1877, equal to . 
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But we cannot forget that, even to this day, in defiance of the 
Permanent Settlement (which the zemindars tell us ig a 
contract)* abwabs and Venevolences are levied without scruple 
and almost without measure; we cannot forget that there are 
landlords who collect rents in monthly instalments, each one of 
which may be the subject of a separate suit ; we cannot forget 
that even among the enlightened and public spirited, there are 
some, who are stigmatised as grasping and inhuman landlords by 
public officers who have every .motive and every desire to speak 
well of them ; we cavnot forget the miserable state of the tenantry 
of Bebar, or the immense sums spent for the relief of a 
famine-stricken, rack-rented people, who might have been a sub- 
stantial peasantry, able to bear their own burdens. Let our readers 
judge, whether it is not the duty of the Legislature to afford to 
“ those who from situation are most helpless,” some of the “ ease and 
happiness,” which have been so long promised to them, and to which 
they are entitled by the law, as well as by ancient customs, and the 
constitution of the country. Let the zemindars, with the memory 
of the Pubbna disturbances stil] fresh in their minds, reflect, whether 
a successful resistauce to just and necessary reforms might not 


| 
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° We have shewn how these cesses 
were levied in 1769; we will now 
show the state of things existing a 
century later. ‘The modern zemin- 
“ dar taxes his ryots for every extra- 
“ vagance or neeessity that circum- 
“stances may suggest, as his prede- 
“‘cessors taxed them ip the past. He 
“will tax them for the support of 
“his agents of various kinds and 
“degrees ; forthe payment of his 
“‘income-tax and his postal cess; 
“for the purpose of av elephant for 
“his own use; for the cost of the 
“stationery of his establishment ; 
“for the cost of printing the forms 
“of his rent receipts; for the pay- 
‘ment of his lawyers. The milk- 
“man gives his milk; the oilman 
“his oil; the weaver his clothes; 
‘* theconfectioner his sweetmeats ; the 
“fisherman his fish. ‘The zemindar 
“levies benevolences from his ryots 
‘‘for a festival, for a religious cere- 
“mony, for a birth, for a marriage ; 
“he exacts fees from them on all 
“change of their holdings, on the 
‘exchange f leases aud agreements 


~ 


“and on all transfers and sales; he 
“imposes a fine on them when he 
“settles their petty disputes, and 
“when the police or when the magis- 
“trate visits his estates; he levies 
“blackmail on them when social 
“scandals transpire, or when an 
“offence or an affray is committed ; 
“he establishes his private pound 
“near his cutcherry, and realises a 
“fine for every head of cattle that 
“is caught trespassing on the ryots 
“crops.” (See Bengal Administration 
Report.) It is not of course meant that 
all these abwabs are levied by every 
zemindar, but some or others are 
levied almost throughout the whole 
province. In how many estates, not 
managed under the supervision of 
Government, does the zemindar really 
pay the road-cess from his own profit! 
Kut this is not all; zemindary ser- 
vants are - systematically underpaid 
men, ib positious of great trust and re- 
sponsibility, they nevertheless receive 
less than the pay of day labourers. it 
being understood that their real iu- 
come is Obtained from perquisites. 
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bring about their ruin; and whether—not to speak of duty—it 
may not be wise and politic for them, in their own interests, to 
surrender some of what they (not unnaturally) consider their 
rights, which have never been given them by law, or which are 
opposed to the spirit and intention of the settlement on which they 


found their claims, 


A DIsTRIcT OFFICER. 














Art. XI—“TRAVELS OF A HINDU.” 


CHAPTER I. 
(Continued from the “ Calcutta Review” for October 1880. j 


October 6th, 1876.—The train carried us on from Saharanpur, 
past the Doub Cunul, to Sirsawa,a town of ancient date, which 
fell on the route of Mahmud of Ghizni from Kanouj, and also on 
that of Timur from Haridwara. Ten miles west of Sirsawa, we 
crossed the Western Jumua Canal, or the bed of the Budhi 
Jumna. Close by this canal, on a spur of high land, lies the 
village of Sugh, which is ideutified with the ancient Srughna, 
or Hwen Thsang’s Su-lo-kin-nu. In the interval—some three 
miles—between Sugh aud Jagadhri, the next station, the Jumna 
forms a line of demarcation between the region of sand and the 
region of alluvium. Nature has set it as a permanent mark be- 
tween the arid desert on the west, and the verdant valley-on the 
east. To cross the Jumna, is geographically to leave the Doab 
bebiod. 

Between Burrara aud Ambala, is passed another river of still 
greater celebrity and sanctity. If the Jumna calls up associations 
by hundreds, the Sarasvati does so by thousands. In slowly 
passing the bridge thrown over it, we looked out from the 
train to survey this classic stream. The appearance of tiie 
Sarasvati is not at all worthy of its great historic fame. It 
is a poor, small, broken stream, flowing through a bed which, 
as far as it could be judged by the eye, has not the width of a 
quarter of a mile; aud if it were not for the associatious con- 
nected with it, @ man would turn from it as an uninteresting 
river. The water is clear and placid—the current having little 
or no strength. The depth also is inconsiderable—in one place 
we saw a man wade across. - Not a craft of any kind is seen upon 
its waters ; but the banks on both sides are clothed with beautiful 
verdure, and rich mangoe-topes fringe them all along. 

The Sarasvati is so named from its peculiar features. Deri- 
vatively analysed, the word means “ full of lakes,” or pools, into 
which the stream is broken. But this poor appearance of the 
Sarasvati dates from her disappearance in the sandy desert ; before 
that event, it was a noble stream, included in the Vedic Sapta- 
Sindhavas, and held rank with the magnificent Punjab rivers. 
The Rig Veda applies to it the same words, apasam apastama, or 
‘most copious of streams,” that are applied to the Sindbu or 
Indus. The sages of old, dwelling on its banks, speak of it as 
flowing on “ with a protectiug current, a support, aa iron barrier. 
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The stream rushes on like a charioteer, in her majesty outrunning 
all other rivers. Sarasvati is known as the one river, flowing on 
pure from the mountains to the sea."* According to the Nirukta, 
saras, in Vedic language, means waters. 

Crossing the Sarasvati, we passed from the Brahmarishidesha 
into the Devanirmittam Bruhmaverittum, or Manu’s “ tract 
fashioned by the gods,” and the Mahabharata’s “Vedi of the 
Pita-maha”—the seat of the great progenitor. Lying between 
the “two divine” rivers, Dhrishadvati and Sarasvati—the 
modern Gaggar and Sursooty—-the Brahmaverttam was thie 
abode of our earliest Aryan forefathers, where lived the great 
patriarchs of our race, our Vedic poets and philosophers. They 
formed the outermost ripple of the great wave of Aryan emigra- 
tion, which flowing eastward from the Punjab, broke against and 
wis stopped by the Sarasvati, Owning a common nationality, the 
Aryans from Central Asia had long lived together undivided in 
the tract of the Upper Indus. Either becomiug straitened for 
room by multiplication, or pushed from behind by hordes of fresh 
emigrants, they began to move both westward to’ Persia, and 
eastward to India. Those who were carried in the eastern direc- 
tion, went step by step along the rivers of the Punjab, till, proceed- 
ing from the Satadru (Sutlej) by the road skirting the north of 
the Desert, their vanguard halted, and took up their most advanc- 
ed position in the Bralimaverttam, bounded by the Sarasvati. 

By Pita-maha, the Mahabharata must be understood to mean 
the great leader who conducted and planted the Aryan colony in 
the Brahmaverttam ; who had the merit of binding his followers 
together, and developing them into a vation and conquering 
power ; who laid down those first simple fundamental rules round 
which has gathered the mass of laws forming the great Hindu code. 
The leader of the western Aryans seems to have been Zoroaster. 
The leader of the Eastern Aryans must have been either Manu 
himself, or one of his descendants—Vaivaswata—bearing his 
patronymic— the same who, in after ages, for his supreme intelli- 
gence, his great creative genius, became apotheosised, and worship- 
ped under the name of Brahma. 

The picture of early Aryan society in the Brahmaverttam fs 
reflected by the hymns of the Rig and Sam Vedas. Fancy paints 
the members of that society as living in a state of tranquil bucolic 
felicity. There were shepherds who tended the flock, and agricul- 
turists who tilled the ground. There were spinners, weavers, 


a 





* Hymn 95, Book 7th. See Muir’s and from that a poet. Afterwards 
“Sanscrit Texts.” | it signified the knowing, and at last 
1 In the earliest Vedi¢ sense, the creative power. 
Brahma meant a prayer or bymp, 
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smiths, carpenters, goldsmiths, jewellers, stone-cutters, brewers of 
ale, compounders of perfume, and other craftsmen called forth by 
occasion. ‘I'he able-bodied meinbers of this community, transform. 
ed themselves into warriors, and rallied round their chief. ‘here 
dwelt not only many men with vigorous powers of body, 
but also men with vigorous powers of mind. Bards chanted 
there the songs of heroic deeds. Sages made there the 
first efforts of the human mind in letters and science, The 
speech spoken there was undefiled, pure Sanskrit. The reli- 
gion professed there was nature-worship, which was to call on the 
good spirits of the creation, offer them thanksgivings, and ask 
them to participate in the Soma. The Brahmaverttam was the 
cradle of civilization, the focus from which emanated and racdia- 
ted the first light. It was the stage on which was played the 
first scene in the great drama of Hindu national life, the hallowed 
spot whence, bearing the germs of improvement, issued forth the 
propagandists of future Hinduism. 

The region most interesting in the Brahmaverttam must have 
been that on the banks of the Sarasvati, which wound not then, 
as now, a poor shrunken stream, but as “ the chief of rivers.” 
Therealouts, probably, was the seat or capital of the hoary 
Pitu-maha. The site of his city is now a matter of pure con- 
jecture, It was somewhere, as it strikes us, in the vicinity of 
Thaueswara, where it was in that early age little better than an 
outpost, which, with a secure rear, was planted on the utmost 
frontier, facing the unconquered regions in the Orient.” The 
landscape about the Sarasvati then presented objects of which 
the like is not to be seen in our day. The river bank, in those 
ages, was dotted with many an imbowered hermitage, overhung 
with the smoke of sacrifices, and resounding with the chant of 
sonorous hymns. They were the abodes of our Vedic Rishis, 
or contemplative sages, who studied and invoked the mysterious 
agents of Nature in quiet seclusion. Vasistha and Viswamitra, 
Parasara and Vyasa, had their retreats along the banks of the 
meandering Sarasvati. Vasistha “had an extensive hermitage 
in Sthanatirtha,” or Thaneswara, To the east of it was Viswa- 
mitra’s hermitage. These two mighty ascetics exhibited a great 
rivalry in their austerities.* 

Veda-Vyasa, who has the greatest name in Sanskrit literature, 
who is one among our six immortals, had his asrama in a_ place 
which is still called after him Vysasasthaii, and is situated a few 
miles from Thaneswara. To the imaginations of literary pilgrims, 
the classic spot, by the side of the Sarasvati, over which hovers 





* Legend of the Mahabharata in Muir’s “ Sanskrit Texts.” 
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the glory of his name, is fascinating in the highest degree. 
‘be Hindu nation, in European fashion, may not have marked the 
spot with “ storied urn or animated bust” in memorium. But 
in their own fashion, they have cared to remember its site through 
every variety of change; to erect into a sacred pilgrimage the 
place where is left the trace of his mortal footstep, where he 
coilected and fixed the floating literature of the Vedas, where 
he founded the school in which the Rig Veda was taught to Paila, 
the Sam Veda to Jaimini, the Yayur Veda to Vaishampayana, 
and the Athwarvan Veda to Sumantu. Vyasa was not satisfied 
with having accomplished this great literary undertaking. He 
yearned to leave behind him something original from his own 
reat mind, It is said, that walking one day by the side of the 
Sarasvati, wrapt iu musings, he was inspired to celebrate the 
great war of the Mahabharata. Vyasa was the minstrel and 
rhapsodist of the Suarasvati, as Homer was the minstrel and 
rhapsodist of Meles. If Shakespeare is “the sweet swan of 
Avon,” Vyasa may be styled the tuneful Chakravaca of the Saras- 
vati; and, like the dramas of Shakespere, the epic of. Vyasa has 
not suffered the less from the hands of copyists, editors, and 
iuterpolaters. By making Vyasa a Bengali, a native of the 
Brahmaputra, Mr. Wheeler does a very great honor to the people 
of Bengal. But suffice it to say, with reference to this opinion— 
' Laugh where we must, be caudid where we can.’ 

In the Brahmaverttam, the Aryans kept themselves pure 
and orthodox,—Aryans in type, speech, manners, and faith. Ori- 
yinally come, not-as conquerors— like Baber and Nadir Shah, but 
us nomadic wanderers and emigrants, just as the English had 
come as traders, till conquest became au inevitable necessity 
for them both, they had with them their wives and daughters, 
their flocks aud herds, from the last of which probably is the 
fine race of kine in Hurriana, They lived closely | aaa together 
us a united body amidst strangers, without degrading their blood. 
Here and there, they took an aboriginal wife, and had mixed 
progeny, like Viswamitra. They ate beef then. They drank 
soma-brewed beer then, There was no caste. It was the 
Satiya Yuga. The purity of its people, the patriarchs there 
whose adventures form the first traditions of national glory, the 
sages from whom where derived the first treasures of thought and 
arts of life, made the Brahmaverttam regarded for many ages 
as holy land, the abode of gods, It was loved and yearned for as 
Turkestan was by Baber, as England is by Anglo-Indians. Includ- 
ing the Punjab, it loug formed an intermediate locality and link 
between the seceding Zoroastrians on the ove hand, and the seced- 
ing Brahmins on the other,;between Iran and India. But, in later 
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ages, when the inhabitants of inner India, the occupants of the 
Brahmarishidesha and the Madbiyadesha, became thoroughly cast in 
the Hindu mould, and took a deep impress of the Hindu character. 
istics, the Sarasvati at first the utmost eastern boundary of Aryan 
dominion, came to be regarded as the utmost western boundary of 
“the pure land, governed by Brahminical law.” 

To bid farewell to the Sarasvati, which has detained us long, 
let us give the legend of her disappearance. “She was coming 
down the country with a book in her hand, when she entered the 
sandy desert, aud was unexpectedly assailed by numerous demons 
with frightful consequences, making a dreadful noise. Ashamed 
of her own want of foresight, she sauk into the earth, lest the 
Nishadas should become acquainted with her.”f The place of 
her disappearance is called Vinasana in Manu’s code, 

It would seem that the term vedi, or raised seat, used in the 
Mahabharata, was applied as much from a religious, as from a 
geographical point of view. The tract between the Gagyar and 
Sarasvati, is a little plateau interposed by Nature between the 
higher basin of the Jumna and the lower basiu of the Sutlej. This 
elevation may be either from the upheaval of the land accompiny- 
ing the submergence of the Sarasvati, or from the sub-Himalyan 
torrents annually overflowing and overlaying the region with alluvial 
deposits. It is still the same green country. But the arid region of 
the desert, with its “ sandhills iu endless succession like the waves 
of the ocean,” is not far off. The warm breath of the loo, felt every 
now and then, is coniing from that quarter. No more are the 
Sivalik hills a soft, bluish streak upon the horizon, The eye now 
grasps them in a much clearer form. Every ‘thing seems to im- 
prove—the country, the cattle, aud the men, The stalwart speci- 
inens of humanity are particularly interesting. The highroad 
through this tract has shifted its line many a time. The oldest 
route for communication between Hindustan and the Punjab, lay 
skirting the desert, and came out near Thaneswara, It was the 
route by which the Aryans pushed their way ; by which Alexander 
ineant to advance to the Ganges ; by which Hwen Thsang travelled ; 
by which Mahomed of Ghizni, Mahomud Ghori, aud Timur, poured 
down with their troops. This old line being encroached upon 
by the desert,a new line was carried up, vid Ambala and 
Sarhind—the same that is spoken. of by Bernier, and has 
existed to form a part of our modern Grand Trunk Road. 

At Ambala the first object to attract our notice, was the corps of 
Sikh guards, in blue uniform on the platform of the station. Tall and 
stately, their persous were remarkable for a manly vigour, such as 





* Thoruton’s Gazetteer. Tod’s “ajasthan. 
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rarely meets the eye in Bengal. The sentinel posted at the ticket- 
door was an extra lofty figure. More than six feet high, he out- 
topped all the crowd about him. He looked a perfect cavalier—his 
soldierly appearance being largely improved by his whiskers and 
beard. “He is a stkha murdana—the true stamp ofa man. 
He has eyes out of which the man shines.*” 

Next our attention was drawn by a group of native ladies stand- 
ing apart from the crowd at one end of the platform, Dressed 
in dhotis, they were at once made out to be Bengali women—all 
matrons, who had come up to go down from here, by the shortest 
cut, to Kurukshetra. Great credit is due to these poor, aged, 
and, most likely, widowed ladies, who, under the escort of two or 
three as aged and ignorant male relatives as themselves, have 
ventured to travel thus far out of the usual circle of a Bengali’s 
pilgrimage. ‘Truly have they listened to the recital of the 
Mahabharata. They have a livelier imagination than many of our 
political Babus, who are immoveable fixtures at their homes, most 
unreasonably expecting to be worshipped when they are mere 
wooden stocks and sham idols. Warmed by their national tradi- 
tions, the women who visit the scenes of their national glory, are 
worthier beings than those who justify their political existence by 
half a dozen memorials in the year. In India, pilgrimage is 
another vame for travel,—and melu for art exhibition, 

The hotels in Ambala are close by the station. In some five 
minutes we walked down to the Royal Hotel. The Native specu- 
lator, who has started this project, keeps himself a myth, pulling 
the wires from-behind. His enterprise wears a European look, with 
European superintendence, European neatness, European routine. 
The rooms, with high, sloping, thatched roofs, look into a large 
plot of ground, dotted with little gardens of European plants, all 
in flower now. They were all occupied by Sahibs who had dropped 
in from various quarters at this turf season. Luckily one of them 
was unoccupied, when we made our appearance. There is more 
than one hotel here, keeping demand and accommodation duly 
balanced. The Native Babus travelling up to Simla, generally 
take up their quarters at a Kali-Bari—their hotel must be pre- 
sided over by a god to make it the common ground for all castes. 

Creature comforting over, we started off to see the town. 
They say the heat here is as withering as the cold is biting ; but 
we had a nice October evening for our pedestrian excursion. 
Ambala strikes the observer as a position of strategic impor- 
ance. On the extreme north-west, at the very gate of 


* Conversation between Lord Mayo Ambala Durbar. 
aud the Ameer Shere~ Ali, at the 
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Hindustan, it is as it were a break-water to check the tide of 
invasion, More than eleven hundred miles have we travelled 
up here. But little or nothing strikes us as strange, and 
makes us feel that we are in a new country. The same 
plain, the same plough working in the fields, the same 
well-irrigation, the same village congeries, the same naked pea- 
savtry, aud the same women with veiled heads and armlets to 
the elbow, It is the same Hindusthani lingua franca—the 
Same substantive civilization, In Europe, this distance would 
cover England, France, Switzerland, and Italy, and afford to the 
traveller a great variety of scenes and conditions—geographical, 
political, social, and artistic. The uniformity of views natural, 
is a proof that India is meant by nature to form a grand unity. 
The uniformity of views artificial, speaks of the ubiquity of the 
Hindu impress on the life of the country. The only new sensation 
experienced is that from a dry, light, elastic air. The only new 
object witnessed, is the gigantic limestone escarpment of the 
Sivalik hills, which wall in the plains. : 

There is little to see, and nothing to admire, in Ambala, It comes 
under the head of acantonment,—and one cantonment is so very like 
another; a repetition of the same wide roads, shaded walks, trim 
bungalows, barracks, bazars, parade-grounds. This is the white 
town of Ambala, with all the improvements on earth at the ex- 
pense of the Indian tax-payer, The black town—a nucleus with 
its intricate cobweb of narrow streets and lanes, and the usual 
squalor aud wretchedness of Indian life—is some two or three 
miles off. There live the native tax-payers, calm and resigned, 
wondering at the Anglo-Indian character so complete in its 
selfishness, 

Ambala does not ravk with those hoary elders which speak 
from the depths of a remote antiquity. It is a young city, of 
hardly yet a century old. On the irrepressible Sikhs—scotched 
many a time, but vot killed—overrunning and occupying all the 
territory from the Indus to the borders of Delhi, Ambala was 
carved out as a principality by one of the sirdars. In 1809, 
Ranjit Singh, desirous of combining all the Sikb chiefs under 
his suzerainty, crossed the Sutlej. His expedition caused the 
movement of a British force across the Jumna. Ranjit was then 
in the early stage of his career—just digging for and laying 
the foundations of his Raj. He was callow young to try con- 
clusions with a Power which had not yet known a reverse in India. 
Very prudently did he sign a treaty, and bind himself to con- 
fine his operations within the right bank of the Sutlej. The 
Cis-Sutlej Sikh chiefs, who had craved for aid, were now taken 
under British protection, upon the condition that their territories 
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should lapse on failure of rightful heirs. Ambala is an escheat 
io the British Government. 

The sun had withdrawn his last rays, and in the room of 
clare was the soft gray of evening. We threaded our way through 
many beautiful walks, along which trailed long strings of camels— 
a sight very common in a cantonment. Our stroll at last 
brought us to the side of a great plain, across which the view 
extended to the swelling heights of the Sirmoor range. It was 
the plain of that magnificent gathering of troops, native princes, 
and British officials, which has given celebrity to the name of 
Ambala. As “fame is the last infirmity of noble minds,” so 
pomp is the last refuge of civilization. The age of heroism disap- 
pears, and that of pageantry succeeds. ‘’o resort to tawdriness 
for effect, is to betray a sign of deterioration. It is substituting 
semblance for substance—ignoring the difference between gold 
and glittering imitation. It tells that the thin end of the wedge 
of decay isin. The policy of Durbars received its great develop- 
ment from Lord Mayo’s Irish taste for magnificence. During the 
few months of his career, the red-cloth days in the Government 
House exceeded the red-letter days in the almanac. The following 
is at once a succinct and graphic account of that Durbar :— 
“Who hath not seen Seville,” aceording to the Spanish proverb, 
“hath not seen a marvel.” ‘The same may be said of an Indian 
Viceroy’'s durbar. The scenic splendour of the pageant con- 
stitutes its humblest charm. That might be rivalled or surpassed 
in other lands ; but, except- perhaps at an imperial coronation 
at Moscow, nowhere else can be found so harmonious a combina- 
tion of the distinctive types of Europe and the East, so vivid a 
revelation of all that can best symbolize the wonders of com- 
prehensive empire. On one side, there is the disciplined might 
of England, represented by a gathering of picked troops—in- 
fantry, cavalry, and artillery—capable, as they stand, of making 
a victorious promenade through the length or breadth of India, 
though half the country should be in arms against them; on 
the other, the fantastic pomp of Asia, impersonated in an array 
of luxurious princes, who, by the lustre of their jewels, the 
bellicose aspect of their motley followers, the bulk of their 
elephants, and the costly caparisoning,of their horses, convert 
the act of homage to their common master into au occasion of 
emulous display, each striving to outshine his peer. In some 
sense, it is an Oriental edition of the field of the cloth of gold. 
The vast plain all round the city of rendezvous is white with en- 
campments, Every camp clusters round the flag-staff of a 
Separate authority, and at every staff, save one, the drooped flag 
denotes subordination to a superior power in the vicinity, A long, . 
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broad street of marquees, tenanted by the various members and 
attaches of the Supreme Government, leads up to the palatial 
mass of canvas forming the Viceregal pavilion. The feudator 
chief whose turn may have come to approach the ‘ Lord Sahib’s’ 
presence, is greeted at the mouth of the street by a salute of 
guns in number apportioned to his rank. Up the street his 
cortége slowly moves through lines of British troopers, whose 
sabres flash welcome in tlie sunshine. A fanfare of martial] 
music announces his arrival! at the entrance of the pavilion ; secre- 
taries and aide$-de-camp receive him as he alights, and see him 
doff his shoes; the infantry guard-of-honour presents arms, and 
so, between two rows of clashing weapons, His Highness is con- 
ducted to his allotted place in the assembly. The throne under 
the central canopy is vacant for the Viceroy. Right and left 
of it, in horse-shoe fashion, chairs are arranged; these for the 
Native potentates, and those for British officers. Behind the 
latter, and drawn aside, as having uo proper status in a purely 
eastern ceremony, gleams a small and select parterre of. English 
ladies. All present are seated, and a growing stillness indicates the 
hour of the Viceroy’s advent. All rise as he appears, heralded 
by a royal salute, and with a brilliant staff around him. Proceed- 
ing to the canopy, he stands motionless below it—the whole 
conclave also standing in silence—until the last of the twenty- 
one gurs, which recognize the majesty of India’s absent Em- 
press, has ceased. Then he mounts the throne, and the busi- 
ness of the Durbar begins. 

‘“‘Such was the scene at Ambala, in Upper India, under the 
sun’s declining rays, on the 27th March 1869. Yet in some 
respects the spectacle on that occasion presented a_ striking 
contrast to the usual routine. A truthful sketch of it appeared 
shortly afterwards in the /llustrated London News. ‘The central 
poreenre is, of course, Lord Mayo, and not far from him. sits 

apier of Magdala, both of them’ bare-headed; below the dais 
the slipperless figures of half a dozen Panjab chieftains, and the 
bared-heads of Sir Donald Macleod, Sir William Mansfield, and 
Sir Henry Durand, are equally familiar to the eye. But who are 
these, a man and a boy, occupying chairs of equality on the dais 
with Lord Mayo, their heads covered with the tall, black lamb’s- 
wool hat of Persia, and their lower limbs encased in trousers ani 
boots of European pattern? They must be sovereign lords of 
foreign territory, owning no allegiance to the British Crown. The 
boy is Abdullah Jan, a younger son of Shere Ali of Afghanistan ; 
the man is Shere Ali himself. Shere Ali’s past history is legible 
in his externals, In his air there is all the dignity which royal 
birth, coupled with a long experience of misfortune, seldom fails 
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to confer; and the habitual melancholy of his passion-ravaged 
countenance is eloquent with the tale of that domestic grief 
which, four years ago, shook his reason with an almost irreparable 
throe. But the dominant feature is the eye, and its expression 
sternness, the practical sternness of one never known to spare any 
adversary that might be wisely struck. But here, five lhundre«t 
miles within the British frontiers, and parading a precedence co- 
ordinate with the jealously guarded supremacy of the Britisl 
Viceroy, how comes Shere Ali here? Fifteen short months ago 
he was a helpless fugitive, beaten out of Cabul, beaten out of 
Kandahar, beaten out of Balkh, and seeking a precarious shelter 
at Herat. Russia and Persia had alike refused to help him, anid 
the determination of British India to leave him to his fate had 
heen brought home to him by a score of humiliating rebuffs. He 
appeared sunk in complete and irretrievable ruin. Now his lot 
is changed indeed, The same English who lately had not an obo- 
lus of alms for his destitution, are now receiving him with the 
honors of a royal guest. From approaching in supplication at 
their feet, he has risen to appear among them as an equal who 
can name his terms for mutual obligations given and conferred as 
between friends. He has already accepted ten thousand stand 
of muskets, and 120,000/. in cash. He is to take back with him 
to Afghanistan a perfectly equipped battery of light guns; and 
he has a prospect of more supplies of money in the years to come. 
The gifts merely personal to himself, which in the present Durbar 
strew the carpet before him in one and fifty trays, are valued at 
5.0001. See Lord Mayo takes a jewelled sword, and, offering it to 
him with his own hand, says: ‘May you be victorious over your 
enemies, and with this defend your just rights.’ And listen to 
the Amir’s reply: ‘I will use it against the enemies of the Queen 
of England.*”’ 

With these last parting words, ringing and reverberating 
through all Asia, did the Durbar come to an end. Night fell, 
and still we lingered by the great plain of its celebration. How 
silent is it now, where they reproduced a Babel. How solitary 
now, only the flitting form of a homeward pedestrian momenta- 


rily turns up and disappears in dim starlight, where the stir of 


life was intensified by the convergence of human streams from all 
parts of India. The contemplating bystander is struck most 
by the strange metamorphosis brought on in the whirligig of time. 
The Durbar was Russopbobia in a new phase, in its lucid mo- 
ments. The first phase, exhibited forty years ago, was the first 
dark phase of stark madness, under which was launched forth an 
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* Mischievous Activity, by J. W. S. Wylie. 
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expedition “ begun in vain glorious bombast, and carried out amid 
every species of miscalculation, diplomatic blundering, and mili- 
tary incompetency,” aud from which the fruits reaped were dis- 
aster and shame. ‘The political vagary cost twenty-five thousand 
lives, and fifteen crores of rupees, Ever since that period, “ the 
vision of the skeleton army wasting in the snow” has stood “as 
a historical spectre, waving off with its icy fingers any further 
advance” beyoud the natural. limits of India. Sobered by the 
chastisements of misfortune and disgrace, Russophobia showed 
itself in a milder type, under its second fit. In place of quarrel 
and war, it had good-will and peace. Instead of dethronement, 
it gave the most formal recognition of sovereignty. It granted 
presents of arms and money, promised every moral support, con- 
sented to receive a friendly visit, and accorded a cordial reception 
with all the honors due to an independent ruler. ‘Truth is stran- 
ger than fiction. 

Touching the Afghan policy, there are two schools, quaintly 
styled the Masterly Inactivity, aud the Mischievous Activity. 
‘The followers of the first school well bear in mind the lesson read 
by the disasters of 1841-42; an episode, the ingloriousness of 
which, has no parallel in the whole cycle of English history 
Their minds are haunted by the recollection of the ice and snow, 
the nakedness and famine, the treachery and ferocity, which, out 
of 25.000 human souls, left surviving only one European and two 
natives, to tell the tale of woe and death. The Masterly Inac- 
tivity school of politicians acknowledge Afghanistan to be a 
country made independent by geography. They reprobate it as 
a barren poverty-stricken land, peopled by a semi-savage race of 
anarchists and marauders. They are for letting alone foreign- 
ers, dealing with them on international terms, and treating them 
as neighbours with every right to carry on their government after 
their own fashion. In brief, they are for non-intervention, vis- 
inertice, and a friendly understanding. 

On the other hand, the school of Mischievous Activity is a school 
of the most opposite thinkers; of alarmists, whose minds are thrown 
out of their balance by the least stealthy step of Russia towards 
the Punjab frontier. They cannot await the development of events 
in slumbrous indifference, to be broken by a_rude awakening 
Familiar with high-handed interference in the affairs of the Indian 
princes, they are for exercising similar privileges in Afghanistan, 
for breaking it into harness by similar means. They look upon 
themselves as “the great ameliorating power in Asia,” whose 
mission would not be fulfilled if they minded only their own busi- 
ness, and ‘abstained from all interference in the cause of huma- 
uity and civilization... They are aggressionists who deny the 
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existence. of international law with barbarians ; and annexationists 
who gauge their power by the arms of precision which have 
increased the effectiveness of attack against uncivilised States. 
They are for “a spirited foreign policy,” for “a scientific frontier,” 
for meeting intrigue with intrigue, and force with force, and they 
advocate a policy of action. 

The Ambala Durbar is interpreted as the outcome of a compro- 
mise between the two schools—as taking a midway step between 
quietism and action. Indeed, it was a new spasm. By it, the 
Indian Government shook off its lethargy, and proclaimed its 
abaudonment of a pure laissez-fuire policy for one of surrounding 
the Afghan ruler with British prestige, and erecting him into a 
bulwark with English money aud English weapons. Persia took 
alarm at the Ambala pageantry, as inaugurating an era of British 
championing of Afghan interests. The malcontent population of 
Central Asia were impressed by it, with the idea of England’s 
longing to enter the lists against their great oppressor. Europe 
read itin the light of a complication, which boded a collision 
between the two rival powers. And Russia understood the meeting 
to be a counter-demonstration—a counter-move against her in the 
great Asiatic game. Her press described the event as “ the first 
stone of the wall which the Anglo-Indian Government was hasten- 
ing to build across the road of the Russians in Central Asia,” and 
remarked that “the commercial war waged between England and 
Russia, on the northern frontiers of Afghanistan, was not at all 
unlikely to give way some day toa combat with more sanguivary 
weapons than weights and measures,” 

But “the scheme which bore blossom at the Ambala 
Durbar,” was “worm-eaten in the bud.” All the calculations 
with which that scheme had been entered upon went wrong, and 
it proved only a political bubble. Very studiously had the cere- 
monial been made gorgeous to display the majesty and might of 
England. The occasion was especial. It was to give reception 
to one who was regarded then, not as “an earthen pipkin between 
two iron pots,” but as an independent potentate and ally ; and 
the arrangements were on a scale befitting his rank, They were 
meant both to strike and overawe an oriental Prince. But Shere 
Ali was an exceptional oriental. He was made of much sterner 
stuff than an Indian feudatory. ‘To call him great, would not be 
justifiable. But by nature and training he was a soldier and 
politician, a combination which has become rare indeed in Asia now. 

From his boyhood, did his arms use— 

‘“ Their dearest action in the tented tield, 


And little of this world could he speak, 
More than pertains to feats of broil and battle.” 
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Questions of war and alliance, of organization and finance, had 
heen his life-long study, and their discussion had formed him into 
the streuuous and sagacious man who shaped his course by “ the 
vreed of material gain, and the fear of material loss,” Severely 
tried by fortune, ail milk in his nature had soured. He had 
grown keen by friction, wary from distrust, and cynical from 
bitterness, Shere Ali had his own calculations in coming, as 
the British had theirs in welcoming him. He came not mere- 
ly to be féted and flattered, and then returned to his mountaiy 
home dazzled and astonished. He sat on a shaky throne, 
and wanted propping. He was poor, and wanted a subsidy, 
He was surrounded by rivals and intriguers, and wanted a 
cuarantee to flaunt in their faces. His first object was to have 
« well-trained and efficient army. His next great aspiration was 
to give a new shape and destiny to his nation, and make it 


reckoned and recognised as a power in the world. Pomp and 
glitter told as little upon his cold imagination, as does an Indian 
nautch upon a European foreigner. His keen sagacity saw 
through the hollow sham—the simulation of rap-prochement. 
If Shere Ali had let fall the words, “I now begin to feel 
myself a king,” he was far from meaning to say that he was 
“pleased with a rattle, and tickled with a straw.” The Railway 


and other wonders of European science could not but strike him ; 
but with the taste and lessons of a warrior, nothing appeared to 
him so wonderful as the British army. The proofs of British 
administrative genius disclosed at every stage of his progress, did 
no more than keenly suggest to him the reform of his own people, 
who were “content with discord, content with alarm, content with 
bloodshed, but never content with a master.”* The might and 
majesty of England paraded before his eye, only made him the 
more careful to hedge himself within greater safeguards, and 
elect to remain a barbarian rather than “champ the bit and foam 
in fetters.” He saw the Indian feudatories in their spleadid 
vassalage, and their fate taught him to avoid falling into the same 
snares, and being held in the same leading-strings, and eating the 
same humble pie. Their abject condition taught him to become 
obdurate against surrendering his dearly-prized privileges, ani 
in upholding his integrity and independence with an uucompro- 
mising determination and adamantine fortitude. Disappointed 
at the barrenness of result, he went back to brood in sullenness 
over the ill-success of his wild goose chase—carrying with him 
the lesson to repay the British in their own coin—to meet trim- 
ming with trimming, and rebuff with rebuff. Save and except 
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Ranjit Singh, Shere Ali is the only other Asiatic prince who had 
“found out” the British—who was able to sound to the bottom 
the meaning of appointing a Resident, entering into a subsidiary 
alliance, and prohibiting all correspondence with other European 
nations. He well understood them to be the sly steps by which 
all the stupid Indian chiefs had been duped and entrapped ; and 
he was on his guard against them with all the native force of his 
character. ‘The British meant to take him in by the same 
process that had given them invariable success in India. But 
they were baffled. They found Shere Ali as hard and cold 
as the rocks and snow amidst which he was born and bred. The 
tough Afghan was not to he overcome by either fear or favour. 
He coolly kept them at arm’s leugth, and laughed at their 
impotent snarling. For the first time in Anglo-lndian history, 
did the aim of the Anglo-Indian Foreign Office go amiss. For 
the first time did the Anglo-Indians find, there was a match 
in diplomatic tactics for them in Asia. Much bruit and no 
fruit vuever had a costlier and more telling confirmation of its 
truth than inthe Ambala Durbar. Nought has been gained by 
that Durbar, but to make more wakeful the Auglo-phobia of 
Russia—and the completeness of the fiusco has been made ap- 
parent by after eveuts. 

There is another poiut of view—the Native stand-point—from 
which to notice the Ambala Durbar. Nobody has thought it 
worth his while to note the effect of that Durbar upon the feeling 
of our native princes. On strictly political grounds, the union 
of her several discordant-States under a paramount power can- 
not but be admitted to be a most desirable consummation for the 
good of India. Unquestionably, the Crown of Eugland is now 
that paramount power. But the fuedatory system maintained 
under her rule, is without a precedent in the history of India. 
Now and then a temporary and nominal acknowledgment of 
supremacy, is all that a powerful Hindu Maharaj Chacravatti, 
or a Mogul emperor, exacted. The reality of an Indian Suzer- 
ainty has never existed before. To lay claim to it as au inheri- 
tauce from the great Mogul, is only to give a color of historical 
or traditional justification to an assumption such as a powerful 
man takes advantage of over a weak neighbour. None of their 
Highnesses of Kashmir, Jaipur, Jodhpur, Gwalior, Iudore, or 
Hyderabad derived their authority vicariously from the British 
Government. Most of them date the existence of their power 
from centuries before Eugland had a political entity. ‘lo grant 
them sanads in 1862, was purely a gratuitous procedure, 
In which Lord Canuimg..was uuauthorized by treaty, aud un- 
Warranted by example, It was a piece of political clap-trap, by 
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which weak isolated chiefs, placed within a cordon of guns, were 
overawed into bowing their heads to the yoke of vassalage. In 
the ill-defined and inconsistent terms of relationship on which it is 
maintained, is found the most cogent proof of the Suzerainty 
being a usurpation, pure and simple. On the one hand, the 
feudatories are acknowledged as independent princes, entitled 
to receive salutes, keep armies, coin money, administer their 
own justice, and be let alone from all interference. On the other 
hand, they are strictly prohibited from importing improved 
arms, employing European officers, or corresponding with Euro- 
pean powers—they are vexatiously interfered with even in 
petty matters, dictated to most imperiously, called upon to im- 
plicitly obey orders, furnished with an administration, visited 
with rebukes, commanded to leave British territory, disgraced, 
and deposed as offenders. Now they are respected as sove- 
reigns, then are they summoned as the most amenable subjects, 
Many a time have the Indian chiefs been called to render 
homage, but they bave never felt so humiliated as at the 
Ambala Durbar. It sorely hurt their pride to be degraded be- 
fore the eyes of a foreigner. The elaborated, unusual splendour 
to welcome and honor a poor, semi-savage, Barakzai Chief of 
yesterday, before the time-honored representatives of the Lunar 
and Solar Houses was “gall and wormwood” to them. “ It 
seared their eye-balls” to witness his reception upon a footing 
of equality with her Britannic Majesty. Not only did the 
Ameer “come on,” and they “go back,” but they sunk to “a 
lower deep” by their having had to revolve round the central 
figure of a petty subsidized alien. Their heart-burning has 
never found expression—it is not loud, but deep. The cheapest 
defence for India lies in the contentment of her people. Her 
strongest bulwarks are her native chiefs, and to reduce them to 
ciphers, is to spike the best opposition-guns. The buffer of a 
subsidized Afghanistan would not stay the dreaded avalanche— 
would not make Russia abate in her progress by one inch of 
space, or fora single hour of time. The true political millenni- 
um is that which holds the vision “ of the Cossack and the Sepoy 
lying down like lambs together on the banks of the Iudus.” 

This is ove side of the question, But every question, says 
Sir Rogerly de Coverley, has two sides. Let us not from seuti- 
ment shut our eyes to a true estimate of our native princes. 
They beloug to the oldest royal stocks in the world. They are 
rulers of States equal to kingdoms in Europe. Their power 
affects the well-being of 50 millions of people. But they are 
unworthy represeutatives of their ancient houses, representa- 
tives why lack all manliness, intelligence, and wisdom, who are 
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“sheep in lion’s skin.” Placed at the head of States, they are 
our least practical statesmen. Two great polinenl facturs now 
rule the destiny of India. In Sancho Punza’s fashion, they 
may be styled the some-thing-to-lose class, and the nothing-to- 
lose class. The first comprises our maharajas, rajas, zemindars, 
fynd-bolders and office-holders, or, in other words, the do- 
nothings, imbeciles, toadies, dummies, dittoers, ap-ka-wastais, 
and— 
“ Many a duteous and knee-crooking knave, 
That, doting > his own obsequious bondage, 


Wears out his time, much like lis mastet’s ass, 
For nought but provender.” 
Othello. 


The second-class consists of our Babus and Bralmos, or, our 
do-sonethings, public-speakers, public-writers, innovators, and 
reformers, Between our aristocracy of wealth, and our aristo- 
cracy of learning, the difference may briefly be pointed out by 
observing, that the oné has the ability of making “a great State 
small, and the other has the ability of making “a small State 
great.” Our big Highnesses, revered as our household penates 
and prized as precious heir-looms, are merely our nominal, 
ostensible leaders. The real, de fucto leaders of our nation, are 
those who, having cast off their archaic skins, are Mantis 
with new ideas. How have we always wondered that, in a 
hundred years, not one of our native princes has been able to 
profit by drawing lessons in state-craft from British rule, and 
educating himself into an-erlightened ruler, with the virtues 
of public spirit, and the magnanimity of identifying his great- 
ness with the greatness of his people. But, far from any thing 
of the kind, they do as ever “staud fast on their centres,” 
and maintain a stutus quo in purblind fatuity. There is one 
who is vainly ambitious of putting forth a bellicose aspect, 
when he should anticipate that his Suzerain is waiting a con- 
venient opportunity, with unhampered hands, to draw out his 
last tooth. The Aryan predilections of another are so strong, 
that he would Sanscritize us into gymnosophists in this nine- 
teenth century. A third rests content with simply imitating the 
nuksha of Euglish courts and councils, of English schools and 
hospitals, but never thinks of improving the political life of his 
suljects by giving up the orthodox doctrine of “I am the 
State,” and introducing the popular element in the administra- 
tion of his country. Not without reason did Shere Ali eye them, 
at the Ambala Durbar, with a contemptuous side glance, and 
hold them as no better than bedizened butterflies. His scorn 
calls to mind the saying of an Afghan, who, on being twitted by 
a Calcutta Babu, on the fall of Ali Musjeed, replied, Lurhai-ko 
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toom kaya janta, toom lok ta chiriya hai, “ what do you know 
of war, you are all caged birds.” No men in India occupy so 
unenviable a position as our native princes. The greater the 
dignity, the greater the humiliation—the greater the stake, the 
greater the sacrifice. They are themselves to blame for having 
slided and sunk into their present pitiful condition. They have 
none of them a single kingly qualification, None of them have 
brains to perceive what is to their best interest, and then 
pursue it with a true devotion. In effect, their ’States have 
ceased to exist, only the public gazette has not brought them 
under the unpopular word, annexation. In the interests of 
millions, either they should ‘mend, or their States should pass 
under British rule—with the proviso, that those States should 
not be turned into fields for the aggrandizement of British officials, 
speculators, and planters ; and, above all, of Manchester. 


(To be continued.) 
BHOLANAUTH CHUNDER. 
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HE following appeared as a postscript in the Calcutta edition 
of our Jast number :— 

The battle of Mazra was followed after some days by the 
despatch of a Brigade under General Daubeny to Maiwand for 
the purpose of interring the remains of the killed, rescuing 
any prisoners that might be detained by the inhabitants of the 
country, and recovering the five smooth-bore guns of Wali Sher 
Ali which were said to have been abandoned near Kokeran, 
On the arrival of the force at Maiwand, it was found that most 
of the dead had been already buried by the enemy. The rest 
were interred, and funeral services held over the graves, 

Av examination of the battle-field disclosed the disposition of the 
contending forces and furnished unmistakabie indications of more 
than one determined staud having been made by men of the 66th. 
Their bodies lay close together, and the way in which the discharged 
Martini cartridges were scattered about, showed that they must 
have fought to the last. This conclusion is confirmed by the 
statement of an Afghan Colonel who was present at the battle, 
and who says that a hundred of the regiment rallied round the 
colours, and fought, surrounded by the entire Afghan army, 
till all were slain. The enemy’s loss was ascertained to have been 
enormous. In the meantime the 3rd Bengal Bridgade under 
General Macgregor had been sent to Kila Abdullah, ostensibly 
to secure supplies, but really, as appeared from the sequel, en 
route to Quetta and India. It was at Kuch on the 27th. The 2nd 
Bridgade, under General Baker, also started for Pishin, on their 
way home on the 15th, and reached Quetta on the 28th, leaving at 
Kandahar, besides the Bombay troops, only the Ist Infantry 
Bridgade under General Macpherson, and part of. the Cavalry Brigade 
with General Gough, the latter of which marched for Pishin on 
the 21st, and the former, with the 18th Hussars, on the 28th, 
when the force remaining in and about Kandahar was about 
13,000 men. 

A Court of Enquiry has been held regarding the defeat at 
Maiwand, and the despatches of Generals Burrows and Primrose 
have been published, together with the comments of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. These documents show that, owing to Lieutenant 
Maclaine advancing with two guns and opening fire on the enemy 
without orders, General Burrows was committed to an action on 
ground which he would nut otherwise have chosen, and which was 
not reconnoitred ; that a cavalry charge ordered by the General- 
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in-command was not made, and that on the line of retreat the 
guns were left with only a few sowars as escort, while four or five 
hundred of the 8rd Light Cavalry and the 3rd Sind Horse were 
available for the purpose. ‘T'wo officers, Major Currie and Colonel 
Malcolmson, have been suspended iu connexion with this failure, 

The Commander-iu-Chief severely criticises the operations and 
expresses his belief that, if the. native infantry had stood their 
ground, the battle would have been saved. 

The conduct of the artillery and Her Majesty’s 66th Regiment 
are highly commended by both the Commander-in-Chief and 
the Governor-General in Council. 

In Northern Kabul the policy of the Government has dis- 
closed itself as one of complete renunciation, not only of the 
treaty rights, but of the territorial results acquired at Gandamak. 

The abandonment of the scieatific frontier is an accomplished 
fact, Lundi Kotal and the Kuram having been both formally 
made over to the new Amir. and the red line retired to Jamrud 
and Thal. Thus for the first time in British Indian history 
have we retreated from territory once definitively annexed, and 
that under circumstances which must inevitably impress the 
native mind with the belief that the retreat is a confession of 
failure, if not of actual defeat. The policy of the Govérument, in 
respect of Kandahar, is as yet a matter of inference only ; but 
the general impression appears to be, that it has been determined 
to retire behind the Kojuk Amran range, and restore Kandahar 
to the Amirate as soon as Abdul Rahman feels himself strong 
enough to take charge of it. 

During the last few days all India has been startled by the 
news of a terrible catastrophe at the beautiful Hill station of 
Naini Tal, the summer seat of Government of the North-Western 
Provinces. On Saturday, the 18th, after twenty-four hours’ 
torrential rain, a portion of the hill behind the centre of the 
station, and immediately below old Government House, which had 
long been regarded by experts as unsafe, gave way, crushing in the 
out-houses of the Victoria Hotel at its foot, and burying some 
thirty native servants and a European child beneath the debris. 

Mr. ‘Taylor, the Assistant Commissioner, and Mr. Noad of the 
Police, with a party of policemen, immediately repaired to the 
spot for the purpose of extricating the victims. They were shortly 
followed by a detachment of European soldiers with their officers 
from the depdt, and, as the work went on, other officials and 
residents of the station assembled on the spot to assist or watch 
the operations. The worst, however, was to come ; for at half- past 
one, while the work was stillin progress, the entire hill side from 
below old Government House gave way with a tremendous erash,’ 
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The avalanche of earth and stones first overwhelming the working 
party and those with them, swept on over the Victoria Hotel, which 
it completely annihilated and buried. Rushing still onwards with 
undiminished violence, it next struck Mr. Bell’s shop, and, lifting 
it up bodily, carried it forward and dashed it against the Assembly 
Rooms, which, in their turn, were demolished and projected into 
the lake. Of ten persons who were in Mr. Bell's shop, six 
perished, including Mr. Bell, the son of the proprietor, all but 
one of the assistants, and Captain Haynes, who had taken 
refuge there from the hotel, Mr. Drew, and the three shopwo- 
men most miraculously escaping. All who were in the Assem- 
bly Rooms, including Colonel Taylor, Major and Mrs. Morphy, and 
Mrs. Turnbull, were swept away and killed, while, of a party consist- 
ing of Sir Heury Ramsay, four European soldiers, aud a number of 
natives who were standing ou a narrow bridge at the outlet of the 
lake, one European and three natives were carried away by 
the wave which followed the fall of the landslip into its waters, 
and drowned. 

Altogether thirty-nine Eurvpeans, and it is believed, at least 
two hundred natives, have perished, while the central portion 
of the station has been utterly obliterated. “There,” says a cor- 
respondent of the Pioneer, “within a stone’s throw of each 
other were the cricket, polo, and tennis grounds; close by 
the band-stand—a pleasant lounge on sunny afternoons—faced 
the Assembly Rooms and Library. The mall, our favorite 
resort for riding and walking, skirted the temple and its grove 
of weeping willows; while within easy hail of all these places 
was the boating platform, from which started on fair evenings 
many acraft, from the stately four oar to the frail canoe, the 
light sculling boat and. the safe but lumbering tub. But, now, 
how changed is the scene! Unsightly heaps of rubbish alone 
mark the spots where sport flourished and beauty congregated, 
The deserted mall, cut inte clefts and fissures, and disfigured 
by heaps of earth and stones, is dangerous alike for man and 
beast, Every boat on the lake is gone, dashed to pieces by the 
fierce wave which rose over the ruins and strewed the lake with 
wreckage.” 


September 30, 1880. 





Some fears were entertained towards the close of last Quarter 
and beginning of this that Naini Tal would require to be abandon- 
ed as a hill sanitarium., These fears have not been realized ; and 
active steps are beimg taken to resuscitate, as far as possible, the 
varied attractions which this delightful resurt offered to visitants 
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from the plains. The Government have accepted the suggestions 
of the Committee which reported on the condition of the place, 
to grant alvan of two lakhs of rupees at 44 per cent. to undertake 
the necessary measures for the safety of the station. The bodies of 
Mr. Drew, and about twenty natives were recovered, and as no 
hopes were entertained of more being found, a solemn funeral 
service for the dead was held on Wednesday the 29th September, 
by the Rev. B. T. Atlay, near the spot where the unrecovered 
bodies were supposed to lie. Rs. 7,000 was. subscribed at Naini 
Tal for the widows and orplians of those who perished, and sub- 
scriptions have been opened at Allahabad, Bombay and else- 
where for the same object. The rains which caused the appalling 
landslip at Naini ‘Tal produced even more _ disastrous 
results at Rampur, 1,500 inhabitants of that place were swept 
away and drowned by the rising of the Kosi, which burst its 
banks and carried everything before it. The exact boundaries of 
the landslip and the direction of its fall are thus described in 
the Englishman of “September 29th.” The Pioneer's Naini Tal 
correspondent “supplies further details of the appalling catas- 
trophe at that place.” 

The Victoria Hotel, it appears, was built upon a plateau of 
limited area immediately at the foot of the Sher-ka-Dunda Hill, 
which rises behind it almost sheer to a height of 500 feet, where 
the precipice is or was crowned by old Government House. Im- 
mediately below the compound of this house the rock bulges 
somewhat outwards, and about two-thirds of the way down occurs 
a scoop which divides its face into two projecting bluffs, and 
which, by narrowing the course of the landslip, is said to have 
intensified its violence. The slip commenced in the part of the rock 
immediately below old Goverument House, and above this hollow 
with a breadth of about 150 yards, and after emerging from the 
hollow between the two bluffs, where it was contracted to 80 
yards, spread outwards in the form of a fau to a width of 300 
yards, stretching from just below the cricket pavilion on the 
west to uear the Club boat platform on the east. The working 
party who were overwhelmed were standing just below the con- 
tracted hollow described, and below them was the large range 
of buildings composing the hotel. “Gathering impetus as it 
progressed,” says the writer, “the enormous body came down on 
the open ground between the hotel and the public garden, where 
it found a new propulsive force ; for this ground was simply a 
bed of damp and slippery shale which peeled off bodily to a depth 
of several feet under the great weight, and thus formed a kind 
of sledge on which the avalanche was borne onwards towards 
the orderly room, the shop, and the Assembly Rooms. The shop, 
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a massive structure (originally constructed for a racquet court), 
was lifted clean from under its foundations and thrown with terrific 
violence on to the Assembly Rooms and cricket ground—a dis- 
tance of over 50 yards. Of the Assembly Rooms, the portion 
nearest the lake would seem to have been hurled into the water, 
which, though as deep as forty feet at this part, showed, for 
many hours after the occurrence, evidences of the huge deposit 
iu the shape of the numerous little islands that here and there 
dotted its surface. It was this sudden displacement of so much 
water that caused the upheaval of the lake’s surface resulting 
in the wave which rolled from the Assembly Rooms, past the 
smugglers’ rock, and so on, to the bridge under which the sur- 
plus waters find their way to the gorge beyond. A small portion 
of the long line of Assembly Room buildings, that furthest re- 
moved from the landslip, alone escaped demolition ; it remained 
standing encumbered with the wreck of what had fallen behind 
it. Here was situated the pantry, and it was strange to observe 
that in this little chamber not a glass was broken, not a plate 
was cracked, not a lamp was injured; while within a distance 
of six short feet the destruction was complete.” 

The great laudslip is full of interest from a scientific point 
of view, as throwiug considerable light on the formation of moun- 
tain-lakes, The tendency of probably the greatest number of 
geologists is to trace the origin of the majority of lakes to glacial 
action. Glaciers are in reality rivers of ice, slowly gliding down 
the mountain sides on iuto the valleys, bearing with them the 
ever increasing snowfall, at least that portion of it by far the 
larger, not removed by evaporation. The fragments of rock 
which the disintegrating influences of nature are ever detach- 
ing from the mass of the hill sides are borne along with the 
steadily flowing glacier, scouring, erroding and scooping out a 
channel for itself till it reaches the limit of snow, where the frag- 
ments are deposited as termiual moraines, and the melting glacier 
forms a river. The enormous grinding power of glaciers has 
scooped out from the underlying solid rock large lake-basins ; 
and there can be little doubt, that most of these lake basins are to 
be found in districts where either at the present day or at some 
remote period, the phenomena of glacial action are, or have been 
apparent. In this way the origin of lakes in most high latitudes 
is accounted for, as well as the lake-basins of the Alps, Britain 
and North America. The glaciers of the Alps and Norway 
have been carefully described, but those of the Andes and the 
Himalayas, which are of much greater magnitude, have not by 
any means been so -fully observed. The origin of Himalayan 
lakes is one of the problems which the distinguished members 
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of the Geological Survey of India have set themselves to study 
and elcuidate ; and while the well-known action of glaciers finds 
an able advocate in Mr. Theobald, on the other hand, Mr. Bal] 
has advanced a very original, and in view of the Nani Tal dis- 
astrous landslip, a highly probable theory of the origin of 
mountain-lakes. The retaining barrier of these lakes Mr. Ball 
contends is due to landslips.. One of Mr. Theobald’s objections 
to the retaining barrier theory of the formation of mountain-lakes 
is, the improbability of any landslip descending far enough across 
the valley to account for the formation of a lake like that of 
Naini Tal, Another is, that while retaining barriers are distin- 
guished by the number of large boulders on the surface, landslips 
have the heaviest masses beneath and the lightest materials on 
their surface. Jn this respect retaining barriers and glacial action 
agree, that is, both have the heavier materials on the surface the 
lighter beneath. The Naini Tal landslip disposes, m a great 
measure, of both of these objections to the new theory of thie 
formation of mountain-lakes. The landslip swept with tlie speed 
of thought from the hill side, and plunged far into the 
already formed lake, while the unanimous testimony of eye- 
witnesses is, that the moving mass of soil, shale and water, bore 
on its surface an enormous mass of solid material, and tossed the 
whole into the lake. As a further corroboration of Mr. Ball’s 
theory the formation of a lake known to have been produced 
by a landslip in Kashmir is adduced :—“ About five years ago, a 
small lake was formed by a landslip in one of the valleys on the 
south side of the Banihal Pass in the Jummu territory, on the 
road which leads from Jummu to Srinagar. After crossing the 
Chenab, tle first stage is the pretty little corner called Ramband. 
The next stage is Ramsoo, and the lake referred to is midway 
between Ramband and Ramsoo. The hills are very shaly and 
the roads difficult. After passing along the face of a loose shaly 
slope, with most appalling khuds below, the road descends among 
well wooded slopes to the verge of the Bakrali stream, among 
chir and chap trees, with pretty waterfalls, and bigh clifls around. 
Now, the road used to lie along the banks of the stream here 
for some distance, and was a great relief after climbing the steep 
loose crags above ; but now the road suddenly ends at the banks 
of a small dark. lake, the stream runing into it at the upper 
end and issuing over a great confused mass of rough rocks and 
debris at the lower. The traveller necessarily ascends the toil- 
some spur he has just thought he would escape, but from its ridge 
he sees at a glance the formation. A strip of the hiil opposite, 
from the top to the bottom, has slipt clean down and formed a 
dam across the stream, leaving a great bare grey seaur clean 
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swept on the mountain side. The pleasant little valley, with 
its trees and shady road, became a lake, and last year the wither- 
ed tree tops were still visible in many places two or three feet 
above water. This landslip happened after long continuous 
rain, and it is in itself such a perfect model of a very remarkable 
geological phenomenon in miniature, and so exactly illustrative 
of Mr. Ball’s theory, and of the great accident at Naini Tal, that 
we venture to ask geologists to make a note of it, and, when 
opportunity offers,-to give a fuller anc more scientific account 
of this interesting tat than we can give through the columns of 
the daily press.” 

The details of the defeat at Maiwand which have come to 
hand tend to show, that the chief causes of the disaster were a 
“deficiency of tactical dexterity ’—the British formation has been 
described as “ a thin line with weak flanks, guns in the centre, and 
an inactive cavalry’—the small proportion of European officers to 
men in native regiments, and the overwhelming odds of the enemy. 
The men broke as soon as the officers fell. The crossing of the 
nullah immediately in front of the column by Lieutenant Maclean 
with two guns, and entirely without escort, which seems to have 
left General Burrows no choice, but fight where his troops then 
were, is likely to remain unexplained, owing to Maclean’s cow- 
ardly murder by Ayub’s troops, and the death of so many officers 
in the battle that followed. Orderly after orderly was sent to recall 
him, but Maclean was in action against the enemies’ cavalry 
1,500 yards.in advance of the column. The order for the advance 
of the cavalry brigade was then given by General Burrows, and 
they followed Maclean over the nullah and the guns took up a posi- 
tion which they occupied till the retreat began. 

George G. Hogg, Major, Pooua Horse, late Brigade Major, 
Cavalry Brigade with General Burrows’ force, speaks warmly of 
Maclean “ as far too fine a soldier to advance his guns without 
orders, merely for the sake of doing something which might 
perhaps hereafter—if all turned out well—have enhanced his repu- 
tation for personal bravery. In the Bombay Guzetie of October 
—_ Major Hogg thus describes the closing movements of the 
rattle :— 

“ At half-past one, things looked critical ; but still the troops 
were firing steadily with great execution, and all branches were 
standing as firm as rocks, though the losses, especially in the 
cavalry and artillery, had been appalliog. The smooth-bore guns 
had by this time been taken out of action as their ammunition 
had failed ; but the Horse artillery were still firing away rapidly, 
the officers and men serving their guns in splendid style. Just 
at this time seme Ghazees, who were coming round our right, 
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were seen to be approaching our right rear very rapidly, the 
mullahs who led them, planting their white flags on the ground, 
and the Ghazees advancing up to them by rushes. There were 
not more than about 100 of them at this point, and it was a good 
opportunity for a cavalry charge, as it was about the only spot 
where the cavalry could attack without interfering with the 
infantry who were engaged,.more or less, in an all-round fire, 
Accordingly, fifty sabres of the 3rd Sind Horse, under Lieutenant 
Smith, and about forty sabres, 3rd Light Cavalry, under Lieu- 
tenant Owen, who were ou that flank, were ordered to attack 
them. The men from having stood still so long passive under a 
murderous fire had at the time their carbines in their hand, and 
seemed disposed to trust to powder and: lead. However, a little 
hard swearing soon brought them to a sense of duty ; carbines 
were returned to the buckets, swords drawn, and with their heads 
in the right direction, they were soon advancing on the Ghazees 
ata gallop. When within 150 yards of the enemy, just as the 
charge was going to be delivered, the halt was ordered by Gene- 
ral Nuttall, in conseqnence, it is said, of there being a mnullah in 
front of the men. The result of this was that the enemy’s 
courage went up, and the spirits of the men fell in a correspond- 
ing ratio. They were, of course, heavily slated by the enemy’s 
fire, and had to retire all in confusion some two or three hun- 
dred yards, till they arrived nearly in rear of our centre. As 
they were reforming, the three artillery guns were trotted out of 
action in frout of them in consequence of there being no more 
ammunition for the guns. Immediately afterwards on the top of 
this the crash came, and the infantry gave way. 

General Burrows who had been in the thick of the fight 
tlrroughout then, rode up to General Nuttall, and said, “ Nuttall, 
the infantry has given way ; our chance is a cavalry charge ; do 
you think you could get the cavalry to charge the line of Ghazees 
in rear of the infantry, and they might perhaps then be induced 
to re-form” % There were not many cavalry left. Only three 
hundred had gone into action—the other 146 sabres, having been 
told off to rear guard with orde:s not to come to the front. Out 
of the 800 sabres 149 horses been knocked over and were hors 
de combat , and the remaining squadron of 150 sabres were more 
or less demoralised already by their heavy losses. However, the 
order Was given at once to advance and charge, General Nuttall 
and his staff placing themselves in front of the men. At that 
time the Grenadiers were completely surrounded by Ghazees, who 
were not only cutting the men down over their bayonets, but in 
some instances had actually forced themselves inside their square. 
The cavalry, instead of advancing straight to the front where the 
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Ghazees were the thickest, inclined without orders to the right, 
and fell on the Ghazees who were cutting down the Grenadiers, 
and there is no doubt they saved the regiment from very heavy 
loss. Having dove.this much, the cavalry seemed to think that 
they had done enough, and instead of advancing straight on to 
charge the whole line of the enemy, seeing that our infantry had 
all given way,and that all our guns were out of action, they 
wheeled to the right-about without any orders, and retired. Ge- 
neral Burrows a second time came up to General Nuttall, but 
the cavalry were by this time completely out of hand, and in spite 
of the endeavours of the officers, they could not be induced to 
front again in the right direction, and retired steadily towards 
the guns and baggage. General Burrows, failing to get the re- 
quired assistance from the shattered remnants of the cavalry, 
went straight off to re-join his infantry, and, as stated in his des- 
patch, rallied some of them, and made a final stand in the enclo- 
sure. When this failed, all was over; and there was nothing 
left but to retire in the Kandahar direction. ‘The bulk of the 
infantry dispersed over a very wide extent of country, and in spite 
of every endeavour to induce them to close on the cavalry and 
artillery, they would incline a long way to the left. The result 
was that, the further they went to the left the further they went 
away from water, and, furthermore, wounded and exhausted men 
who might have been picked up, had they stuck to the road, were 
doubtless, in many cases, cut up without any chance of being 
saved. The cavairy and artillery kept up their military forma- 
tion all through the retreat, and with the few infantry who had 
the sense to keep to the road, checked the attempts of the enemy 
to follow up their victory. The enemy pursued us with their 
cavalry for eight miles ; but the pursuit was not what could be 
called vigorous, and was easily checked by the artillery and 
cavalry, Lieutenant E. Monteath commanding our extreme rear 
guard—a duty which he performed in a cool and steady manner. 
When we approached Khusk-i-Nakhud—i.e., about eight miles 
from the battle-field—the pursuit was given up altogether. 

I hope, however, that the public will take note that in this 
desperate struggle with Ayoub’s hosts the number of men en- 
gaged did not consist of 3,000, with a large body of cavalry, as 
has been so often erroneously stated. General Burrows’ figures 
give a total of 2,454, exclusive of officers, European and native ; 
but it must be remembered that 84 men were in hospital, and 
30U infantry and 146 cavalry were on rear guard, fighting for the 
baggage. The cavalry force was further reduced by fifty horses, 
being lame from the hard work they had performed reconnoi- 
tring the week previous. Then, again, there were forty-two men 
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of the 66th used to man the smooth-bore battery ; so that the 
battle was, practically, fought with 1,400 infantry, 300 cavalry, 
six guns E.B., and the six guns captured from the Wali’s muti- 
nous army : a mere handful, which, surrounded on all sides, half- 
dead with exhaustion and thirst, without any supports or reserves, 
withstood the onslaught of 25,000 men and the concentrated fire 
of thirty guns on an open plain for four and-a-half hours without 
flinching, and then, all of a sudden, as if paralysed by the exces- 
sive strain, went crash, and dissolved like snow till, with the ex- 
ception of the cavalry and artillery and a few infantry, no sem- 
blance of a military force remained. Need I add, in conclusion. 
that throughout the day General Burrows behaved like the bravest 
of the brave, exposing himself all through the battle to the thickest 
of the fire, and when everything was over, to crown all, he twice 
dismounted, and gave up his horse to bring away wounded officers.” 

The splendid behaviour of the artillery all through the tight is 
well known; and the native troops held well tcgether and fought 
stubbornly till their European officers and the higher unative- 
ones were shot or cut down, then without leaders they collaps- 
ed and became an undiscipline mob. The chief glories of Mai- 
wand, however, rest with the gallant 66th, General Primrose’s 
despatch reporting the conduct of the 66th Regiment was pub- 
lished in the Gazette of October 30th. The testimony of the 
Colonel of Ayub’s artillery, and the appearance of the ground, 
confirm the heroic behaviour of the 66th : Colonel Galbraith was 
last seen kneeling on one knee, officers and men rallying round. 
We quote as follows from the Civil and Military Guzette :— 

“ A party under Captain Beresford-Piers, of the 66th (Berkshire) 
Regiment, went out from Kandahar with General Daubeny’s 
Brigade to the fatal field of Maiwand, to search for and ‘ bury 
their dead.’ Along the line of retreat only 20 European bodies 
were found; proving that, like the true Englishmen they were, 
our gallant fellows had stood fighting ‘ back to back, and shoulder 
to shoulder, to the last, in the blood-stained enclosure where 
their last desperate stand was made— 

Though few and faint 
Yet fearless still. 

Captain John Quarry, whose name has never yet appeared as 
being with his regiment, was nevertheless in charge of the 
baggage and rear guard and sick (some 36 in number) command- 
ing in fact the “covering party ;” and though not “ to the front” 
during the action, had yet the satisfaction of knowing that his 
G. Company formed the “ rear guard ”—and so the most exposed 
in the last retirement from the field. The colours were borne by 
the juniors, Sub-Lieutenants, Arthur Houeywood and Harry Barr, 
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till both fell shot dead! The former, just before holding up the 
colours, shouted out “ Here, men! what shall we do to save 
these ”’?—~and fell! They were then raised by Colonel Galbraith 
and second Lieutenant Olivey, a young man who had but just joiued 
the regiment. The former, evidently wounded to death, knelt 
with the colours raised, and the men instantly rallied round hiin 
till he also, and poor young Olivey in turn fell, when, for the 
last time, the colours were raised by Sergeant-Major Cuppage and 
Corporal Ireland, who were both shot, and the scene closed. The 
gardens in which this last desperate stand was made were full 
of the dead and dying, trampled into gory mud by the fierce rush 
of thousands of Ghazis; and so the colours could not be found 
when sought for, trampled as they were, in that bloody mise. 
The spies say that they were found some days after by the vil- 
lagers, who burnt them for the bullion, as also their staves. These 
colours were piesented to the 66th by Lord Northbrook on the 
afternoou of the 11th November 1872, in the presence of tlie 
whole of the Kurrachee Brigade, and the ‘‘ beauty aud fashion 
of the station.” The Reverends Blunt Streeton and Ffeunel were 
present at the time, aud performed the ceremony of consecration. 

Captains Fraucis James Cullen and Ernest Stephen Garratt 
also fell on the field, Captain William McMath reached the garden 
enclosure we have written of, with one of his arms hanging loosely 
from the shoulder; having been either shot off or severed by a 
sword cut. Lieutenant and Adjutant Edward Rayner fell on the 
field, and were nobly supported by that gallant and good soldier, 
Drummer Darby, who met his own death-blow when thus aiding 
his dying comrade and officer. Captain Walter Roberts was shot 
through the legs, and died of exhaustion while being carried off to 
the field on the General’s horse. His body was taken to Kanda- 
har and buried there.” 

In the Gazette above mentioned General Primrose says :— 

“T have it on the authority of a Colonel of Artillery of Ayub 
Khan’s army, who was present at the time, that a party of the 
66th Regiment, which he estimated at one hundred officers and 
men, made a most determined stand in the garden marked “A ” 
in the accompanying plan. 

They were surrounded by the whole Afghan army, and fought 
on until only eleven men were left, inflicting enormous loss upon 
the enemy. 

These eleven charged out of the garden and died with their faces 
to the foe, fighting to the death. 

Such was the nature of their charge and the grandeur of their 
bearing, that, although the whole of the Ghuzis were assembled 
around them, not one dared approach to cut them down. 
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Thus, standing in the open, back to back, firing steadily and 
truly, every shot telling, surrounded by thousands, these eleven 
officers and men died ; and it was not until the last man had been 
shot down that the Ghazis dared advance upon them. 

He further adds, that the conduct of these men was the admira- 


tion of all who witnessed it. 
This is the testimony of a man who witnessed the scene, and 


who gave the information before Brigadier-General Daubeny _pro- 
ceeded to Maiwand. 

From an examination of the ground, from corroborative evi- 
dence, aud from the position in which the bodies were found, I 
have not the least hesitation in stating that this account is true ; 
and I think His Exellency will agree with me when I say that 
history does not afford any grander or finer instance of gallantry 
and devotion to Queen and country than that displayed by the 66th 
Regiment on the 27th July 1880.” 

A nominal roll of the officers and men who fought and died 
thus nobly has been already forwarded to you ; and enquiries from 
survivors elicit the following facts :— 

Lieutenant-Colonel James Galbraith was last seen on the nullah 
bank, kneeling on one knee, with a ‘color in his hand, officers and 
men rallying round him: and on this spot his body was found. 

Here, too, fell Captain William Hamilton McMath, a gallant 
soldier, and one who would, had his life been spared, have risen to 
distinction in Her Majesty's service. 

Close by Second Lieutenant Harry James Outram Barr was 
shot dead over one of the colors. 

Captains Ernest Stephen Garratt and Francis James Cullen 
were both killed on the field in front of the nullah, unto the last 
moment commanding their companies and giving their orders with 
as such coolness as if on an ordinary regimental parade, 

Captain Walter Roberts was mortally wounded in the garden, 
where the last stand was made; and here also fell Lieutenant 
Maurice, Edward Rayner, Lieutenant Richard Trevor Chute, Second 
Lieutenant Walter Rice Olivey, and Second Lieutenant Arthur 
Honeywood. 

‘he two latter officers were seen holding up the colors, the pole 
of one of which was shattered to pieces, as rallying points ; and 
Lieutenant Honeywood was shot down whilst holdiug a color high 
above his bead, shouting—“ Men, what shall we do to save these’! 

Sergeant-Major Alexander Cuppage was shot dead outside the 
garden whilst carrying a color ; and many other non-commissioned 
officers and men laid down their lives in the attempt to save the 
colors of their regiment on that day. 


With the gallantband who made this last grand effort, fought 
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and died, Major George Frederick Blackwood, Royal Horse Artil- 
lery ; Lieutenant Thomas Rice Henn, Royal Engineers; and 
Lieutenant Charles William Hinde, lst Bombay Grenadiers 
Native Infantry, with some of his men.” 

Generals Primrose and Burrows with their whole staff were 
ordered to leave Kandahar on Wednesday 6th October; and 
Jacob’s Rifles and the Grenadiers also return to India, It was 
supposed that General Phayre would ,assume the sole com- 
mand; but the public were taken by surprise to learn that 
General Phayre had been superseded in the command of the 
South Afghanstan Field Force by General Hume commanding the 
Allahabad Division, aud that preparations were being made to hold 
that citidal. Three regiments, two of the three being the 14th 
Sikhs aud the 24th Native Infantry, were ordered to Kandabar 
us early as 15th October. Mr. Lyall accompained Sir F. Roberts 
as far as Jacobabad, and then returned to take up bis duties at 
Kandahar. Whether it is the intention of the Government to 
hold Kandahar as a garrisioned out-post on the northern frontier of 
India, or that it is merely their inteution to keep the.place until 
such time as Abdul Rahman is sufficiently strong to take over 
the rule of Southern Afghanistan and then evacuate, or that 
Herat is to be made over to Persia, or that Kandahar and Herat 
together are to form one independant state, thus dividing Afghanis- 
tan into two, under independant rulers, are all of them probli- 
matic solutions of -the -Afghau question, which depend probably 
on the power of Abdul Rahman to assert and maintaiu his authority 
over Afganistau in whole or in part. Until events develope 
themselves, Kandahar is still under British rule; and a force 
sufficiently strong is placed in that citidal to repulse any move- 
ment from Herat either under Ayub Khan,—who seems to have 
been more frightened than permanently rendered harmlessly by the 
defeat he sustaiuved at the hands of the picked Indian and 
British troops under General Roberts,—or any other leader who 
may have sufficient influence to gather an army either in Turkestan 
or Herat, or elsewhere, and march on Kandahar. 

Mr. Lepel Griffin whose name has figured pretty frequently 
in connexion with Afghan affairs, has been appointed to Central 
Iudia, aud has gone home on a short holiday. Previous to his 
departure he was entertained at a farewell dinner by his 
numerous friends, Ou that occasion he made an important 
speech, an imperfect report of which, having been made pub- 
lic, gave rise to some adverse criticism ou the part of a section 
of the Iudian Press. We are enabled to subjoin from the Znglish- 
man a correct report of Mr. Lepel Griffiu’s speech, so far as 
1t relates, to the three followiug puints :—4drst, regarding the choice 
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of Abdul Rahman ; second, the march of General Roberts, and 
third, the withdrawal of the troops from Northern Afghanistan, 
“With regard to the withdrawal from Kabul, the action of 
General Stewart, who has honoured us with his presence here 
to-uight, and whose distinguished services we all rejoice have been 
recognized by Her Majesty and the Government of India, has 
been criticised—as open to grave misapprehension. It is said 
that he should have remained at Kabul to furnish a base for 
General Roberts’ Kandahar advancing force ; that the withdrawal 
iinmediately after the defeat at Maiwand could only be attributed, 
both by the natives of Afghanistan and India, to fear. It certain- 
Jy did not occur to any of us at Kabul that our retirement should 
be so misinterpreted, when at that very moment a large force 
was starting, not to India, but to march, heedless of opposition, 
through the heart of Afghanistan from Kabul to Kandahar, The 
criticism is as foolish as it is unworthy of Englishmen, As to 
remaining to support General Roberts’ advance, he might as 
reasonably have been detained to support our retirement. Ge- 
neral Stewart with his characteristic generosity, had given him the 
pick of the Kabul regiments (hear, hear), and he had a stronger 
fighting force than that which remained behind encumbered with 
the transport, sick, followers, and stores, both of the Kandahar 
and Kabul armies, Further, we knew with absolute certainty, 
that there would be no opposition to General Roberts on this side 
of Ghazni or at Ghazni itself, while it was even improbable that 
there would be any on this side of Khelat-i-Ghilzai. We also 
believed that if there were opposition it would make very little 
difference (cheers). It was not for us at Kabul who were inti- 
mately acquainted with General Roberts and his Brigadiers, 
Generals Macpherson, Baker, and MacGregor, who knew the 
gallant spirit of the officers and the splendid material of the 
regiments chosen, British and native, to doubt for a moment the 
success of a force which, led by such Generals and composed of 
such men, could march from one end of Asia to the other 
(prolonged cheers), The reverse at Maiwand did not thus advance 
or retard the withdrawal from Kalul by a single day, nor was 
there any reason that it should. We withdrew because it had 
long before been decided to do so when an Amir had_ been 
recognized by the Government, lest by remaining we might destroy 
our own work. Abdul Rahman Khan having been recognized as 
Amir, our withdrawal was necessitated by every consideration 
of sound policy. If he had come to Kabul with the British army, 
he would have at once become unpopular as a creature of the 
Government supported by British bayonets, and he would bave 
fallen on our retirement. Between the soldiers and his people 
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conflicts would have been unavoidable. Disputes on questious 
of jurisdiction would have arisen, the country would have again 
lhecume excited, and we should undoubtedly have had to occupy 
Kabul for another winter, or retire at an unfavourable season 
through a hostile, instead of as now friendly population. Gentle- 
men, what do our critics want ? What would they have done in 
our place? If they say annexation, then I can only thank God 
that the destinies of the country are not yet entrusted to the 
hands of crack brained enthusiasts who fancy it a high and 
imperial policy for the Government to drag its coat through Asia 
for barbarians to trample on (cheers). 

This is the last time that I shall speak as an official of the 
Punjab Government, so you will forgive me if I make a last 
coufession of political faith. I have for the last 12 years been 
perhaps as intimately concerned with frontier and all Afghan 
politics as any one now in India, and I leave the Punjab with 
an unshaken conviction that the foreign policy of my friend and 
master, Lurd Lawrence, isthe only sound one (hear, hear). His 
views are called obsolete, but the principle whick inspires them 
is of truth and common sense, and the reputation of Lord 
Lawrence will live when the noise of his detractors has been 
loug forgotten. “ Masterly inactivity.” which, by the way, isa 
phrase which was known long before Lord Lawrence’s time, is, 
rightly uuderstood, the proper foreign policy for India. It does 
not signify national humiliation or indifference to the national 
honour. Masterly inactivity abroad means masterly activity at 
home, the development of the country, lightened taxation, and 
the general prosperity of the people. India cannot enjoy both 
military glory and internal progress, and if she will stretch for- 
ward to grasp the soldier’s laurels she will assuredly find her 
hand filled only with thistles. 

It is not fair to compress a policy into an epithet. Suppose. 
fur example, I were to dissect the “ scientific frontier’ which I 
hope will ere long be swept, with narrow guage railways and 
Wynaad gold mines, into that limbo where all Indian rubbish is 
treasured (laughter and cheers). Gentlemen, our scientific frontier 
is not the Indus. It is not any mountain range stretching from 
the Khaiber to the Safed Koh, and from the Safed Koh to the 
Hindu Khush, and from the Hindu Khush to baukruptcy 
(laughter). The scientific frontier of India, the only one which 
is worth having, is to be found in the strong arms and the brave 
hearts of a loyal and contented people. Sikhs, Punjabis, Mussal- 
mans, Dogras, and Gurkhas, what do you wish more? These 
troops, led by British officers-and supported by and excited to 
a noble rivalry by British soldiers, will scatter like chaff any 
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army which any power, European or Asiatic, can ever bring 
against you.” 

The importance of this speech cannot be overrated, coming as 
it does, from one specially charged by the Indian Government 
with the direction of political events in Afghanistan ; and who 
may thus be supposed to be in full possession of the intentions of 
the Imperial Government regarding the northern frontier of 
India. Notwithstanding the very landable and peaceful sentiments 
summarised by the terms “ masterly inactivity” embodying, when 
“rightly understood, the proper foreign policy for India,” we 
venture to think, that in spite of themselves, the future rulers 
of India, and it may be the present generation, will find events, 
over which they can exercise but a feeble control, too many for 
them, will find themselves face to face with circumstances which 
will compel them to act vigorously, and extend their borders 
through Afghanistan : and settle the future of British supremacy 
in Asia, in a great war waged, not only in Central Asia, but on 
the high seas of the world, and in a detailed defence of British 
culonies, dependencies, settlements, and interests in every part 
of the globe. All history proves, and the history of the growth of 
English rule in India is full of the instructive lessou, that 
even when least disposed for war or annexation, two warlike 
powers at different stages in civilization, the one strong, united, 
and aggressive, the other split up into clan factions and petty chief- 
doms, held together only by the strong dominant will of one 
family, or one ruler, cannot have counterminous borders and 
frontier relationship, without the representatives of either gradu- 
ally evolving difficulties out of the routine of their respective duties 
which require to be referred to, and dealt with by the governments 
of each. Even when friendly relations exist between countries 
so circumstanced ; and there is no danger of rupture. because each 
is the refuge of frontier robbers and cut-throats harassing each 
in turn, then that energy, ambition, and desire to maintain and 
have acknowledged what is believed to be the dignity and prestige 
of the more civilized and aggressive power, which frequently marks 
the career of able frontier officers, are sure in the end to Jead to 
complications resulting in war and conquest. This at least has 
heen the course of affairs ever since the rule of “ ‘The Company ” 
began. No ruler of India ever left the shores of England 
with more peaceful intentions, or with stonger determinations 
to avoid war and annexation, and to consolidate and build 
up the already-existing British possessions, than Lord Dal- 
housie. When the news of the outbreak in the Punjab reach- 
ed Caicutta, Lord Dalhousie gave expression, to the memor- 
able words, remarkable alike for his own fixed determination to 
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maintain peace at all hazards; and for the equally strong resolve, 

eace being impossible, to make war sharp, decisive, and vengeful. 
“I have wished for peace; I have longed for it; I have striven for 
“it; but if the euemies of India desire war, then...they shall have 
“it with a vengeance.” During the eighteen years of this peace- 
fully intentioned Governor-General—1848-1856—the Punjab aid 
Ouch were annexed, the second Burmese was fought, and Tanjore 
and Nagpur reverted to the British 

The Political theory of “ masterly inactivity” has again been 
reverted to, after atrial of another political theory, which was 
activity, doubtfully masterly ; but we venture to think, that 
the passions, interests, ambitions, and aggressive energy of races are 

reater than theories or polices ; and will in the end sweep tliese 
aside, and the strongest and most enduring race will at last assert 
its supremacy over the other. The Afghan problem is not 
solved ; it has only been laid aside in weariness, and it may 
be disgust, by the present generation, to be taken up, either 
in the near or remote future with fresh complications and 
entanglements, when theories and policies will be scattered to 
the winds ; and the task of subjugation entered on. So 
far as the diplomatic treatment of the earlier stages of 
what resulted in the second and third Afghan wars is con- 
cerned, the Imperial Governmevt had in Lord Lytton a man, 
eminently skilled from boyhood in all the wiles of Court intrigues, 
and State diplomacy ; and whodid for the Afghan question, all that 
diplomacy could do —and faited : failed, that is, to avert war ; though 
the party Who nominated him to his high office may claim, that 
the present interregnum of hostilities with Afghanistan is in some 
measure due to the policy of Lord Lytton, to seek out a strong 
ruler for the Afghans, friendly to Britain; but in our estimation, 
it is simply a question of time, till as we have said, race antipathy, 
commercial enterprise, the restless energy of ambitious men, and 
the accumulating events of years shall re-opon the whole ques- 
tion of Afghan annexation, and the domination of England iv 
Central Asia. 

Much has been recently said, regarding the holding of Can- 
dahar and the problematical policy of the Government; and cal- 
culations have been gene into concerning the great expense of 
retaining, even for a short time, that citidal. In our estimation 
Candahar is an outpost beyond the froutier of India, the holding 
of which implies that it must first be attacked by an army origi- 
nating either from Herat or Turkestan, or elsewhere, that desires 
to avoid Cabul in its march on India, In the event of hostilities, 
the war is waged, not in Indian possessions, but in districts 
lying amid hosule~ tribes, who will thus suffer ali the penalties 
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of war, and whatever these eritail, war in short is carried into, 
and sustained in localities unfriendly to British rule, and this 
in itself is no small gain, to be paid for liberally, even at 
the cost of garrisoning Candahar, If, on the other hand, it 
is mantained that the presence of a British force at Candahar 
is a source of irritation and unrest to Afghau tribes and rule, 
this argument can tell only, in a position of affairs which at 
present has no existence. There is no united Afghanistan, 
lving docile under the strong hand of one ruler or one tribe. 
There is a struggle for mastery going on, and the British choose, 
and choose wisely, to support the authority of that ruler which 
is friendly to England, and likely to maintain his position of 
acknowledged supremacy amongst conflicting Afghan chiefs 
The retention of Candahar implies the comparative security of 
Western and Southern Afghanistan from the attack of chiefs 
hostile to the ruler at Cabul, until such time as_ he shall be 
sufficiently strong to nominate and support a ruler there, and 
render the presence of a permanent British force wunecessary, 
The force which a strong ruler could place at Candahar, or the 
elevation of Southern and Western Afghanistan to a _ position 
independent of the North and East, yet friendly to Britain, will, 
in either case, secure the best interests of Afghanistan and the 
safety of the Northern frontier of India. No doubt the true 
safeguard of a nation is the loyalty of its subjects, and that 
wanting this there is no physical barrier or frontier, however well 
chosen and fortified, though this is not by any meass an uncon- 
siderable factor, will ever mantain in entirety and security, the 
possessions of any nation or people or tribe; but when an 
ludian statesman, if we may be permitted so to term Mr. Lepel 
Griffin, high in the confidence of the Imperial Govern- 
ment, makes the public declaration that the true frontiers of 
Jndia are the loyalty of the various races inhabiting the northern 
and western portions, of the Peninsula of Hindostan, backed by 
British pluck and valour, there must have been temporarily 
obliterated from his memory, the whole history of the subjugation 
of India by the English. There was a time even in the memory 
of men living, when the whole Punjab and Oudh presented the 
sume aspect of hostility and chronic unrest to British rule, which 
the Afghanistan of to-day does to the English rulers of this 
generation. Bit by bit the rule of the English in Asia has 
been extended, under circumstances, in every respect analogous 
to the events which have marked the relationships of Afghanis- 
tan and England during the last fifty years. What reason is 
there to beleive, that the result will be different in Afghanistan, 
to what it has been in the case of the warlike tribes by Northern 
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India? or, that the hardy tribes. of Afghanistan may not, in 
time, be as loyal a safeguard to the empire of England in Asia 
as the tribes of the Punjab are to-day ? 

Neither England nor Russia can avoid the inevitable. Both 
will go on, in spite of theories and policies, impelled by forces 
inherent in race characteristics, to conquest and annexation, 
till they come directly in contact, and then will come, sooner or 
later, the struggle for mastery, and the supremacy of the strongest. 
In our estimation, the present interlude of “ peace aud good 
will” is but a lull before the gathering storm, a storm that will tax 
to the uttermost, the might and brain of England, the valour of 
her soldiers, the loyalty of her subject races, the resources of her 
empire, and settle for some time at least, it may not be for ever, 
the supremacy of the Euglish race in Asia and the world. 

The remainder of the 60th Regiment, 15 officers and 150 non- 
commission officers and men, left Kandahar on October Ist, 
Generals Primrose and Burrows, with the whole staff and officers of 
the Garrison saw the Regiment off. Geueral Primrose, addressed 
the men and paid a high tribute to their devotion to duty at 
Maiwand. They were played out of the city by the bands of the 7th 
Fusiliers and the 4th Rifles, and at Quetta, Pér Chowkey Bombay 
and Kurrachee they were received hospitably, and with all 
honours, 

The tour of the Viceroy and the Lahore Durbar have engaged 
considerable attention; and the various speeches made by Lord 
Ripon, have been widely read and discussed. We subjoin an ac- 
count of the camps at Lahore from the Civil and Military Guzette, 
and two of the Viceroy’s speeches, the one to the troops in which 
he announced that the Government had sanctioned six clasps 
for Ali Musjid, Peiwar Kotal, Charasiah, Kabul, Ahmed Khey], 
and Kandahar, and a. star for General Roberts’ march, the other 
delivered at the close of the Lahore Durbar. 

“The various camps, although laid out on somewhat the same 
plan, present individual differences in many small ways, but we 
shall content ourselves with describing one, that of the Maharajah 
of Cashmere, merely mentioving anything in the other camps 
which is, so far as the present assemblage goes, unique. The 
camp of His Highness the Maharajah of Cashmere is divided 
down its centre by a broad street, with rows of lamps placed 
along it at regular intervals ; on either side are lines of European 
shaped tents with some cavalry, infantry, and halfa battery of 
artillery on either flank. At the bottomof the main street is a 
large gquare, surrounded by kanats made of a brilliant scarlet 
cloth, with upright bands of scarlet and yellow, arranged chevron- 
wise, These kanaés are lined on their inner side with a quiet 
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brown, liberally and tastefully embroidered in Cashmere fashion. 
‘Y'his square is entered through a lofty shamianah made of the 
sime colours aud materials as the kanats, and arranged asa 
porch. In the centre of the side of the enclosure facing the 
entrance is pitched the Maharajah’s grand Durbar tent, a splen- 
did specimen of a moveable dwelling. Its outside cloths are of 
scarlet and a rich golden yellow, while within it is lined, sides, 
roof, and doors, with a chocolate brown, embroidered profusely with 
coloured silks worked in the well-known and handsome patterns 
of Cashmere. The columns of the tent are richly silvered and 
hung with circles of glass chandeliers for wax candles ; the front 
of the tent is open, and the large space outside it,—but within 
the enclosure—is carpeted with durries, and over them is spread 
a rich scarlet cloth with devices on a brilliant yellow, toned down 
with black and richly embroidered in colours. Within the tent 
itself the floor is covered with white carpets, beautifully fine, and 
like everything else profusely embroidered and ornamented. At 
the back of the Durbar tent are two round chairs, thickly plated 
with gold wrought in all the beautiful and fantastic patterus that 
we know so well as coming from the Happy Valley. These 
chairs, or thrones, as trey may almost be termed, are circular in 
shape, and of beautiful design. The cushions are of leather, so 
heavily worked with gold that the original fabrié can only be 
seen on close examination. ‘Two footstools to match the chairs 
are placed in front of them, and on either side come arm chairs 
of silver gilt, and these are succeeded by silver ones, all worked 
and ornamented profusely and delicately. Beyond these, stretch- 
ing away in two long curves, are a row of chairs covered with 
the beautiful nikash work for which Cashmere is famous. The 
Maharajah of Patiala las the main street leading down to his 
tent laid out as a beautiful garden. His tents are of scarlet, 
black, and white, the three colours being beautifully blended. 
In H. H.’s Durbar tevnt is an extremely handsome baradari of 
silver, and also a number of pictures of past and present rulers 
in India, and portraits of some of the durbaries of the State. 
‘This Prince has, like Cashmere, brought a battery of artillery. 
Between the Rajahs of Nabha and Jhind, there exists a rivalry 
as to which shall make the grandest show on occasious like the 
hpi and in this foolish endeavour to surpass each other, 
1itherto, H. H. of Nabha has had rather the best of it. H. H. 
of Jhind, however, has probably turned the tables on the present 
occasion ; and to make his maguvificence assured, has brought 
down a most wonderful vebicle, uo Jess than a phaeton of silver. 
This carriage is of a very elegant design and of imposing size. 
1t may be described as a high and a large phaeton body, with 
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a lofty coach-box in front, and a smaller body, hooded like the 
larger one, behind, The hood is of patent leather, and the sea's 
are of dark blue velvet, thickly embroidered with gold. The rest of 
the carriage is silver with, we presume, a wooden foundation, 
although the natives insist that it is solid metal, The screws are 
of brass, and they, and various mouldings of the carriage, are richi- 
ly gilt) The lines on which the carriage is built are.good, and 
it is a8 handsome as it must have been costly. The Rajah of 
Jhind’s tent will be lighted with gas, ‘The exterior of the Rajah 
of Nalha’s camp is not beautiful in the day light, but as the 
entrance has evidently been designed with a view of illumina- 
tions, it is not fair to give an opinion on it, until we have seen 
it lighted up. The usual incongruities that we are accustomed 
toat native pageants are, of course, apparent. In a Rajah’s 
train the first carriage is always more or less well appvinted, 
and then his attendants’ dresses, his carriages, horses, and trap- 
pings gradually become shabby and poor, until the procession that 
was headed by so brilliant an equipage is closed by a veritable 


tag-rag and bob-tail. 





Lahore, 13th November 18890. 


The following is the Viceroy’s speech to Sir Frederick Haines 
and the troops this morning :—“ It has been a very great pleasure, 
indeed, that we have the honor of meeting on this occasion the 
worthy representatives of the British army, Europeans and 
Natives, present to-day, especially we who have been, as it were, 
thus introduced to our army of India under your auspices. It 
would be impertinent that we, as civilians, should express any 
opinion upon the bearing and appearance of the troops, yet | 
cannot resist the impulse which prompts me to say how greatly 
] have been impressed to-day by the sight which has been pre- 
sented to me by them, of the discipline and power of the troops 
of our Queen-Empress upon this Indian svil, whether those sent 
from England or raised in this country. But Your Excellency, 
if 1 am bound to abstain from the criticism, which you might 
regard out of place, I may be permitted to refer to the acts 
which have entered into the domain of history, and for a few 
moments briefly recall the actions of the force we have seen 
to-day, in the most trying periods of a war just brought to a 
conclusion. We may well be proud of that which history will 
have to tell to future generations of the deeds of the British 
army during that war, whether we look upon that earlier and 
shorter campaign which is marked by the actions of Ali Masjid 
and Peiwar: Kotal, or whether we look upon those events which 
followed that dark and--melancholy occurrence at Kabul, when 
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the representatives of Her Majesty's Government fell a victim 
to a treacherous attack, There, when the soldiers of England, 
to vindicate the honour of their country, marched to Kabul, and 
nobly did they do their work, there will staud recorded in the 
pages of the military history of India the noble deeds they did 
there. Then there came a later period of the campaign, when 
the Government of India called upon the force under the com. 
mand of my gallant friend, Sir Douald Stewart, to accomplish the 
march from Kandahar to Kabul in the midst of which he again 
encountered the foe at odds at which the British troops were 
wont to meet their enemies iu this country. For, I believe, in 
the lines at Ahmed Kheyl, he had nut more than twelve huudred 
men to meet some fifteen thousand of the enemy. And then 
we hoped that we saw before us the dawn of peace and a speedy 
return to their bomes of the native troops of India. But again 
another. circumstance arose which called for great exertion at 
the hands of the British army, aud the hopes of the return of 
the force and of a satisfactory peace were for a time dashed 
aside, and we had to call upon the army in Afghauistan to re- 
trace their steps from Kabul to Kandahar. The bistory of that 
great march I need not remind you of. I wrote to Sir F. Roberts 
when he started from Kabul, and told him I had no doubt bis 
march would be famous in history. Was I wrong, gentlemeu ? 
The trade of a prophet is generally a dangerous one, but at least 
on this occasion the prophecy was amply fulfilled That great 
march nobly accomplished, its speed and skill have attracted the 
admiration, not only of Englishmen, but of continental military 
critics, was wound up by a battle which may, it is hoped, have a 
lasting effect. Gentlemen, these are great deeds which English- 
men may justly be proud of, aud I have more than once had 
tlhe pleasing duty of assuring the troops of the great sympathy 
Her Majesty felt for them in the dark hours which have, from 
time to time, overshadowed us, and of the gratitude aud joy with 
which she’ had heard of their successes by which the war was 
brought to a termination. But, Sir, if we recall with pride these 
gallant and stirring deeds of war aud victory, there have been 
other incidents in these operations which I caunot, injustice, over- 
look. I cannot forget the services rendered me by those officers 
and regiments who were set to guard the lines of communica- 
tions, and I hold, as I have already bad occasion to state, that 
gratitude is equally due to those who performed that duty with 
such unvarying patience, such firmness under difficulties and 
trials, quile as great as those undergone by their comrades who 
had the better fortune to be engaged in the frout. There 18 
one other circumstance to which I should desire to advert on 
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this occasion, and one which I, at all events, am deeply proud 
to have heard from all hands, especially from Sir Donald 
Stewart, of the admirable discipline which has been maintained 
by the British army, when occupying a foreign country. They 
have given, during the term of their occupation, the greatest 
proof they can give of the true character of Englishmen, and 
I believe by that discipline, moderation, and justice towards the 
people of those countries in. which they were stationed, they 
have done as much for the fame, reputation, and honor of Kngland 
in a political point of view, as they have in the military by 
the victuries they gained, It would be too long on this occasion 
to recount the acts of individual regiments, but I venture to 
say this, that a finer force of Her Majesty’s troops has seldom, 
ifever, been brought together upon the plains of India. That 
artillery, whose fame is known in all lands, whose motto shows 
they are ready to do their duty in every part of the world, those 
magnificent cavalry regiments which we have seen on this occa- 
sion, that splendid line of unbroken infantry, I venture to think, 
Sir, you would not fear to lead against any army iv the world. 
Sir Frederick Haines, 1 have on this occasion a duty of a singu- 
larly pleasant nature to perform. It was known to Her Majesty 
that this review was about tu take place to-day, and, last night, 
I received a telegram from the Secretary of State desiring me 
to inforin the troops assembled here that, it was Her Majesty's 
pleasure, in addition to the medal which has already been grant- 
ed for the Afghan campaign;to attach to that decoration clasps 
for six different actions, Ali Masjid, Peiwar Kotal, Charasiah, 
Kabul, Ahmed Kheyl, Kandahar, and yet more, Sir, in accordance 
with your recommendation, the grant of a special decoration to 
those who took part in the march of Sir Frederick Roberts’ force 
to Kandahar, in the form of a bronze star. I am confident that 
you and the troops under your command will recognize this con- 
cession on the part of the Queen-Empress, as another proof of 
Her Majesty’s regard and affection for her army, which forins 
the foundatious of her country’s greatness and power, and as an 
incentive to deeds, such as you and your troops have performed 
s0 loyally and. well, and for which, in the name of Her Majesty 
] now thank you from the bottom of my heart.” 





Viceroy’s Camp, 15th November 1880. 


At theclose of the Lahore Darbar this day, His Exeellency the 
Viceroy spoke as follows:—‘‘ Maharajahs, Rajabs, Chiefs, and 
Gentlemen of the Paujab—It is to me a source of sincere gratifi- 
cation to have an opportunity of meeting in the capital of this pro- 
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vince so soon after my assumption of the office of Viceroy, the lead- 
ing chiefs and so large and influential a representation of the people 
of the country. With some of you [ was already acquainted, 
others I meet now for the first time, but to all I offer a hearty 
welcome. Ihave heen very glad to observe during my passage 
through the province many signs of progress and prosperity, and 
I have received much pleasure from the friendly and cordial re- 
ception which has been accorded to me, ‘The well-being of India 
very largely depends upon the state of agriculture; and upon the 
condition of those whose interests are connected with the land ; 
and it is therefore very satisfuctory to me, to be informed that, in 
this part of the country questions affecting those interests have 
been placed, so far as the administration can place them, upon a 
sound footing. I believe that, throughout the Panjab the land- 
tenures of every district have been carefully examined, defined, 
and recorded, and that the assessments of the whole revenue has 
been settled upon a fair basis for aterm of years, calculated to 
afford free scope to the development of the resources of the pro- 
vince, and to the enterprise of its people. Special attetition has 
been paid by the Panjab Government to the adjustment of the 
tenure of land along the north-west frontier, so that the duties 
of watch and ward, which have been so long, and, on the whole, so 
well performed by the chiefs and landholders on.that exposed 
border, may be duly acknowledged and recompensed. ‘I'he ex- 
tension of the Panjab railways must have a marked effect, both on 
agriculture and on trade. We have now two lines traversing the 
province, one already completed, and connecting the Panjab with 
the sea, and the other to Peshawar nearly finished, and forming the 
great high road from Central Asia to the heart of India. ‘These 
railways open out remote districts, promote internal communica- 
tion, and strengthen the defences of the empire. I have learnt 
with great pleasure that education is spreading among all classes, 
and that the people of the Panjab are giving proof of their capa- 
city for mental training and their appreciation of its advantages. 
I trust that the real aim of higher education will be kept steadily 
in view, and that it will be directed, not to separate classes by 
difference of culture, or by an undue desire to introduce foreign 
ideas and habits of thought, but to throw open to all acom- 
mon ground for intellectual development; and to preserve and 
improve whatever is good in the indigenous literature of the 
coontry. All that I have seen appears to me to indicate the 
steady growth of reciprocal relations of friendships and confi- 
deuce between the Chiefs and the Supreme Government; and 
to show forth the attachment and devotion of the chiefs to our 
Queen-Empress, and the complete trust which the Government 
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can. place in them fer all.services, which they are so well qualified 
to.render. No better proofof this can be found than their readi- 
ness to aid in, the late war; and the excellent spirit shown by 
their sirdars, and. officers, as well as by their troops, The loyal: 
co-operation of these chiefs, and the conduct of’ their contingents 
bave,, by, the gracious, permission of Her Majesty, been recognised 
in varions. ways, by decorations, and titular distinctions; and the 
Government of; India are also fully prepared to mark by subs- 
tantial and public tokens of approval, the services of other sirdars 
and native gentlemen whohave accompanied our troops and’ our 
officers.; or have in other ways given signal marks of their ability 
and their devotion in, the performance of the several duties assigned 
to them. Her Majesty the Queen-Empress has commanded me to 
convey tothe chiefs of India, her warm interest in their welfare ; 
and, notin their personal welfare alone, but in the success of their 
administration, and in the well-being of the people of their States, 
For it is well known, and should be everywhere understood; that 
the. British Government always entertains, not only a desire for 
the honor and advantage of the chiefs, but also a deep solicitude 
for their subjects; and that we measure the greatness of a State 
and the degree of its prosperity, not so much by the brilliancy of 
its Court, or even by the power and perfection of its army, as by 
the happiness and contentment of the people of every class. It 
is my earnest hope that, the chiefs now assembled around me will 
renember this; and that they will continue to administer their 
hereditary dominions, the possession of which is secured’ to them 
under Her Majesty’s Empire, with justice and moderation ; being 
careful to retain the affection of their people, and even to intro» 
duce necessary reforms with moderation ; for when disorders arise, 
tbe British Government will judge that evils have crept in, which 
require remedy. The population of the Panjah may be justly 
congratulated upon the mannerin which they have utilised the 
advantages of a generation of peace under our rule, without losing 
their tradition of hardihood or their aptitude for military service. 
The general; spirit of a people is reflected in its army, and what- 
ever benefits the British Government may have been enabled, 
through God’s assistance, to bestow onthe Panjab, it could not 
have realised a better return than it has received in the. untiring 
endurance and devoted courage displayed under circumstances, 
especially, trying to native troops, by the Panjab regiments who 
have served during the Inst two yearsin Afghanistan. Maharajas, 
Rajas, Chiefs, and Gentlemen,—it bas given me great pleasure to 
have this opportunity of addressing youin public Darbar. I be- 
lieve that nosuch Darbar has been held in Labore by the Viceroy 
since 1864, when Lord Lawrence spoke to the chiefs assembled 
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around him in their own language. Unhappily I am not able to 
follow his example in that respect, neither can I present myself to 

ou, as he did, as an old friend and trusted guide ; but having enjoy- 
ed the friendship of that great man for many years, and being ani- 
mated by sentiments of the heartiest admiration for him, it wil] 
be my constaut endeavour during my administration of Indian 
affairs, to walk in his footsteps, and to apply his principles; and 
know well, that I could not give you here in the Panjab, a better 
assurance than by this declaration of my earnest desire to promote 
your prosperity and advance your welfare to the utmost.” 

Various rumours have been current during the quarter regard- 
ing Afghan affairs, all more or less unreliable. Abdur Rahman 
seems quietly consolidating his position. Ayub Khan at Herat js 
reported to have a force of three regiments, those he left be- 
hind him when he marched on Kandahar, and from the frag- 
ments of his army shattered in its encounter with the troops 
under General Roberts he has formed other two, composed chief- 
ly of men whose wives are at Herat. There are a number of 
guns; but one battery only has carriages.. Ayub is reported to be 
collecting and manufacturing arms ; it is also stated that a large 
quantity of his family jewels have been sent to Meshed to be ex- 
changed for coin ; and that three of his ageuts, sent to Persia to 
ask for assistance, bave been orderd by the Shah to go on to Tebe- 
ran. General Hume is now in command of Kandahar, the garri- 
son of which is composed of half Bombay and half Bengal troops. 
It is stated on good authority that Kandahar will be evacuated, 
and the whole British force return to India. 

A new factor in the central Asian problem has turned up in 
the incursion of the Kurds, 20,000 strong headed by Obeidullah on 
the north-western frontier of Persia. For the last two hundred 
years the Kurds have held the chief military positions of northern 
Persia, such as Astrabad, Bujuurd, Kuchan, Dereguez, Kelat, 
Sarakhas ; and between them and the T’ekke-Turkomans there has 
been deadly enmity for the last two centuries. The Russians were, 
last year on their march on Merv, defeated and driven back by 
the Tekke-Turkomans. There is another and an easier route 
to Merv, through districts capable of yielding the most abun- 
dant supplies on a campaign, and presenting few physical difficul- 
ties to an invading army. That route is through the countries 
held by the Kurds, along the valley of the Attrek to Kuchan, 
Meshed, and Herat. Turkish and Persian Kurds have been sys- 
tematically cultivated by Russia; and when it is deemed advis- 
able to move in the direction of the Attrek, the army of Russia 
will find itself in the midst of a friendly people ready to support 
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A Digest of Civil Law for the Punjab, chiefly based on the Cus- 
tomary Law as at present judicially ascertained, by W. H. 
Rattigan ( Lincoln’s Inn), Barrister-at-Law. Allahabad: Prin- 
ted at the Office of the Pioneer. 


AW, either digested or set forth in detail, is, as a rule, not by 
any means fascinating reading for the bulk of men, yet we 
venture to think, that Mr. W. H..Rattigan’s Digest of Punjab 
customary law will be found interesting reading, not only to 
students of law, but to students of human nature everywhere ; 
and to all who care to learn in a succinct form something of the 
unwritten common law of a large section of the Indian people— 
law which has survived through ages; and remained almost un- 
changed amid the change, decay, and overthrow of successive dynas- 
ties to the present day. Mr. W. H. Rattigan has brought to- 
gether and systimatized a vast fund of legal knowledge, based on 
the customary law of the Punjab, and the decision of the chief 
court, reported and unreported, on such subjects as succession, ali- 
enation, marriage, tenure of land, adoption, and others, of a like na- 
ture, all of them bearing intimately on the social conditions and 
habits of the people, which will do more to throw light on, and 
spread knowledge regarding, the people of the north-west of India 
than many books much more pretentious. 

One of the chief charms of this Digest is, that the statements 
are brief and clear, entirely destitute of circumlocution, and each 
statement is backed up by an array of authorities and illustrations, 
which are of the highest value, not only as guides to the legal 
practitioner, but as sources of information to all, students who 
desire to acquire a knowledge of what after all, is in some respects 
one of the most important subjects of study, viz., the social bar- 
riers within which a people have existed, even when written law 
and authority were overturned in anarchy, and the rule of the 
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strongest trampled in the dust political and legal rights. Mr, 
Rattigan says in his preface: —“It had long been felt by those 
best acquainted with the habits and customs of the rural popula- 
tion, that neither the shara nor the shastras really exercised any 
direct influence among them in regard to such matters ( matters 
pertaining to the domain of private rights) ; and it was also known 
that the Hindu and Mubammedan, though differing in religion, 
were often united together in the village community, as it was 
natural they should be, by the same common rules regarding the 
devolution and disposal of property, which in theory and fre- 
quently in practice was recognized as involving a community of 
interests.” To put these customary laws in the form of a few 
simple propositions, including rules that, it is believed will be ac- 
cepted by Hindu and Muhammedan alike, is the task which Mr, 
Rattigan has set before him, with the ulterior object of assisting 
any future effort to reduce to a more or less definite code, the 
whole customary laws of the Punjab. So far as the present 
work goes, and it is a supplement to, and further Digest of prin- 
ciples enunciated “in the larger treatise which was the joint 
production of Mr. Justice Boulnois” and the author, it is an 
eminently successful piece of work which reflects great credit 
on the acumen, skill, and research of Mr. Rattigan, who has in this 
volume reduced to small compass, something like fifteen years’ 


notes of cases carefully investigated, and supplemented the whole 
with copious reference to authorities and with apt illustrations, 
We quote the following from the tenth chapter :—‘ The village 
Common Land,” as a fair example of the power of condensation 
and clearness of statement which characterises the Digest. At the 
same time it exhibits the eatery with which rights on common 


lands in Northern India have been held and guarded. 


The Village Common Land. 


190.—Comprises the Shamilat-deh, including the uncultivated 
(danjar) and pasture lands, the abadi or inhabitated village 
sites, and the Gora-deh or vacant space reserved for extension of 
the village dwellings and adjoining the village site. 

191.—As ageneral rule, only proprietors of the village mali- 
kan-deh as distinguished from proprietors of their own holdings 
( Malikan-Nakbuza Khuda) are entitled to share in the Shamilat- 
deh. 

192.—In the absence of custom none of the proprietors can 
do anything which alters the condition of the joint-property 
without the consent of all the co-sharers. 

193.—Nor can any individual proprietor plant or cut trees on 
common land, or sink a well, except with such consent. 
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194.—Nor in the absence of custom can the will of the ma- 
jority of a village community prevail against that of the minority, 
when the question is one as to the disposal of the common 
property in such a way, as to preclude all use of it by the owners.” 

This is but a fraction of the chapter, and we have omitted the 
exceptions, authorities, and illustrations, which alone can give any 
idea of the learning and research, that Mr. Rattigan has expended 
on his Digest of Civil Law for the Punjab. 





The Life, Times, and Correspondence of the Right Rev. Dr. 
Doyle, Bishop of Kildare and Leiyhlin, by W. J. Fitz 
Patrick, L.L.D., M.R.LA., &c, Dublin: M. H. Gill and Son, 
50, Upper Sackville Street ; & London, James Duffy and Sons, 
Paternoster Row. 


AMES Doyle, Bishop of Kildare and Leighlin, was one of 
the noblest ecclesiastics that ever ruled an Irish Bishopric. 
He exhibited in his life, not only the highest qualities that have 
distinguished the greatest Churchman of the West, but he 
identified himself with the people of Ireland, and denounced 
the heavy grievances under which they had long suffered, with an 
eloquence and logical consistency, which wou the admiration, not 
only of his own countrymen, and made his name a tower of strength 
for the Catholic party, but which earned for him the admiration 
even of his opponents. Born of an old and illustrious Irish family, 
which had been all but beggared by the cruelly unrighteous Penal 
Code, that for six hundred years trod the very heart’s blood out 
of the Irish people; and of which woeful “sowing of the wind,” 
the Ireland of to-day is reaping the blasting whirlwind, James 
Doyle, after receiving such education at the Ireland of last century 
could give to her sons, went to “ The Little University” of Coimbra 
in Portugal, at the age of 19, in the year 1804; and laid there 
the foundation of that learning, and broad culture, and liberality 
which, during the whole course of his life, characterised the words, 
the thoughts, and the projects, of one of the greatest Irishman and 
truest patriots, that have ever laboured for freedom, toleration, 
equal rights, and the best interests of the Irish people. 

On the invasion of Spain and Portugal, by Napoleon in 1807, 
and the flight of the Portuguese, royal family to Brazil, a junta 
was formed, and all ages and condition were enrolled to oppose 
the French. Not the least active amongst the volunteers were 
the students of Coimbra; and few of them shouldered the musket, 
drilled and went on guard, with greater alacrity than James Doyle 
and his fellow student from Ireland, Austen, McDermot, both 
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of whom were able to perform important offices to the British 
force, that shortly afterwards landed at Cape Mondego with Sir 
Arthur Wellesley. On his return to Ireland he joined the Augus- 
tinian Convent at Ross ; was ordained a priest ; afterwards taught 
logic, rhetoric, and theology in Carlow College ; and from thence 
was appointed to the united See of Kildare and Leighlin, which he 
occupied till his death in 1834, at the comparatively early age 
of forty-seven. 

In the whole agitation and discussion that resulted in the Eman- 
cipation bill Dr. Doyle took a most effective part; the numer- 
ous letters he wrote on this and other subjects of great importance 
to Irishmen and Catholics signed J.K.L. (James Kildare, 
Leighlin), his powerful appeals from the pulpit and in pastorals 
to his own countrymen, his voluminous correspondence with some 
of the best known friends of the Irish people, and with his private 
friends, and his examination before the Committee of the House of 
Lords, these are all ably set forth at length by Mr. Fitz Patrick ; 
and we venture to think that there is no book that will give a ful- 
ler, a more graphic, and a truer picture of Ireland, towards the 
close of last century and the first quarter of this, than Fitz Patrick’s 
life of Bishop Doyle. Twenty years ago the same biographer 
gave to the world a life of Dr. Doyle; and after this long interval, 
during which he has worked, loving and enthusiastically at his sub- 
ject, and accumulated much additional information and recovered 
numerous letters, this, the second edition, may be said to exhibit 
in the fullest detail that which it professes, viz., the Life, Times, 
and Correspondence of one of the most notable Irish ecclesiastics, 
patriots, scholars and gentlemen of the early part of this century. 

How keenly Dr. Doyle felt the wrongs of Ireland, and how truly 
he expressed them, may be judged from the following passage which 
those who know the state of matters in that unhappy country, 
as this century opened, will recognise as something more than 
mere rhetoric. 

Vol. I, page ‘5, How often,’ wrote Dr. Doyle in his Letters on 
the State of Ireland, “ have I perceived in a congregation of some 
thousand persons, how the very mention of the ‘‘ Penal Code” 
caused every eye to glisten, and every ear to stand erect ; the very 
trumpet of the Last Judgment, if sounded, would not produce a 
more perfect stillness in any assembly of Irish peasantry, than a 
strong allusion to the wrongs we suffer’ ....,...++. Vol. 1, page 37 :— 
“T have read of the persecution of Nero, Dometian, Genseric and 
Attila, as well as of the barbarities of the sixteenth century, 
I have compared them with those inflicted in my own country, 
and I protest to God, that the latter in my opinion have exceed- 
ed in duration, extent, and intensity, all that has ever been 
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endured by mankind for justice sake. These Catholics are now 
emergiog from this persecution, and......... seseeethe recollection 
of their past sufferings is far from being effaced. The compara- 
tive freedom which they enjoy is a relaxation of pressure rather 
than a rightful possession. As religionists they are suffered to 
exist, and the law restrains the persecutor but persecutes them 
of itself.” 

In the year 1822 when the foul and dastardly acts of secret 
societies, Orangmen and Ribbonmen alike, had in the fury of brutal 
religious intollerance given way to acts that were a disgrace to 
humanity, a pastoral of Dr. Doyle was read from the altar steps 
of every Chapel in his Diocese, and did more to quell the rising 
spirit of outrage and rebellion, than all the repressive measures of 
the English Government. We quote a passage ortwo. After laying 
down the principles of the Catholic Church in relation to the 
civil power and the then condition of Ireland, the pastoral goes 
on :—‘* And, now let me ask you how are your wants to be reme- 
died and your distress removed by these associations? Is it b 
the breaking of canals? by the destroying of cattle? by 
burning houses, corn and hay, and establishing a reign of terror 
throughout the country that you are toobtain employment? Is 
it by rendering the farmer insecure in the possession of his 
property that you will induce him to increase his tillage ? Is it 
by injuring canals and boats that you are to encourage trade ? 
Is it by being leagued against the gentry that you will 
prevail on* them to improve-their houses and demesnes? Is it 
by causing a heavy police establishment to be quartered through- 
out the country, to be paid by taxes collected from the holders 
of land, that you will euable them to give you employment ? No, 
your proceedings are only calculated to compell gentlemen to 
fly from the country, to convert their lands to pasture, and 
place an armed force to protect their cattle and to treat you, 
if necessary, with the utmost vigour. Your conspiracies therefore 
are calculated not to relieve but to awgment your distress a 
hundred-fold.” 

Again, towards the close of his life when the peace of the 
country was imperilled, and firelocks were freely handled and 
the crash of civil war almost imminent, the following pic- 
ture will give some idea of the influence exercised over the 
misguided peasantry by Dr. Doyle; and in this respect his ex- 
ample may well be followed in the present state of Ireland by 
the authorities of his Church. 

Vol. II, page 409.—* It was a beautiful Sunday in September 
(1832). On the previous Sunday it was announced, that 
the Bishop would attend for the purpose of addressing the 
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Leaders and Partizans of the factions then known as Black and 
White feet. The chapel being small, it was at the same time 
signified to be the wish of the Bishop, that the women and chil- 
dren would absent themselves, The little chapel was situated 
in the bosom of a lovely valley, near it was the police station, 
a tavern, and some detached houses, On every side arose abrupt 
hills......0n the hillside at a distance were stationed a large body 
of police drawn up in military array. On every ditch that could 
command a view were to be 8een groups of women and children, 
casting around looks of anxiety and alarm. Below in the 
churchyard surrounded by at least 9,000 men, on a _ tombstone 
and dressed in episcopal costume, cap, rochet, and with crozier 
grasped—stood J.K.L. (Dr. Doyle); at his feet in surplice 
and soutane were seated some half a dozen priests. 

For two hours, and under a strong sun, did the successor of 
Conleth and Laserian address this vast multitude on the crime and 
evils flowing from secret societies, Perjury, drunkenness, robbery, 
murder, transportation and death—the wailings, desolation and ruin 
of broken-hearted widows and helpless orphans—the burdens and 
miseries of the country increase ten-fold—the blighted hope and 
frustrated labours of her best and truest sons—these were dwelt on 
with a force of expression and a pathos and sublimity of thought, 
and a command of language that was at once irresistible and at 
times astounding. Like a stream of burning lava issuing from 
some fresh crater, it carried away or consumed everything it touch- 
ed : the hearts and eyes of all were softened. You might behold the 
big tears chasing each other down the rugged and blackened cheek 
of the colliers, many of whom came to mock but remained to 
pray. The effects of those appeals were instantaneous and incre- 
dible. Cart loads of arms, guns, pistols, and rusty swords were 
surrendered at the time and places appoiuted, whilst many of those 
misguided men whose consciousness were charred and battered as 
their faces, returned to habits of order and sobriety, and the ob- 


servance of their religious duties.” i 
The evil, however, was too deep-rooted to be irradicate even by 


such appeals. 

We believe this life of Dr. Doyle will be read with interest all 
the more deep, because of the unhappy state into which Irish 
disaffection seems under the guidance of unwise men likely to lead 
Ireland. Mr. Fitz Patrick has performed, his work of biographer 
in a style that reflects high credit on his own long labours to 
rescue from forgetfulness one of the worthiest of Ireland’s sons; 
and to transmit to posterity the memory and the worth of one 
who laboured incessantly for the truest interests of Ireland and 


her people. 
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The Industrial Arts of India, by George ©. M. Birdwood, 
C.S.1L, M.D., Edinburgh, Art Referee for the Indian Section 
of the South Kensington Museum ; with Maps and Wood-cuts. 
Published for the Committee of Council on Education, by Chap- 
man and Hall, Limited, 193, Piccadilly. 


N the year 1878 Dr. Birdwood published a handbook to the 
Indian Court at the Paris Exhibition of 1879. The amount 
of information conveyed in this book, and the literary skill with 
which it was written earned for it a warm reception from the 
press of India and England. The present work of Dr. Birdwood 
is an amplification of this valuable handbook, carefully re-written, 
with additional matter from the administrative reports of the 
local Governments of India, and provincial gazetteers. The se- 
cond part of the Industrial Arts of India is thus a republication, 
with large additions, of the author's handbook above mentioned ; 
aud the first part is entirely devoted to a carefully written, and 
accurate account of the Hindu Pantheon, without some knowledge 
of which Dr. Birdwood says, “half the interest of the manual arts 
of India is lost.” On the re-opening of the Indian Museum under 
its new administration by the Science and Art Department at 
South Kensington, Dr. Birdwood was asked to prepare a popu- 
lar handbook on the industrial arts of India. The handbook is 
a very full and systematic account in detail of the manu- 
facturing resources of India; and the very wide and varied 
knowledge of the whole subject possessed by Dr. Birdwood, and 
the literary skill- which marks. the whole work renders it a 
very remarkable addition to the somewhat small number of 
books on this subject. The wood-cuts are numerous, well selec- 
ted and carefully finished, and the map of India accompanying the 
volume is a clear and serviceable one. Here is what Dr. Birdwood 
says in his opening chapter about Indian Art. 

“The arts of India are the illustration of the religious life of 
“the Hindus, as that life was already organized in full perfection 
“under the Code of Manu, B.C., 900—300. Although some of 
“the freshness of its Vedic morning has been already lost, it is 
“left still in its first religious and heroic stage, as we find it 
“painted on the Ramayana and Mahabharata; and we owe its 
“ preservation, through the past three thousand years, from change 
“and decay, chiefly to the Code of Manu. The principles of 
“ Government embodied in this book were probably first reduced 
“to their present form B.C., 300, as a defence of the priestly 
“Brahmans against the Buddhist revolution, by which it was 
“threatened from: about B.C., 543, the date of the death of 
“Gautama Buddha, to the sixth and seventh centuries of our 
“era. So securely was the sacerdotal State system of the Brah- 
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“ minical Hindus fixed by the Code of Manu, that ever the foreign 
‘invasions and conquests to which they have been constantly 
“subjected from the seventh century B.C., have left the life and 
“arts of India essentially the same as we find them in the 
- “Ramayana and Mahabharata, and in the writings of the Greek 
“officers of Alexander, Seleucus, and the Ptolemies, by which 
“ they were first made known to the Western nations.” 

The intimate absorption of Hindu life in the unseen realities 
of man’s spiritual consciousness is seldom sufficiently acknow- 
ledged by Europeans; and indeed cannot ‘be fully compre- 
hended by men whose belief in the supernatural has _ been 
destroyed by the prevailing material ideas of modern society, 
“Every thought, word, and deed of the Hindus belongs to 
“the world of the unseen as well as of the seen; and no- 
“thing shows the more strikingly than the traditionary arts 
‘of India. Everything that is made is for direct religious 
“use, or has some religious significance. The materials of 
“which different articles are fashioned, the weight and the 
“ colours in which they are painted are fixed by religious rule. 
“An obscurer symbolism than of material and colour is to be 
* traced also in the forms of things, even for the merest domes- 
“ tic uses. Every detail of Indian decoration, Aryan or Tura- 
“ nian, has a religious meaning, and the arts of India will never 
“ be rightly understood, till there are brought to their study, not 
only the sensibility which can appreciate them at first sight, but 
“a familiar acquaintances with the character and subjects of 
“ the religious poetry, national legends, and mythological scrip- 
“tures that have always been their inspiration, and of which 
“‘ they are the perfected imagery.” 

Dr. Birdwood wisely and vigorously points out the dangers 
to which Indian art is subjected by the introduction, of European 
ideas and the manufacture of Indian art products, cheap, 
trashy, and degenerate, to meet the demand for orders, which 
weigh and measure art by the pound, the cubic contents, and 
the square yard. The contents of the book are very varied, all 
of them touched with a skill and fulness of information rarely 
to be met with. Amid much, that is singularly valuable, asa 
contribution to the history and delineation of Indian art, the 
two last chapters, those on Pottery, and the knop and flower 
pattern will be found highly interesting, especially the former, 
as giving a picture of the life aud surroundings of the village 
potter a true Indian idyll—little known to the bulk of English- 


speaking people who have never resided in India, 
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Mathura, a District Memoir, by F.S. Growse, B.C.S., M.A., Oxon,, 
C.L.E:; Fellow of the Calcutta University. Second Edition : 
Illustrated, Revised and Enlarged, 1880. Printed at the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh Government Press, 


(Contributed.) 


HIS Memoir forms one of the uniform series of local histories, 
which, according to a plan, suggested, we believe, by Sir W. 
Muir, when Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Provinces, 
was to have been compiled for each district. It is much to be 
regretted that this admirable plan appears to have fallen through ; 
at least only four such Memoirs have been hitherto published : 
one of Bulandshahar, by the Deputy Collector, Rajé Lachhman 
Singh, another of Dehra Doon, by Mr. Williams of the Civil 
Service, and a third of Ghazipur, by Mr. Oldham, formerly Magis- 
trate of that district. The fourth of the series is the present 
Memoir of Mathura, by Mr. F.S. Growse, who for many years had 
been in charge of the Mathura district. It is unquestionably, 
as was to be expected from the author’s well-known scholarship 
and official experience, by far the fullest and most valuable 
volume of the series. While the other three Memoirs are mainly 
limited to giving statistical information, Mr. Growse’s Memoir 
of Mathur4 adds to this the most varied information on the history, 
archeology, sociology, philology, &c., of the district. Indeed, the 
larger portion of the volume, about two-thirds of it, is devoted 
to these latter~-class—of subjects. This is, as it should be; 
for to all but those who are district officers, the chief value 
and interest of the volume will be centred in its first part, 
which contains the extra-official information. 

The present edition of the volume is the second ; the first was 
published in 1874. During the ,interval much additional infor- 
mation was collected by Mr. Growse, which has been incorporated 
in the new edition. Some of it had been already published in va- 
rious numbers of the journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The Memoir is divided into two parts: the first part contains 
twelve chapters, the first of which describes the physical aspect 
of the district, its people and their language. The second 
chapter narrates the history of modern Mathura and its dis- 
trict, during the Muhammadan and English periods of India, 
from the year 1017 A.D.. when Mahmud of Ghazni is said to have 
sacked Mathuré in his ninth invasion of India, down to 1857, 
the year of the great mutiny, when the city was saved mainly 
by the prudence and loyalty of its wealthy Seth bankers. ‘The 
history of ancient Mathurdé during the Buddhist and Brahmanic 
periods is detailed—Jater on in the fifth chapter. In describing 
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the history of ancient and modern Mathura, Mr. Growse has 
carefully collected all notices of the city that occur in Buddhist and 
Muhammadan literature, and has treated them very successfully, 
He shows from the records of the Chinese pilgrims Fa Hian, 
and Hwen Tsang, that in the early centuries of the Christian era 
Mathura was a flourishing Buddhist city, with a large number 
of Buddhist monasteries and relic-towers or stupas. The sites 
of most of the latter he has succeeded in identifying by the help 
of the numerous, though very fragmentary, archzological re- 
mains, the discovery aud preservation of which are mainly due to 
him. ‘“ During the period of Muhammadau supremacy, the his- 
tory of Mathura is almost a total blank.” That intensely idola- 
torous city was so abominable in the eyes of the Puritan Moslems, 
that they disdained even to use its name, and attempted—fortunate- 
ly without success—to change it into Islamabad. The city had good 
reason to be thankful for this neglect; for whenever it succeeded 
in attracting the attention of its rulers, it was only to become an 
object of their fierce persecution. These two historical and 
archeological chapters are unquestionally among the best and 
most interesting of the Memoir. Though, indeed, it is difficult 
to single out any particular chapters for special praise, as the 
subject of almost every chapter has its own interest, and every 
one is treated by the author with a fullness and thoroughness which 
seemingly leaves nothing to be desired. One chapter, however, must 
not be passed over without special mention. It is the twelveth or 
last of the first part, and treats of “ the etymology of local names 
in Northern India, as exemplified in the district of Mathura.” 
The subject is not altogether new ; on the contrary, it has given 
rise to a vast number of speculations ; but most of those hitherto 
put forth, have been of the most haphazard description. The 
present is the first attempt, on a larger scale, to attack the problem 
in a scientific spirit, and on consistent and well founded historical 
and grammatical principles. The general position that the author 
maintains is, that ‘* local names in Upper India are, as a rule, of 
no very remote antiquity, and are primd facie referable to Sans- 
krit and Hindi, rather than to any other language,” (p. 300), Mr. 
Growse very clearly proves this ; and there can be no doubt that his 
view is perfectly correct. One thing impresses itself very clearly 
upon the mind in reading this chapter, that no one is com- 
petent to pronounce an opinion on the subject, unless he poss- 
esses an intimate and minute knowledge of the history of the 
locality, added to a thorough acquaintance with the phonetic 
laws that regulate the development of the modern Indian 
languages from the Prakrit and Sanskrit. Mr. Growse is one 
of the few that possess both these qualifications. Most of his 
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local derivations are undoubtedly correct ; for example, his iden- 
tification of the common local ending ol or oli with Sanskrit pura 
or purt “town” (eg., Maholi-Madhupurt) ; ot or oti with vat, 
yatt ; othté with vasti, etc. Much more doubtful is the deri- 
vation of the ending on or wa from Sanskrit grama, which 
always appears in modern naimesas gaum or gon. Thus Dhan- 
qaum (or Dhangawn, as it is commonly spelt,) is Dhana-gréma; 
but Badon. is simply a corruption of Badava, but not of Bédu- 
grama. This etymological chapter is one of those that have been 
added to the second edition of the Memoir. Not the least of 
these improvements being a large number of fine photographs and 
other illustrations of the most notable persons, buildings, and anti- 
quities of Mathuré. Other additions are chapter IV., which con- 
tains probably the fullest and best description of the Holi festival 
hitherto published, chapter VIII. on the Vaishnava reform- 
ers, and almost the whole of chapter VII., which includes amongst 
other matters a sketch of the development of the local style of 
architecture. 

It would be impossible within the space of a short review to 
do justice to the great mass of imformation distributed. in the va- 
rious chapters, The Memoir is a large quarto volume of upwards 
of 500 pages, and its external “ get up” is creditable to the Govern- 
ment Press of Allahabad where it has been printed.  Alto- 
gether the work is a model of what a districts Memoir ought to 
be, and Mr. Growse is to be congratulated on the success which he 
has achieved. — 





Records of the Geological Survey of India, Vol. XIII, Part 4, 
1880. To be had at the Geological Survey Office, Indian 
Museum ; at the Office of Superintendent Government Printing, 
Caleutta : London, Triibner & Co. 


F all climates in the world, India is probably one of the 
worst suited for the study of those various phenomena, 

which are classed under Geology. ‘There are only a few months 
in the year, in the plains of India, unless in the very early 
morning, during which it is possible to do the practical work 
of surveying. The long pleasant days of a temperate climate 
are, here in India, replaced by the glare and heat of a tropical 
sun; and the steady deluge of rains, and sudden tropical storms ; 
rendering it hazardous and trying for Europeans to spend more 
than the early morning hours, and the too brief cold season, in the 
open air. With all the disadvantages of climate, against them, the 
officers of the Geological Survey of India may fairly claim to 
have done their work, as carefully, systematically, and thorough- 
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ly, as any body of Government Geologist in the world; and the 
records of the Geological Survey of India, issued at intervals 
of about four months, February, May, August and November, are 
in every respect worthy of the men who conduct the Survey, and 
the Government that shows its wisdom and liberality in support- 
ing it. We venture to think, that the records of the Survey are 
too little known by the bulk of the educated people of India, 
Native and European. It is quite true, that many of the papers 
printed in the Records, are probably of so technical a character, 
that their fu!l import may only be understood and appreciated, 
by those who have given some attention to the study of Geology, 
this class of readers, we hope, is yearly increasing; but there 
are other articles in the records of the Geological Survey, which 
may be read with the deepest interest by those whose acquaintance 
with Geology is but of limited extent, or, for that matter, whose 
knowledge of Geology as a science amounts to nothing. For in- 
stance, in the present number, the “ Note on Reh or Alkali soils, 
and saline well waters,” by W. Center, M.B., Chemical Examiner, 
Punjab Government, and the article by H. B. Medlecott,: M.A., of 
the Geological Survey on “the Reh soils of Upper India” are 
probably two of the most important scientific contributions that 
have recently made by any Government Department of India; 
dealing as they do, with the causes that have produced a solitary 
barren wilderness out of the once luxuriant Mesopotamia ; and the 
relation which barren district of India bear to climatic causes. 

The first article inthe present number “ On some Pleisto- 
cene deposits of the Northern Punjab, and the evidence they 
afford of an extreme climate during a portion of that period, by 
W. Theobald,”’—has not, indeed, the same practical value as those 
already mentioned ; but nevertheless, it is one of the most ably 
reasoned, and clearly written contributions to the discussion of 
Glacial Action, that has recently appeared. Mr. C. A. Hacket’s 
Useful Minerals of the Arvali region, and the Notes on the 
Correlation of the Gondwana Flora with that of the Austra- 
lian coal bearing system, ‘by the Palzontologist of the Survey, 
Mr. Ottokar Feistmantel, are articles of considerable import- 
ance. Probably, however, the article on the Naini Tal Land- 
slip (18th September 1880), by R. D. Oldham, A.R.S.M., of the 
Geological Survey of India, will be read with the greatest interest. 
The Records are cheap at the money, rupees two a year for four 
numbers ; and they ought to command a much wider sale here in 
India, than they apparently do. There may be Government 
records, reports, returns, &c., which it might be difficult to extract 
much useful information out of, but the Records of the Geologi- 
cal Survey deserve to Le better kuown and more widely read. 
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Memorial to His Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
with notes on the proposed Rent Law, &c., by the Behar Land- | 
holders’ Association, Bankipore. Printed by Narain Chandar 
Chakrabarti, at the Behar Herald Press, 7 


HIS is in effect, a plea for the substantive continuance of the 
“ Permanent Settlement,” on its original basis ; and is, on the 
whole, a very ably reasoned and exhaustive examination of the 
whole subject, from the point of view taken up by the landhold- 
ers. The “ Memorial” will, we have no doubt, be of considerable 
service, in aiding the recently appointed Rent Commission in its 
deliberations ; and should be read by all who have any interest | 
in the land question. 











, A few notes on Hindi by Radhika Prasanna Mukherji, Cal- 
: cutta. Printed by Behary Lall Bannerji at Messrs. J. G. Chat- 
terji and Co.’s Press, 44 Amherst Street. 


: HIS pamphlet is in reality a criticism of an article, “A plea 
for the people’s tongue,” by Mr, George A Grierson, which 
| appeared in the July number of this Review. It advocates the po- 

sition, that Book Hindi, and not the language as spoken by the bulk 
, of the people, should be adopted by the courts of law in Behar. 





) Accounts relating to the Trade and Navigation of British India 
for the month of October 1880, and for the seven months, 
lst April - to-31st—October_1880, compared with the corres- 
ponding period of the years 1878 and 1879, published by order 
of the Governor-General in Council, at the Office of the Superin- 
tendent of Government Printing, Calcutta. 


HERE is here brought together a mass of figures relating to 

the Trade and Navigation of British India, which exhibits in 

a very tangible form the commercial prosperity of India, It seems 

to us, that publications of this sort, dealing as they do, with such 

a variety and multiplicity of imports and exports, if they are to 

be made available for ready reference, ought to have a much fuller 
table of contents, and be accompanied with an index. 





Sketches of Army Life in Russia. By F. V. Greene, Lieutenant 
of Engineers, U.S. Army. Late Military Attaché to the U. S. 
Legation in St. Petersburgh; and Author of The Russian 
Army and its Campaign in Turkey in 1877-78. London, 
W.H. Allen & Co., 18, Waterloo Place. 


Na former work, The Russian Army; and its Campaigns, 
a work which hag been characterised as “ the most important 
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contribution to military history, which has appeared for many 
years,” Lieutenant Greene,—who was present at the most import- 
ant operations of the Russo-Turkish war—Plevna, Shipka, and 
the passage of the Bulkans with Gourka’s column—set forth in 
detail, and with an unrivalled technical skill, the operations incid- 
ent on these engagements and movements. In the present work 
he gives, in what. he calls a series of sketches, his idea—an idea 
based on intimate acquaintance with the whole facts “of the soul 
which animates the Russian Military Machine; and tells what 
manner of man the Russian soldier is, and how he lives and moves, 
and has his being.” There is no soldier in the army either of 
India or England, who may not gather from Lieutenant Greene’s 
“ Sketches of Army Life in Russia,” something that he may 
“read, mark, learn and inwardly digest ;” and we venture to think 
that to the bulk of the reading public this, his latest book, will 
come with as much interest as the latest three volume novel. 
The mistake that England, as a rule, makes, in entering on a war, 
is to underestimate the stamina and resources of her antagonist. 
So far as Russia is concerned, the sooner these are appraised at their 
true value, the better will it be for England and the world. It is 
scarcely fair to dismiss Lieutenant Greene with such a short “ no- 
tice,” but this is not a Review it is, as it professes to be, a notice. 
All who wish to know what the Russian soldier i is, should read 
these sketches of Army Life in Russia, 





Central Asian Portraits ; the Celebrities of the Khanates and 
the neighbouring States. By Demetrius Charles Boulger, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Author of “ England 
and Russia in Central Asia,” ‘“Yakoob Beg of Kashgar,” &c. 
London, W. H. Allen & Co., 18, Waterloo Place, Publishers 
to the India Office. 


EMETRIUS Charles Boulger has earned for himself a 
position, among those who “deserve to rank as authorities 

on questions of Asiatic i importance. The number of living writers, 
whose wide and intimate acquaintance with Asia, from sea to 
sea, is necessarily a very limited one; and still fewer of these, 
we venture to think, have studied more earnestly the relations 
of Russia and Englaud i in Asia, than Demetrius Charles Boulger. 
This, his latest work, is a series of biographical sketches of the 
chief characters in Central Asian affairs, in all seventeen ; in- 
cluding such names as Dost Mahomed, Shere Ali, General 
Kaufmann, Mahomed Khan (Khiva), Izzet Kutebar, Mozaffur 
Eddin, General Kalpakoffsky, General Tchernaieff, Noor Verdi 
Khan, Yakoob Khan and others, whose very names are quite 
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unknown to the bulk of English. readers. Mr. Boulger states in 
his preface, that these sketches are based upon such information 
as can be gleaned from all authentic books of travels, histories, 
official documents, &c., &c. 





The Irrigation works of India, and their financial Results. 
Being a brief history and description of the Irrigation works of 
India, and of the profits and losses which they have caused to 
the State. By Robert B. Buckley, Associate Member of the Ins- 
titute of Civil Engineers, Member of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers, Executive Engineer of the Public Works Department 
of India. London: W. H. Allen & Co., 18, Waterloo Place, 
Publishers to the India Office. 


HIS is probably the only book in existence which deals in 
a comprehensive manner with the Irrigation works of 
India. The difficulty of obtaining accurate statistics and infor- 
mation regarding Irrigation, and, when obtained, these frequently, 
though probably, quite unconciously have been compiled to fit in 
with a foregone couclusion, is known best to those who have given 
attention to the subject. Mr. Buckley writes with a practical know- 
ledge of his subject, equalled by few in India; and he has ransacked 
every available source of information. The book is the latest and 
weightiest authority on the subject of Irrigation ; and is highly 
creditable to author and publisher alike. ‘The map accom- 
panying the volume is one of the clearest and most complete, con- 
sidering its size, we have ever seen. ‘The works issued from the 
Press of W. H. Allen & Co., we think, scarcely receive that no- 
tice from the Press of ludia which their merits deserve; and this 
amongst others is not the least valuable addition to the literature 
of Indiau subjects issued from their press. 





Gulshan-i-Raz: The Mystic Rose Garden of Sdd-ud-Din 
Muhmud Shabistan. The Persian text with an Lnglish 
translation and. notes, chiefly from the Commentury of 
Muhamad Bin Yahya Lahiji. By E. H. Whinfield, M. A., 


Barrister-at-Law, Late of H. M.’s Bengal Civil Service. London : 
Triibuer & Co. 


HERE are, we hope, a large circle of readers to whom Mr, E, 

H. Whinfleld’s ably and scholarly translation of Gulshan- 
i-Raz: The Mystic Rose Garden, will be a pleasure of no ordinary 
kind. Physical science, it is true, has now-a-days so many 
votaries ; and has made such vast strides within the present 
century, that those deeper questions, which have occupied the 
profoundest thinkers of the world in all ages and countries, have 
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scarcely held that position, either in the literature and the thought 
of England, at least, which their importance would seem to 
claim. It is chiefly amongst those who have acquired for them- 
selves more or less the power of concentrated thinking, and who 
enjoy an amount of leisure for speculations of this kind, 
denied to the bulk of men, that this great production of Séd-ud- 
din Mahmud Shabistan, not the least of mystics, will be hailed 
with the greatest delight. There is another class, smaller pro- 
bably, than that interested in Philosophy, and its development in 
the east, to whom this translation, and the Persian text will be 
a source of enjoyment. We mean the small band of Orientalists 
early increasing, we hope. Mr. E. H. Whinfield has done his 
work with the loving care and skill of a true scholar ; every 
notable passage carefully elucidated by copious notes. Regard- 
ing the general “ get up” of the volume, it is enough to say 
that the Publishers are Triibner and Co., of London. 

Little is known of the author of the work under notice beyond 
the facts, that he was born at village near Tabriz, about 1250 A. D. 
At Tabriz he spend the greater portion of his life, and he died 
there. He was born about the time of the conquest of Persia, 
Syria, and Mesopotamia, by the heathen Moghuls under Hulaku 
Khan ; and during his residence at Tabriz, the capital of the new 
dynasty, he was a witness of the long struggle between the 
Christian and Muhammadan missionaries and Mullas, to convert 
the Mughal Sultans ; the result of which was, that the Emperor 
Ghazan Khan, with a hundred thousand of his followers, em- 
braced Muhammadanism. During this interval, missionaries, 
sent out by Pope Nicolas 1V. and Boneface VIII., were working 
actively at ‘Tabriz, and the distinguished traveller Marco Polo 
passed through that city, The date of the composition of the 
Gulshan-i-Raz is given as 1317. It is in reality an answer 
to fifteen questions on the doctrines of the Sufis, or Mu- 
hammadan Mystics, propounded by Amir Syad Hosaini, a cele- 
brated Sufi doctor of Herat, and the great interest which the 
work has to European thinkers is the wonderful similarity of 
Eastern Mysticism, as exemplified by Sufi doctrines, to those of the 
Neoplatonists and the Mystics of the West. 





Report of the Director of Public Instruction in the Bombay 
Presidency for the year 1879-80. Printed at the Government 
Central Press, Bombay. 

HIS is a bulky volume of about 150 pages, with appendices 
from A to W. The tables required by the Government of 
India occupying 27 pages of closely printed figures, showing the re- 
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turns from every educational agency inthe Presidency. ‘The com- 
pilation of such an elaborate report must have been a severe tax on 
the time of the Director of Public Instruction ; and, unless the bulk 
of the work has been relegated to subordinates, we should imagine 
that the personal influence of the Director, in inspection and visita- 
tion, could scarcely be brought to bear on educational institutions 
and officers within the Presidency, in the manner that might be 
most desirable. Reports and statistics are no doubt highly valuable 
and necessary ; but there is a tendency in India, to have those 
long drawn out beyond the point where it is just possible neither 
mortal patience nor the small leisure of the bulk of men can be 
expected to follow. As a book of reference, the Report is no doubt 
highly valuable, but we cannot congratulate the compilers on 
the table of contents. Where so much has been brought toge- 
ther a good index to the whole, and nota bald table of contents 
seems desirable. 

‘The income of the Department during the year consisted of— 

Provincial Allotment... .oo Rs. 11,75,528 
Local Funds... poe coe = yp «= 406,47) 

A saving on both these items has been effected ; and an increase 
on both, over the figures at which they stood last year, appears on 
the present report. ‘This is due mainly to the slow recovery from 
famine and agricultural distress which for three years lingered in 
the Presidency. ‘The increase in the number of schools is most 
apparent in the Primary ; but there has also been an increase of 
88 middle class schools with 5,375 pupils. 

In the Government High Schools, the number of pupils, who 
passed the Matriculation examination of the Uuiversity was 
253,-—a higher number than any previous year. The percentage of 
successful to unsuccessful candidates being 57°59, the highest 
percentage yet attained. ‘The percentage of pupils from private 
Institutions was 41:90. The number presented being 315, of 
these 132 passed. 

We are glad to see that the Government of Bombay have adopt- 
ed the suggestion, that candidates who pass the examinations of 
the University are eligible over others, with certain exceptions for 
admission to the Public service. ‘The First Arts candidates havea 
preference claim for situations of Rs. 30 a month. Graduates of 
distinction have reserved for them at least one halfthe vacancies 
in departments, except the Revenue Department of the value of 
Rs. 50 a month. in Bengal the value of a Calcutta University 
degree is considerably less ; and so far as we are aware, carries no 
preference claim for employment in Government service. ‘This is a 
point worth considering, whether it might not be judiciously 
extended, 


Cc 
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In our estimation, one of the most important educational un- 
dertakings of the Bombay Government is the scheme for giving 
instruction in Agricultural Science by special classes in eight 
selected High Schools, as well as in the Deccan College of Science. 
The effects of this instructions can become apparent only in the 
course of a few years, These classes are supported by grants from 
Municipalities and Agricultural Societies, as well as from Govern- 
ment, and the Bengal Government might wisely, in our estimation 
get some competent person to report ov the feasibility of a scheme 
of the same sort for Bengal. 





Report on the Administration of the Baroda State for 1878-79. 
Published by authority, Calcutta. Printed at the Foreign De- 
partment Press. | 

HIS volume, like the preceding, is one of those bulky detail- 

ed statements, with a defective table of contents, and long 

closely printed columns of figures, and appendices from A to Z, 
and then beginning again at A. It is very doubtful if any mortal, 


either in this generation, or any succeeding one, will ever get 


through it. 
We quote the conclusion of Raja Sir T. Madava Row’s report, 


page 150. In submitting the foregoing results of the administration 


“of the Baroda estate for the year 1878-79, we will not effect any 
“undue diffidence, These results, added to those realized during 
“the three previous years, denote a beneficial aud tem- 
“ perate transformation, as thorough and comprehensive as 
‘“ any native State has undergone in asimilar period. No change 
-“has been introduced merely in the spirit of innovation, and 
“ merely for the sake of change. Every reform has been equally 
** prompted and justified by clear necessity. Again, every reform 
“ has been the result of thorough investigation, anxious consider- 
“ation and careful adaptation of scientific principles to local 
“ conditions and circumstances, It has not been our unqualified 
‘ object to conform to a foreign ideal, or to win external approval. 
“ Our primary aim has beeu to secure the contentment and grati- 
“ tude of the great body of our own subjects, such as they are, 
“ and such as they are likely to be for a long time tocome. The 
“ consequence is, that though our successors, though they might 
“comment upon some of our coutumn will scarcely, I may 
“ venture to say, have to set aside, or even’ materially modify ou 
“ positive actions. Nor have we introduced any such excessive 
« niceties or complexities of improvement as might prove unwork- 
“ able after the accession of the Maharaja to power. His High- 
« ness will indeed have always to secure the best available poli- 
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« tical intelligence and probity in the selection of his native 
«agency for the Government of his Raj, for the rough and 
« rude modes of the times of former Gaekwars are totally unsuited 
“to the requirements of modern times ; and to the requirements 
« of surrounding circumstances. But His Highness will find, it is 
“ hoped, that it is by no means difficult for any fairly constituted 
“administration to follow the broad huts we have established, 
“and thereby to secure the freedom and progressive prosperity 
“of his subjects, and the honour and fame of His Highness as 
“the occupant of the musnud of oue of the most important 
“ Mahratta Native States of India.” 


Selections from the Records of the Government of the Punjab 
and its dependencies. New Series, No, XVI, Note on the Reve- 
nue and Resourses of the Punjab ; and No. XVII, Note on the 
systems of fluctuating assessments in the Punjab, Lahore. 
Printed at the Punjab Government Civil Secretariat Press. 


HE first of these volumes contains the Note on the Revenue 
and Resources of the Punjab, submitted by the late Henry 
Lawrence, then Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence, the - Resident at 
Lahore, in the latter half of the year 1847, and the detailed 
examination of that note, by H. M. Elliot. An amount of valu- 
able information regarding the Punjab, before the period of its 
annexation, is here brought together and preserved, for ready re- 
ference. The second volume under notice No. XVII, contains a 
collection of extracts from Government Records which shows the 
“history of the measures proposed and taken in the direction 
of fluctuating assessments in the Punjab. The collection begins 
with papers taken from the discussion on the assessment of canal- 
irrigated lands with water-advantage rates. This question had 
at the time reference to the Bari Doab Canal only ; but the 
results arrived at, led in a large degree to the passing of Act VIII, 
1873, and the imposition of the charge known as owner's rate, 
There is a natural transition from this subject to the kindred 
question of fluctuating assessments on the lands irrigated by 
the Sutlej Inundation Canals, in the Pakpattan and Dipalur 
tahsils, which was tie next that occupied the attention of the 
Punjab Government. The system sanctioned here is known as 
the Montgomery method, and under this name has gained 
some notoriety. The treatment of the revenue of the lands 
affected by the river floods in the same district follows ; and 
the varied treatment of the subject is traced through the districts 
of the Multan and Deragat divisions,.. ...Finally, certain proposals 
which were made for the assessment of tracts where the rain-fall 
is scanty or notoriously uncertain are referred to,” 
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Précis of Official Papers, being abstracts of all Parliamentary 
Returns directed to be printed by both Houses of Parliament. 
SESSION, 1880. 
W. H. Allen & Co., 18, Waterloo Place, London, Publishers to 
the India Office. 


ESSRS. W. H. Allen & Co. have earned the thanks of all 
i whose business, interest or tastes lead them to consult or 
study the Official Papers directed to be printed by both Houses of 
Parliament, We have before as Nos. 1 & 2 of the Précis of Official 
Papers which Messrs. W H. Allen & Co. proposed to issued 
monthly, at an annual cost to subscribers of 32s. a year, post free, 
The numbers are got up in a workman-like fashion, highly credit- 
able to the firm ; and the literary skill of the précis must commend 
itself to all readers, 


VERNACULAR LITERATURE. 


Bamabodha.—By Nanda Krishna Basu, M.A. 


HIS is a collection of essays on a variety of subjects. The sub- 
jects treated of are chiefly of asocial and scientific nature, 

such as man and woman, marriage among savage races, caste in 
Bengal, the butterfly, worms and insects, chalk, coal, the leaves of 
trees, &c. On all these subjects the author gives much useful 
information and wholesome advice for the guidance of Bengali 
women in social and domestic life. We do not approve of all that 
the author says regarding woman’s function in the social system, 
But we are glad to admit that, even where we differ from him, 
we find nothing to condemn as extravagant or utopian. Indeed, 
his manner of stating his views always commands our respect and 
attention. On the subjects of scientific interest, treated of by 
him, he writes like one who possesses accurate knowledge, and 
in a manner which may be fairly expected to be hoth intelligible 
and entertaining to Bengali girls in a somewhat advanced state of 
culture. Altogether, we feel no hesitation in recommending the 
hook to the promoters and conductors of female education in Bengal 
as one which will materially help the good cause in which they 
are engaged. The book is certainly one of the very best of its 
kind that we have seen for several years; and it forcibly suggests 
the reflection, that Bengali graduates will command the respect 
of all right-thinking men, and cease to be condemned and _ridicul- 
ed, as they are now, if they make such use of their education a8 
Rabu Nanda Krishna Basu and some others are doing. They 
should not think, as we are afraid many of them do, that the 
preparation of schoolbooks is a low craft, unworthy of men who have 
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received University degrees. It is a craft, we say, in which only 
the really able and well-educated can engage. It is a craft at 
once useful, honourable, and patriotic, Indian graduates should 
remember that the composition of original works, though a legi- 
timate object of ambition, does not fall within the province of all 
who desire it. A really good original work is a thing that may 
not be seen more than twice or thrice in a century ; and whole 
centuries have passed away in Europe, Asia, and America without 
giving birth to one original work worthy of the name, We say, 
therefore, that our graduates should not always think of writing 
original works. They are not yet fit for work of that kind ; nor 
can they be blamed or ridiculed, because they cannot do what all 
the world fails to do in acentury. Let them therefore do what 
can be well done by them, and others like them, all the world 
over; and they may then rest assured, that all the world will 
respect them as good men and true, as real benefactors of human- 


ity. 
Yddava-Nandini Kavya. Printed by Iswar Chandra Basu 
& Co., and Published by Charu Chandra Mukhopadhyaya, 


HE printer has done his work well, but not. the author. The 
subject of the poem, which is complete in seven books and 
written in the sort of blank verse so successfully used by the Jate 
Michael Madhusudana Datta, the greatest Bengali poet of the 
age, is the marriage of Subhadra, the sister of Krishna, with 
Arjuna one of the five Pandava brothers. It is a good subject for 
& poem, but in the hands of the author, who has concealed his 
name, it has fared very-poorly.—-The author, it is quite clear, has 
no capacity for writing a long poem. A short analysis of the 
character of Arjuna, the hero of the poem, will explain what we 
mean, The author highly extols Arjuna’s self-sacrifice in subject- 
ing himself to voluntary exile on account of his violation of a 
bed-chamber rule under the pressure of dire necessity, He 


says :—— 
' cian qaaicn ofa ata afoca, 

afers wraat act ficata catyca, 

afean atae-aial, af wrsntca 
Bata; a wfaw As-Frarey 

eqata-faafsca cay ofa ata | 
ati 6 MGs AAT aterm’; 

Btasi-Ama Was faga feaq | 


And the hero’s conduct was really praiseworthy, though some- 
What quixotic. But.the man who rejects all entreaties to keep 
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him at home and goes on wandering from place to place like a 
penniless mendicant is found, after all, to be ill at ease in exile and 
impatient to enjoy the comforts of home and the pleasures of the 
bed-chamber. Finding no rest one night at Dwdraké, the great 
hero gives vent to his agony in the following strain :— 


wsinta asa ferg cnt® faafeat 
SAS Atavy <ta Yes fawi-eea 7 
acatasal efars fe atiae ta sica, 
wa wifa? fan ofa aurttiza sa, 
wee we facseta? ai, a, eyes! 
Cies fe sy cata SACS HOWE 
foacaica Mites a? PH SAMY 
cata fi wices wien ATY VaRq ; 
ASA Aita fay rRe asla— 
{ eS, TCH, Tay, WACG, CANS | 
: fe wea ores ana! f= Sta4! 
aife fae aofaa ata © Z0aa | 


In other words, the hero is in agonising doubts concerning the 
fidelity of Draupadi, who has five husbands including himself, and 
is feeling perfectly miserable on account of the pains and discom- 
forts of suite But if he is so miserable and impatient in exile, 
and so eager to enjoy again the pleasures of home, why call the 
exile an act of ideal self-sacrifice? The author, we are sure, 
could not have produced a character so ridiculously inconsistent 
with itself, if he had not aspired to be regarded as the author of a 
long epic poem. But the hero is not yet fully analysed. We do 
not yet know his strongest point. The author would fain make 
of him an ideal of moral purity ; and this is how he eudeavours 
to make that out. Krishua’s sister has conceived a passion for 
Arjuna and is going into fits according to immemorial custom. 
Krishna’s wife Satyabhémé takes up the cause of the ‘striken’ 
girl, and with her husband’s permission takes her to Arjuna at 
dead of night. Arjuna is then engaged in cursing his exile in the 
manner described above. So he does not hear the first tap at his 
door. But the second tap is more successful, and Arjuna moves 
towards the door to open it. Just then Satyabhéma says :— 


Qe FY Sq ATA STS, LAGA’ 


Arjuna at once turns away thinking that Satyabhémé wants to 
spoil him, and distinctly gives her to understand that be cannot 
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open the door before he hears what she has got tosay. Satyabha- 
m4, who is as honourable as Arjuna, answers :— 


etn al wfara 
yfacan Gia, Yt GA Gea ofa’! 


And she enters into a long conversation with Arjuna on a very 
delicate subject, the door remaining closed all the while. We do 
not remember having seen anywhere else, not even in Bengali 
literature, such bright pictures of chastity and self-respect. All 
this is simply execrable. We hope the author will not court the 
muses again, for they have only coquetted with him, and we sin- 
cerely trust that this advice, which is given in a perfectly friendly 
spirit, will be understood as given, not only to him but also to that 
‘innumerable’ multitude of poetasters who think that they are 
enriching Bengali literature, 








Melé.—Written and published by Kélimaya Ghataka, Printed 
by Gopal Chandra Dé, at the new Sanskrit Press, 14, Duff Street, 
Calcutta. 


ABU Kalimaya Ghataka is favourably known to the public as 
B the author of some good schoolbooks. But the work under 
notice will, we are afraid, injure the reputation he has acquired as a 
Bengali writer. An agricultural exhibition is not, we think, a fit 
subject for a poem. At least, we do not know of any other 
country where the Nine Sisters have condescended to invest 
hoes, ploughs and spades, bullocks, buffaloes and pack-horses with 
poetic charms.-- But_Bengali_ poets form a genus by themselves ; 
and there is nothing on earth, from the muddiest drain to the 
noblest mountain-stream, which is incapable of firing their imagi- 
nation. In compliance with this law, Babu Kélimaya Ghataka 
has written this poem on the late agricultural exhibition at Réané- 
ghat in the district of Nadiy4. But how to poetise a theme 
which poets have in all ages refused to recognise as their own? 
Well, this is how Babu Kélimaya effects the difficult manwuvre. 
He calls all the gods of the Hindu pantheon to a grand meeting 
in heaven for the purpose of learning the history of the agricul- 
tural exhibition at Ranf&ghat and he represents Narada, the Her- 
mes of Hindu mythology, as satisfying the eager curiousity 
of the gods with a description the tone and temper of which may 
be ascertained from the short extract presented in this place :— 


alexa, SYrA4s, Warry Ala 
SS AS AY Hees ats Siz 
catty faqes tix afe wéate,— 
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wertfe ara) datsza 
cafqara FHA 
¥E 1 Calefe, Ha, (RA THA | 


Which means that N&rada, who is one of the Immortals, and 
who has seen all the great imperial sacrifices performed on earth 
since its creation, has seen nothing which could at all compare with 
this cattle-show at Rdauaghat in the yearof grace 1879! And 
this is the spirit in which nearly all Bengali poetaster’ write, 
They think that hyperbole is the soul of poetry, aud they are 
accordingly filling Bengali literature with a species of poetry 
which ought to find a place in the ‘ Monstrosity’ sectiou of all the 
great museums in the world. 





Lildbati; Purbardha Translated by Gobinda Mohana Raya 
Bidyabinod. Printed at the Stanhope Press, 249, Bowbazar 
Street, Calcutta, and published by the author at Kakinia, 


ABU Gobinda Mohana is known to our readers as the tran- 
slator of some Hindu astronomical and other treatises. A good 
Sanskrit scholar, Babu Gobinda Mohana, has made it the principal 
business of his life to interpret ancient Indian science to modern 
India. It is a noble occupation, and one which makes the name 
of Babu Gobinda Mohana honorable among the well-wishers of 
humanity. The present work is a Bengali translation of the 
first half of Bhashkaracharjya’s celebrated treatise on arithmetic ev- 
titled Zilébuti, India is the home and birth-place of the science of 
numbers and that beiug the case, a Bengali version of a work by 
one of the greatest [ndian masters of that science ought to be 
hailed with grateful feelings by all lovers of learning. 





Sumbha-Sanhara(A drama). By Pramathanath Mitra. Print- 
ed and published by Mukherji and Co., at the Calcutta Press, 84, 
Radha Bazar, Calcutta. 


()°% remarks on Babu K4élimaya Ghataka’s poetry are not alto- 
gether inapplicable to that of Babu: Pramathanath Mitra. 


Verbiage is the soul of the poetry of both these gentlemen. But we 
have one advice to give to Babu Pramathanath. He has written 
several poems, but he shows no sigus of improvement. Is it not, 
therefore, time for him to bid a polite good-bye to the Muses ? 
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Basanta-Utsaba (An opera). By the authoress of Dipnir- 
van. Printed and published by Kali Kinkara Chakravarti at the 
Valmiki Press, Calcutta, 


HE writer of this small opera is a Bengali lady who is very fa- 
vourally known to our readers as the authoress of Dipnir- 
van, a novel which has been noticed at considerable length in a previ- 
ous number of this Review. The present work fully sustains the 
reputation of its writer. The subject of the opera is a well-con- 
ceived story of two male and two female lovers. The story is told 
in an exquisite style. The authoress displays high poetical powers, 
and many of her descriptions are charming webs of fancy woven 
by a fine and subtle instinct of poesy. We give a specimen or 
two :—— 
afta aera atiey yates 
CQCAA BATA CSF, 
wea Mates fe cea atfany, 


wtf ycad (Mta I 


BIg GBH oteea fase 
BiG arate cee, 

Rg BWoaray f7y wafmicy, 
YEP AUTAA <a | 


_ And again :— 
OE BHA MSTA HCA 


cufts, aaca, GF WA WeA— 
cotatfa agra ateta, ata 


Vays afaca afaa-agca 
afizty Satal Sta AeA, 

AG ay Sia tfa afusis, 
Blearay Bota Area |ral | 


eqn fraca cq Sife-aezi— 
semta athens 1a ME Ya, 
eray paca Cy SAM tA 
RANT Stcq Ala Qvtsyy— 
CHE Qicn Sti caelq-qup-ytz 
RICE BSS BHA ATH | 
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This is indeed the best Bengali opera we have yet seen. Its 
writer is an honour to her sex and to her country. 





Gochéréner Métha. By Akshaya Chandra Sark4r. Printed and 
Tae by Nandalala Basu at the Sadharani Press, Chinsura, 
1287, B.S. 


ABU Akshaya Chandra Sarkar is a Bengali writer of establish- 
ed reputation. The little poem under notice is fully worthy of 
him, It contains a description of one day of shepherd-life. We 
must say that this description is a master-piece in its way. The 
occupations of peasant girls, the sports and pastimes of shepherd 
boys, and all that appertains to the shepherd’s daily routine, are 
sketched with an accuracy, a minuteness, a life-like vividness, 
which really delight the heart, and challenge our admiration. 
Babu Akshaya Chandra is evidently a friend of those whose lot 
is cast in the humbler ranks of life. He has a heart which beats 
for the shepherd and the husbandman. He has an eye like the 
poet’s, an eye which feels as it sees, and sees because it feels. 
And it is the poet’s eye which is the real author of Gochdraner 
Matha. Itisa poem which would be regarded as a thing of beauty 
and a thing of value, a thing to be cherished and caressed, a thing 
to be proud of in any literature. And this beautiful poem, 
consisting of 24 octavo pages, is written without the help of one 
compound letter. It is a poem which should be read by all, and 
reulised by schoolboys in Bengal. 





Adhydtmikd, By Pyari Chand Mitra. Printed and published 
by Iswar Chaudra Basu and Co. at the Stanhope Press, 249, 
Bowbazar Street, Calcutta, 1880. 


N the preface to this work, containing a brief account of tlie 
author’s literary career, we find the following summary of its 
contents :— 

‘“ I beg now to present another work intended specially for the 
Hindu fair sex, entitled ‘ Adhydtmiké, in the form of a novel, 
the contents of which are as follow : (1) The excellence of female 
education, consisting in the development of the soul ; (2) Direc- 
tions for the development of the soul, by pure meditation aud 
Yoga culture ; (3) Life of purity and communion with God can 
only be the result of the soul-state ; (4) Powers of the soul, internal 
lucidity, clairvoyance and magnetism as being curative of diseases ; 
(5) Conversation of females on female education, ‘social and 
spiritual ; (6) Study of. astronomy, calculated to elevate 
the mind (7) Directions for the Yoga culture ; (8) Human- 
ity to the brute creation; (9) The death of the heroine's 
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mother, her father’s adverse circumstances, his death, and 
what she did in poverty, her uncommon _ self-abvegation, 
serenity aud death ; (10) On educated natives, Hindu Music, 
Pauchayet, ana other mundane subjects; (11) The conver- 
sation and manners of different classes of people in different cir- 
cumstances, which have been portrayed in different styles, aud 
which may perhaps be useful. to foreigners, wisting to acquire a 
colloquial knowledge of the Bengali language.” 

It is clear that the author has proposed to himself too many 
objects for accomplishment within the brief compass of 100 
duodecimo pages ; and the consequence is, that he has entirely 
failed to present to the reader a story possessing anything like 
artistic unity or esthetic symmetry. We have accordingly several 
scenes, which bear no connection with each other, or with the 
story of the heroiue. And the author's desire to render his work 
a book of reference for foreiguers, wishing to acquire a colloquial 
knowledge of the Bengali language, has led him in several places 
to offend against the cauons of taste and the rules of literary com- 
position, by mixing up good words with bad, aud polite speech 
with vulgar. 

The author intends his work to be taken in the light of a spiritual 
novel. Adhyatmika, his heroine, is a spiritual girl. She knows 
various branches of learning ; she loves not the riches of the earth ; 
she has full control over her feelings ; she loves others more than 
she loves herself ; she is mild, gentle, submissive, obedient, and re- 
spectful ; she possesses clairvoyant powers by means of Yoga ; she 
cau throw herself into the soul-state, and enjoy such delight, as or- 
dinary mortals cannot feel, and afford to remain unaffected by the 
vicissitudes of earthly life. This is a sufficiently full representation 
of Babu Pyari Chand Mitra’s heroine. But omitting one or two 
of these items (which will be presently mentioned), it is, we think, 
perfectly possible for a human being to be all this without 
receiving what may be called technical, spiritual educution. 
That is to say, one may be as learned, as indifferent to the thiugs 
of this world, as capable of self-commaud, as much a lover of 
others, as mild, gentle, submissive, obedient, and respectful, as far 
above worldly influences as Adhydtmika without receiving that 
technical, spiritual educution which Adhy&tmik4& has received. 
Adhydtmika does indeed possess clairvoyant powers, and can throw 
herself into ecstacies ; but these are powers which do not form 
the motive power of the story ; and nothing happens to her or to 
anybody else which could not have happened if the author had 
denied her the possession of these powers. We therefore say, that 
as a spiritual novel (taking the word spiritual in its technical 
sense), Adhyatmiké isa failure. It may be also observed that 
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